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PREFACE. 



The author of the Deipistosophists was an Egyptian, bom 
in Naucratis, a town on the left side of the Canopio Mouth 
of the Nile. The age in which he lived is somewhat 
uncertain, but his work, at least the latter portion of it, 
must have been written after the death of Ulpian the lawyer, 
which happened a.d. 228. 

Athenseus appears to have been imbued with a great love 
of learning, in the pursuit of which he indulged in the most 
extensive and multi&rious reading; and the principal value 
of his work is, that by its copious quotations it preserves 
to us large fragments from the ancient poets, which would 
otherwise have perished. There are also one or two curious 
and interesting extracts in prose ; such, for instance, as the 
account of the gigantic ship built by Ptolemseus Philopator, 
extracted from a lost work of Callixenus of Bhodes. 

The work commences, in imitation of Plato's Phsodo, with 
a dialogue, in which Athenseus and Timocrates supply the 
place of Pheedo and Echecrates. The former relates to his 
friend the conversation which passed at a banquet given at 
the house of Laurentius, a noble Roman, between some of 
the guests, the best known of whom are Galen and Ulpian. 



IV PREFACE. 

The first two books, and portions of the third, eleventh, 
and fifteenth, exist only in an Epitome, of which both the 
date and author are unknown. It soon, however, became 
more common than the original work, and eventually in 
a great degree superseded it. Indeed Bentley has proved 
that the only knowledge which, in the time of Eustathius, 
existed of Athenseus, was through its mediimi. 

Athenaeus was also the author of a book entitled, " On the 
Kings of Syria," of which no portion has come down to us. 

The text which has been adopted in the present transla- 
tion is that of Schweighauser. 

C. D. Y. 
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exist only in Epitome. 



BOOK L— EPITOME, 

1. Athenjeus is the author of this book; and in it he is 
discoursing with Timocrates : and the name of the book is 
the Deipnosophists. In this work Laurentius is introduced, a 
Roman^ a man of distinguished fortune, giving a banquet in 
his own house to men of the highest eminence for every kind 
of learning and accomplishment; and there is no sort of 
gentlemanly knowledge which he does not mention in the 
conversation which he attributes to them; for he has put 
down in his book, fish, and their uses, and the meaning of 
their names; and he has described divers kinds of vegetables, 
and animals of all sorts. He has introduced also men who 
have written histories, and poets, and, in short, clever men of 
aU sorts; and he discusses musical instruments, and quotes 
ten thousand jokes : he talks of the different kinds of drinking 
cups, and of the riches of kings, and the size of ships, and 
numbers of other things which I cannot easily enumerate, 
and the day would fail me if I endeavoured to go through 
them separately. 

And the arrangement of the conversation is an imitation 
of a sumptuous banquet ; and the plan of the book follows 
the arrangement of the conversation. This, then, is the 
delicious feast of words which this admirable master of the 

* We have adopted the conventional title, " Banquet of the Learned ;" 
but it may, perhaps, be more accurate to translate it, " The Contrivers 
•f Feasts." Vide Smith's Biographical Dictionary, voc, Athenceus. 

VOL. I. — ^ATH. B 
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feast, -Athenseus, has prepared for us; and gradually sur- 
passing himself, like the orator at Athens, as he warms with 
his subject, he bounds on towards the end of the book in 
noble strides. 

2. And the Deipnosophists who were present at this 
banquet were, Masyrius, an expounder of the law, and one 
who had been no superficial student of every sort of learning; 
Magnu% ... [Myrtilus] a poet, a man who in other branches 
of learning was inferior to no one, and who had devoted 
himself in no careless manner to the whole circle of arts and 
learning; for in everything which he discussed, he appeared 
as if that was the sole thing which he had studied; so great 
and so various was his learning from his childhood. And he 
was an iambic poet, inferior to no one who has ever lived 
since the time of Archilochus. There were present also 
Plutarchus, and Leonidas of Elis, and JEmilianus the Mauri- 
tanian, and ZoiltLs, all the most admirable of grammaidans. 

And of philosophers there were present Fontianus and 
Democritus, both of Nicomedia; men superior to all their 
contemporaries in the extent and variety of their learning ; 
and FhUadelpkiLs of Ptolemais, a man who had not oi^y 
been bred up from his infancy in philosophical speculation, 
but who was also a man of the highest reputation in every 
part of his life. Of the Cynics, there was one whom he 
calls Cynvlcus, who had not only two white dogs following 
him, Bfi they did Telemachus when he went to the assembly, 
but a more numerous pack than even Actaeon had. And of 
rhetoricians there was a whole troop, in no respect inferior to 
the Cynics. And these last, as well, indeed, as every one else 
who ever opened his mouth, were run down by Uppianus 
the Tyrian, who, on accoimt of the everlasting questions 
which he keeps putting every hour in the streets, and walks, 
and booksellers' shops, and baths, has got a name by which 
he is better known than by his real one, Ceiicmceitzu. This 
man had a rule of his own, to eat nothing without saying 
Kiirai ; tj ou Keirat ; In this way, " Can we say of the word 
fcj/xi, that it Keiraif or is applicable to any part of the day ? 
And is the word fxedutroe, or drunk, applicable to a man? 
Can the word ^iirpa, or paunch, be applied to any eatable 
food 1 Is the name trvaypoQ a compound word applicable to 
a boar?" — ^And of physicians there were present JDaj^nus 
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the EphesiaD, a man holy both in his art and by his manners, 
a man of no slight insight into the principles of the Academio 
school ; and Galenus of Pergamos, who has published such 
numbers of philosophical and medical works as to surpass all 
those who preceded him, and who is inferior to none of the 
guests in the eloquence of his descriptions. And Rnfinu* of 
Mjisea. — And of musicians, Alddes of Alexandria, was present. 
So that the whole party was so numerous that the catalogue 
looks rather like a muster-roll of soldiers, than the list of a 
dinner party. 

3. Aiid AthensBus dramatises his dialogue in imitation of 
tiie manner of Plato. And thus he begins : — 

TIMOCBATES. ATHENiEUS. 

Tim, Were you, Athenseus, yourself present at that de- 
lightful party of the men whom they now call Deipnosophists ; 
which has been so much talked of all over the city; or is it 
only firom having heard an account of it from others that you 
spoke of it to your companions 1 

Ath. I was there myself, Timocrates. 

Tim, I wish, then, that you would communicate to us also 
some of that agreeable conversation which you had over your 
cups; 

Make your hand perfect by a third attempt, 

• 

as the bard of Cyrene^ says somewhere or other; or must we 
k some one else ? 

4. Then after a little while he proceeds to the praises of Lau- 
rentius, and says that he, being a man of a munificent spirit, 
and one who collected numbers of learned men about him, 
feasted them not only with other things, but also with con- 
Yereation, at one time proposing quealong deserving of in- 
vestigation, and at another asking for information himself; 
not suggesting subjects without examination, or in any random 
manner, but as far as was possible with a critical and Socratio 
discernment ; so that every one marvelled at the systematic 
character of his questions. And he says, too, that he was 
appointed superintendant of the temples and sacrifices by that 
best of all sovereigns Marcus ;* and that he was no less con- 
versant with the literature of the Greeks than with that of 

^ Callimachos. ' Marcns Aurelios. 

b2 
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his own countrymen. And he calls him a sort of Asteropaeus,* 
equally acquainted with both languages. And he says that 
he was well versed in all the religious ceremonies instituted 
by Komulus, who gave his name to the city, and by Numa 
Pompilius; and that he is learned in all the laws of politics; 
and that he has arrived at all this learning solely from the 
study of ancient decrees and resolutions ; and from the col- 
lection of the laws which (as Eupolis, the comic writer, says 
of the poems of Pindar) are already reduced to silence by 
the disinclination of the multitude for elegant learning. He 
had also, says he, such a library of ancient Greek booli, as to 
exceed in that respect all those who are remarkable for such 
collections j such as Polycrates of Samos, and Pisistratus who 
was tyrant of Athens, and Euchdes who was himself also an 
Athenian, and Nicorrates the Samian, and even the kings of 
Pergamos, and Euripides the poet, and Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, and Nelius his librarian ; from whom they say that our 
countryman Ptolemaeus, sumamed Philadelphus, bought them 
all, and transported them with all those which he had collected 
at Athens and at Rhodes to his own beautiful Alexandria. So 
that a man may fairly quote the verses of Antiphanes and 
apply them to him : — 

You court the heaVnly muse with ceaseless zeal. 
And seek to open all the varied stores 
Of high philosophy. 

And as the Theban lyric poet' says : — 

Kor less renown'd his hand essays 
To wake the muse's choicest lays. 
Such as the social feast around 
Full oft our tuneful band inspire. 

And when inviting people to his feasts, he causes Rome to be 

looked upon as the common coimtry of all of them. For 

who can regret what he has left in his own country, while 

dwelling with a man who thus opens his house to all his 

friends. For as Apollodorus the comic poet says : — 

"Whene'er you cross the threshhold of a friend. 
How welcome you may be needs no long time 
To feel assured of; blithe the porter looks, 



* Asteropseus was one of the Trojan heroes who endeavoured to 
fight Achilles, being armed with two spears. 
' Pindar. 01. 1. 22.— See Moore s tran^atlon. 
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The housedog wags bis tail, and rubs bis no«e 
Against your legs ; and servants hasten quick. 
Unbidden all, since their lord's secret wish 
Is known full well, to place an easy chair 
. To rest your weary limbs. 

5. It would be a good thing if other rich men were like 

him ; since when a man acts in a different manner, people are 

apt to say to him, "Why are you so mean 1 Your tents are 

fuU of wine." 

Call the elders to the feast. 
Such a course befits you best. 

Such as this was the magnanimity of the great Alexander. 

And Conon, after he had conquered the Lacedromonians in 

the sea-fight off Cnidus, and fortified 'the Pincus, sacrificed a 

real hecatomb, which deserved the name, and feasted all the 

Athenian& And Alcibiades, who conquered in the chariot 

race at the Olympic games, getting the first, and second, and 

fourth prizes, (for which victories Euripides wrote a triumphal 

ode,) having sacrificed to Olympian Jupiter, feasted the whole 

assembly. And Leophron did the same at the Olympic 

games, Simonides of Ceos writing a triumphal ode for him. 

And Empedocles of Agrigentum, having gained the victory in 

the horse race at the Olympic games, as he was himself a 

Pythagorean, and as such one who abstained fix)m meat, 

made an image of an ox of myrrh, and frankincense, and the 

most expensive spices, and distributed it among all who came 

to. that festival. ^ . And Ion of Chios, having gained the tragic 

crown at Athens, gave a pot of Chian wine to every Athenian 

citizen. For Antiphanes says : — 

For why should any man wealth desire,'' 

And seek to pile his treasures higher, 

If it were not to lud his friends in their need, 

And to gain for himself love's and gratitude's meed ? 

For all can diink and all can eat. 

And it is not only the richest meat, 

Or the oldest wine in the well-chased bowl 

Which can banish hunger and thirst from the sonL 

And Xenophanes of Chalcedon, and Speusippus the Academic 
philosopher, and Aristotle, have all written drinking songs. 

And in the same manner Gellias of Agrigentum, being a 
y^ hospitable man, and very attentive to all his guests, gave 
a tunic and cloak to every one of five hundred horsemen who 
once came to him from Gela in the winter season. 
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6, The sophist uses the word Dinnerchaser, on which 
Clearchus says that Charmus the Syracusan adopted some 
little versicles and proverbs very neatly to whatever was put 
on the table. As on seeing a fi^, he says : — 
I come from the salt depths of jSgeus* sea» 

And when he saw some ceryces he said — 

Hail holy heralds (Ki}puK€s), messengers of Jove. 

And on seeing tripe, 

Crooked ways, and nothing sound. 

When a well-stuffed cuttlefish is served up, 
Good morrow, fool. 

When he saw some pickled char, 

charming sight ; hence with the vulgar crowd. 

And on beholding a skinned eel, 

Beauty when unadorn'd, adom'd the most. 

Many such men then as these, he says, were present at 
Laurentius's supper; bringing books out of their bags, as 
their contribution to the picnic. And he says also that 
Charmus, having something ready for everything that was 
served up, as has been akeady said, appeared to the MasseniouB 
to be a most accomplished man ; as also did Calliphanes, who 
was called the son of Parabrycon, who having copied out the 
beginnings of many poems and other writings, recollected 
three or four stanzas of each, aiming at a reputation for 
extensive learning. And many other men had in their 
mouths turbots caught in the Sicilian sea, and swimming 
eels, and the trail of the tunny-fish of Pachynum, and kids 
from Melos, and mullets from Symaethus. Aiid, of dishes of 
less repute, there were cockles from Pelorum, anchovies from 
Lipara, turnips from Mantinea, rape from Tliebes, and beet- 
root from the Ascraeans. And Cleanthes the Tarentine, as 
Clearchus says, said everything while the drinking lasted, in 
metres. And so did Pamphilus the Sicilian, in this way : — 

Give me a cup of sack, that partridge leg. 
Likewise a pot, or else at least a cheesecake. 

Being, says he, men with fair means, and not forced to earn 
their dinner with their hands, — 
Bringing baskets fiiU of votes. 
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7. ArchestratuB the Syracusan or Gcloan, in his work to 
which Chrysippus gives the title of Grastronomy, but Lynceus 
and Callimachus of Hedypathy, that is Pleasure, and which 
Clearchus calls Deipnology, and others Cookery, (but it is an 
epic poem, beginning, 

Here to all Greece I open wisdom's store ;) 
says, 

A numerous party may sit round a table. 

But not more than three, four, or fire on one sofa; 
For else it wonld be a disorderly Babel, 

Like the hireling piratical band of a rover. 

But he does not know .that at the feast recorded by Plato 
there were eight and twenty guests present. 

How keenly they watch for a feast in the town. 
And, asked or not, they are sure to go down ; 

says Antiphanes; and he adds — 

Such are the men the state at public cost 
Should gladly feed ; 

and always 

Treat them like flies at the Olympic games 
And hang them up an ox to feast upon. 

8. Winter produces this, that summer bears ; 

says the bard of Syi-acuse.* So that it is not easy to put all 
sorts of things on the table at one time ; but it is easy to 
talk of all kinds of subjects at any time. Other men have 
written descriptions of feasts ; and Tinachidas of Rhodes has 
done so in an epic poem of eleven books or more ; and Nume- 
nius the Heraclean, the pupil of Dieuchas the physician ; and 
Metreas of Pitane, the man who wrote parodies ; and Hegemon 
of Thasos, sumamed Phac^, whom some men reckon among 
the writers of the Old Comedy. And Artemidorus, the fiilse 
Aristophanes, collected a number of sayings relating to 
cookery. And Plato, the comic writer, mentions in his Phaon 
the banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian. 

A, But I have sought this tranquil solitude. 
To ponder deeply on this wondrous book. 

B. I pray you, what's the nature of its treasures \ 

A, "Sauce for the million," by Philoxenus. 

B, Oh, let me taste this wisdom. A. Listen then; 
" 1 start with onions, and with tunnies end." 



Epicharmus. 
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B, With tunnies 1 Surely, then, he keeps the best 

And choicest of his dishes for the last 
A, Listen. In ashes first your onions roast 

Till they are brown as toast. 

Then with sauce and gravy cover; 

Eat them, youll be strong all over. 

So much for earth ; now list to me, 

While I speak of the sons of the sea. 

And presently he says : — 

A good large flat dish is not bad, 
But a pan is better when 'tis to be had. 

And presently again : — 

Kever cut up a sardine 
Or mackarel of silv'ry sheen. 
Lest ihe gods should scorn a sinner ^ 
Such as you, and spoil your dinner ; 
But dress them whole and serve them up, 
' And BO you shall most richly sup. 
Good sized polypus in season 
Should be boil'd, — ^to roast them's treason ; 
But if early and not big, 
Eoast them ; boil'd ain't worth a fig. 
Mullets, though the taste is good, 
Are by far too weakening food ; 
And the ills it brings to master 
You will need a scorpion plaster. 

9. And it is from this Philoxenus that the Philoxeneau 
cheesecakes are named; and Chrysippus says of 'him, "I know 
an epicure, who carried his disregard of'his neighbours to such 
an extent, that he would at the bath openly put in his hand 
to accustom it to the warm water, and who would rinse out 
his mouth with warm water, in order to be less affected by 
heat. And they said that he used to gain over the cooks to 
set very hot dishes before him, so that he might have them 
all to himself, as no one else could keep up with him. And 
they tell the same story about Philoxenus of Cythera, and 
about Archytas, and many more, one of whom is represented 
by Cromylus, the comic writer, as saying : — 

I've fingers Idsean^ to take up hot meat. 

And a throat to devour it too ; 
Curries and devils are my sweetest treat, 

I^ot more like a man than a flue. 



^ There is a pun here that is untranslateable. aAktvXos is a finger ; 
but the AdKTvXoi *lScuoi were also priests of Cybele in Crete, and are 
the people to whom the discovery of iron, and the art of working it by 
fire, is ascribed. 
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But Clearchus says that Philoxenus would, after be bad 
batbed, both when in bis own country and in other cities, go 
round to men's bouses, with bis slaves following him, carrying 
oil, and wine, and pickle juice, and vinegar, and other condi- 
ments ; and that so, going into other persons' houses, be would 
season what was dressed for them, putting in whatever was 
requisite; and then, when ho had finished his labours, he 
would join the banquet. He, having sailed to Ephesus, find- 
ing the market empty, asked the reason; and learning that 
everything had been bought up for a wedding feast, bathed, 
and without any invitation went to the bridegroom's house, 
and then after the banquet he sang a wedding song, which 

began — 

Marriage, greatest of the gods, 

in such a manner as to delight every one,^ for he was a dithy- 
rambic poet. And the bridegroom said, " Philoxenus, are you 
going to dine hero to-morrow ]" " Certainly," said he, " if no 
one sells any meat in the market." 

10. But Theophilus says: — "We should not act like Phi- 
loxenus, the son of Eryxis; for he, blaming, as it seems, the 
niggardliness of nature, wished to have the neck of a crane for 
the purposes of enjoyment But it would be better still to wish 
to be altogether a horse, or an ox, or a camel, or an elephant ; 
for in the case of those animals the desires and pleasures are 
greater and more vehement ; for they limit their enjoyments 
only by their power. And Clearchus says that Melanthius 
did pray in this way, saying, "Melanthius seems to have been 
wiser than Tithonus; for this last, having desired immortality, 
is hung up in a basket; being deprived of every sort of plea- 
sure by old age. But Melanthius, being devoted to pleasure, 
prayed to have the neck of an ostrich, in order to dwell as 
long as possible on sweet things." 

The same Clearchus says that Pithyllus, who was called 
Tenthes, not only had a covering to his tongue made of skin, 
but that he also wrapped up his tongue for the sake of luxury, 
and then that he rubbed it clean again with the skin of a fish. 
And be is the first of the epicures who is said to have eaten 
his meat with fingerstalls on, in order to convey it to his 
mouth as warm as possible. And others call Philoxenus 
Philicthus;^ but Aristotle simply calls him Philodeipnus,^ 
' 4>iKi-x^vs, fond of fish. ^ *«\o5€«7ri/os, fond of feasting. 
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writing in this way : — " Those who make harangues to the 
multitude, spend the whole day in looking at ju^lers and 
moimtebanks^ and men who arnye from the Phasis or the 
Borysthenes; having never read a book in their lives except 
The Banquet of Philoxenus, and not all of that" 

1 1. But Phanias says that Philoxenus of Cythera, a poet, 
being exceedingly fond of eating, onoe when he was supping with 
Dionysius, and saw a large mullet put before him and a small 
one before himself, took his up in his hands and put it to his 
ear; and, when Dionysius asked him why he did so, Philoxenus 
said that he was writing Galatea, and so he wished to ask the 
fi^ some of the news in the kingdom of Nereus; and that 
the fish which he was asking said that he knew nothing about 
it, as he had been caught young; but that the one which was 
set before Dionysius was older, and was well acquainted with 
everything which he wished to know. On which Dionysius 
lauded, and sent him the mullet which had been set before 
himself And Dionysius was very fond of drinkmg with 
Philoxenus, but when he detected him in trying to seduce 
Galatea, whom he himself was in love with, he threw him 
into the stone quarries ; and while there he wrote ilie Cyclops, 
constructing the fable with reference to what had happened 
to himself; representing Dionysius as the Cyclops, and the 
flute-player as Galatea^ and himself as Ulysses. 

12. About the time of Tiberius there lived a man named 
Apicius; very rich and luxurious; from whom several kinds 
of cheesecakes are called Apician. He spent myriads of 
drachms on his belly, living chiefly at Minturnse, a city of 
Campania, eating very expensive crawfish, which are found 
in that place superior in size to those of Smyrna, or even to 
the crabs of Alexandria. Hearing too that they were very 
large in Africa, he sailed thither, without waiting a single day, 
and suffered exceedingly on his voyage. But when he came 
near the place, before he disembarked from the ship, (for his 
arrival made a great noise among the Africans,) the fishermen 
came alongside in their hoats and brought him some very 
fine crawfish ; and he, when he saw them, asked if they hsA 
any finer; and when they said that there were none finer 
than those which they brought, he, recollecting those at Min- 
tumsB, ordered the master of the ship to sail back the same 
way into Italy, without going near the land. But Aristoxenus, 
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the philosopher of Gyrene, a real devotee of the philosophy 
of his country, (from "whom, hams cured in a particular 
way are called Aristoxeni,) out of his prodigious luiiuy used 
to syringe the lettuces which grew in his garden with mead 
in the evening, and then, when he picked them in the morn- 
ing, he would say that he was eating green cheesecakes, which 
were sent up to him by the Earth. 

13. When the emperor Trajan was in Parthia, at a distance 
of many days' journey from the sea, Apicius sent him fresh 
oysters, which he had kept so by a clever contrivance of his 
own; real oysters, not like the sham anchovies which the 
cook of Nicomedes, king of the Bithynians, made in imitation 
of the real fish, and set before the king, when he expressed a 
wish for anchovies, (and he too at the time was a long way from 
the sea.) And in Euphron, the comic writer, a cook says : — 

A. I am a pupil of Soterides, 

Who, when his king was distant from the sea 

Full twelve days* jonmey, and in winter's depth, 

■ped him with rich anchovies to his wish, 

And made the guests to marvel. 

B. How was that 1 
A. He took a female turnip, shred it fine 

Into the figure of the delicate fish ; 

Then did he pour on oil and savoury salt 

With careful hand in due proportion. 

On that he strew'd twelve grains of poppy seed, 

Food which the Scythians love ; then boil'd it all. 

And when the turnip touch*d the royal lips, 

Thus spake the king to the admiring guests : 

*' A cook is quite as useful as a poet, 

And quite as wise, and these anchovies show it" 

14. Archilochus, the Parian poet, says of Pericles, that he 
would often come to a banquet without being invited, after 
the feshion of the Myconians. But it seems to me that the 
Myconians are calumniated as sordid and covetous because 
of their poverty, and because they live in a barren island. 
At all events Cratinus calls Ischomaclius of Myconos sordid. 

A, But how can you be generous, if the son 
Of old Ischomachus of Myconos 1 

B. I, a good man, may banquet with the good, 

For friends should have all their delights in common. 

Archilochus says : — 

Tou come and drink full cups of Chian wine, 
And yet give no return for them, nor wait 
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To be invited, as a friend wonld do. * 
Your belly is your god, and thus misleads 
Your better sense to acts of shamelessness. 

And Eubulus, the comic writer, says somewhere: — 

We have invited two unequall'd men, 

Philocrates and eke Philocrates. 

Por that one man I always count as two» 

I don't know that I might not e'en say three. 

They say that once when he was ask'd to dinner. 

To come when first the dial gave a shade 

Of twenty feet, he with the lark uprose, 

Measuring the shadow of the morning sun. 

Which gave a shade of twenty feet and two. 

Off to his host he went, and pardon begg'd 

Por having been detain'd by business ; 

A man who came at daybreak to his dinner ! 

Amphis, the comic writer, says : — 

A man who comes late to a feast, 

At which he has nothing to pay, 
Will be sure if in battle he's press'd, 

To run like a coward away. 

And Chrysippns says: — 

Never shun a banquet gay, 

Where the cost on others falls ; 
Let them, if they like it, pay 

Por your break£ELsts, dinners, balls. 

And Antiphanes says: — 

More blest than all the gods is he. 
Whom every one is glad to see, 
Who from all care and cost is free. 

And again : — 

Happy am I, who never have cause 

To be anxious for meat to put in my jaws. 

I prepared all these quotations beforehand, and so came to the 
dinner, having studied beforehand in order to be able to pay 
my host a rent, as it were, for my entertainment. 
Por bards make offerings which give no smoke. 
The ancients had a word, iiovo^aytiv, applied to those who eat 
alone. And so Antiphanes says : — 

But if you sulk, iMvoipayQu, 
Why must I, too, eat alone] 

And Ameipsias says : — 

And if she's a fjMvo<f>dyos, plague take her, 
I'd guard against her as a base housebreaker. 
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15. Dioscorides, with respect to the laws praised in Homer, 
says, "The poet, seeing that temperance was the most desirable 
virtue for young men, and also the first of all virtues, and 
one which was becoming to every one ; and that which, as it 
were, was the guide to all other virtues, wishing to implant 
it firom the very beginning in every one, in order that men 
might devote ^eir leisure to and expend their energies on 
honourable pursuits, and might become inclined to do good 
to, and to share their good things with others; appointed a 
simple and independent mode of life to every one; consider- 
ing that those desires and pleasures which had reference to 
eating and drinking were those of the greater power, and of 
the highest estimation, and moreover innate in all men ; and 
that those men who continued orderly and temperate in 
respect of them, would also be temperate and well regulated 
in other matters. Accordingly, he laid down a simple mode 
of life for every one, and enjoined the same system in- 
differently to kings and private individuals, and young men 
and old, saying : — 

The tables in fair order spread. 

They heap the glittering canisters with bread, 

Yiands of simple kinds allure the taste. 

Of wholesome sort, a plentiful repast.^ 

Their meat being all roasted, and chiefly beef; and he never 
sets before his heroes anything except such dishes as these, 
either at a sacred festival, or at a marriage feast, or at any 
other sort of convivial meeting. And this, too, though he 
often represents Agamemnon as feasting the chiefs. And 
Menelaus makes a feast on the occasion of the marriage of 
his daughter Hermione; and again on the occasion of the 
marriage of his son; and also when Telemachus comes to him — 

The table groan'd beneath a chine of beef, 

With which the hungry heroes quell'd their grief.^ 

For Homer never puts rissoles, or forcemeat, or cheesecakes, 
or omelettes before his princes, but meat such as was calcu- 
lated to make them vigorous in body and mind. And so too 
Agamemnon feasted Ajax after his single combat with Hector, 
on a rumpsteak ; and in the same way he gives Nestor, who 
was now of advanced age, and Phoenix too, a roast sirloin of 

' Odyss. iy. 64. The poetical translations are from the corresponding 
passages in Pope's Homer. * lb. iv. 65. 
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beef. And Homer describes Alcinous, who was a man of a 
very luxnrions way of life, as having the same dinner ; wishing 
by these descriptions to turn us away from intemperate indul- 
gence of our appetites. And when Nestor, who was also a 
king and had many subjects, sacrificed to Neptune on the 
sea-shore, on behalf of his own dearest and most valued 
friends, it was beef that he offered him. For that is the 
holiest and most acceptable sacrifice to the gods^ which is 
offered to them by religious and well-disposed men. And 
Alcinous, when feasting the luxurious Phseacians, and when 
entertaining Ulysses, and displaying to him all the arrange- 
ments Qf his house and garden, and showing him the 
general tenor of his life, gives him just the same dinner. 
And in the same way the poet represents the suitors, though 
the most insolent of men and wholly devoted to luxury, 
neither eating fish, nor game, nor cheesecakes ; but embracing 
as" far as he could all culinary artifices, and all the most 
stimulating food, as Menander calls it, and especially such as 
are called amatory dishes, (as Chrysippus says in his Treatise 
on Honour and Pleasure,) the prepamtion of which is some- 
thing laborious. 

16. Priam also, as the poet represents him, reproaches his 
sons for looking for unusiial delicacies ; and calls them 

The wholesale murderers of lambs and kids.^ 
Philochorus, too, relates that a prohibition was issued at 
Athens against any one tasting lamb which had not been 
shorn, on an occasion when the breed of sheep appeared to be 
failing. And Homer, though he speaks of the Hellespont as 
aboimding in fish, and though he represents the Phseacians as 
especially addicted to navigation, and though he knew of many 
harbours in Ithaca, and many islands close to it, in which 
there were large flocks of fishes and of wild birds ; and though 
he enumerates among the riches of the deep the fact of its 
\ producing fish, still never once represents either fish or game 
as being put on the table to eat. And in the same way he 
never represents fruit as set before any one, although there 
was abundance of it ; and although he is fond of speaking of 
it, and although he speaks of it as being supplied without end. 
For he says, " Pears upon pears,'* and so on. Moreover, he 
does not represent his heroes as crowned, or anointed, or using 

1 Iliad, xidv. 262. 
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perfumes ; but he portrays even bis kings as scorning all sucb 
things, and devoting the^nselves to the maintenance of free- 
dom and independence. 

In the same way be allots to the gods a very simple way of 
life, and plain food, namely, nectar and ambroiaa; and be 
represents men as paying them honour with the materials of 
their feasts ; making no mention of frankincense, or myrrh, 
or garlands, or luxury of this sort. And he does not describe 
them as indulging in even this plain food to an immoderate 
extent; but like the most skilful physicians he abhors satiety. 
But when their thirst and hunger were appeased ;^ 

then, having satisfied their desires, they went forth to athletic 
exercises ; amusing themselves with quoits and throwing of 
javelins, practising in their sport such arts as were capable of 
useful application. And they listened to harp players who 
celebrated the exploits of bygone heroes with poetry and song. 
17. So that it is not at all wonderful that men who lived in 
sucb a way as they did were healthy and vigorous both in 
mind and body. And he, pointing out how wholesome and 
useful a thing moderation is, and how it contributes to the 
general good, has represented Nestor, the wisest of the Greeks, 
as bringing wine to Machaon the physician when wounded in 
the right shoulder, though wine is not at all good for inJBam- 
mations ; and that, too, was Pramnian wine, which we know 
to be very strong and nutritious. And he brings it to him 
too, not as a relief firom thirst, but to drink of abundantly; 
(at all events, when he has drank a good draught of it, he 
recommends him to repeat it.) 
Sit now, and drink your fill, 

says he; and then he cuts a slice of goat-milk cheese, and 
then an onion, 

A shoeing-hom for further draughts of wine ;^ 

though in other places he does say that wine relaxes and 
enervates the strength. And in the case of Hector, Hecuba, 
thinking that then he will remain in the city all the rest of 
the day, invites him to drink and to pour libations, encourag- 
ing him to abandon himself to pleasure. But he, as he is 
going out to action, puts off the drinking. And she, indeed, 
praiseB wine without ceasing; but he, when he comes in out 
^ Iliad, i. 469. 2 lb. xi. 629. 
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of breath, will not have any. And she urges him to pour a 
libation and then to drink, but he, as he is all covered with 
blood, thinks it impiety. 

Homer knew also the use and advantages of wine, when 
he said that if a man drank it in too large draughts it did 
harm. And ^ he was acquainted, too, with many different 
ways of mixing it. For else Achilles would not have bade 
his attendants to mix it for him with more wine than usual, 
if there had not been some settled proportion in which it 
was usually mixed. But perhaps he was not aware that wine 
was very digestible without any admixture of solid food, 
which is a thing known to the physicians by their art ; and, 
therefore, in the case of people with heartburn they mix 
something to eat with the wine, in order to retain its power. 
But Homer gives Machaon meal and cheese with his wine ; 
and represents Ulysses as connecting the advantages to be 
derived from food and wine with one another when he says — 
Strengthen'd with wine and meat, a man goes forth :^ 

and to the reveller gives sweet drink, saying — 

There, too, were casks of old and luscious wine.' 

18. Homer, too, represents the virgins and women washing 
the strangers, knowing that men who have been brought up 
in right principles will not give way to imdue warmth or 
violence; and accordingly the women are treated with proper 
respect. And this was a custom of the ancients ; and so too 
the daughters of Cocalus wash Minos on his arrival in Sicily, 
as if it was a usual thing to do. On the other hand, the poet, 
wishing to disparage drunkenness, represents the Cyclops, 
great as he was, destroyed through inebriety by a man of 
small stature, and also Eurytian the Centaur. And he 
relates how the men at Circe's court were transformed into 
lions and wolves, from a too eager pursuit of pleasure. But 
Ulysses was saved from following the advice of Mercury, by 
means of. which he comes off unhurt. But he makes 
Elpenor, a man given to drinking and luxury, fall down a 
precipice. And Antinous, though he says to Ulysses — 
Luscious wine will be your bane,^ 

could not himself abstain from drinking, owing to which he 

was wounded and slain while still having hold of l^e goblet. 

1 Iliad, xxii. 427. ^ odyss. ii. 340. » lb. xxi. 293. 
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He represents the Greeks also as drinking hard when sailing 

away from Troy, and on that account quarrelling with one 

another, and in consequence perishing. And he relates that 

iEneas, the most eminent of the Trojans for wisdom, was led 

away by the manner in which he had talked, and bragged, and 

made promises to the Trojans, while engaged in drinking, 

so as to encounter the mighty Achilles, and was nearly killed. 

And Agamemnon says somewhere about drunkenness — 

Disastrous folly led me thus astray, 

Or wine's excess, or madness sent ^om Jove : 

placing madness and drunkenness in the same boat. And 
Dioscorides, too, the pupil of Isocrates, quoted these vei-ses 
with the same object, saying, " And Achilles, when reproach- 
ing Agamemnon, addresses him — 

Tyrant, with sense and courage quell'd by wine." 

This was the way in which the sophist of Thessalia argued, 
from whence came the term, a Sicilian proverb, and Athenajus 
is, perhaps, playing on the proverb. 

19. As to the meals the heroes took in Homer, there was 
first of all breakfast, which he calls apiarov, which he mentions 
once in the Odyssey, 

Ulysses and the swineherd, noble man. 
First lit the fire, and breakfast then began.^ 

And once in the Iliad, 

Then quickly they prepared to break their fast.* 
But this was the morning meal, which we call aV-panoyxoc, 
because we soak crusts of bread in pure wine (a*:paroc), and 
eat them, as Antiphanes says — 

While the cook the Ikpurrov prepares. 

And afterwards he says — 

Then when you have done your business. 
Come and share my hcparurii&s. 

And Cantharus says— 

A, Shall we, then, take our ^Kparifffihs there? 

B, No ; at the Isthmus all the slaves prepare 
The sweet Uptaroy, — 

using the two words as synonymous. Aristomenes says — 

111 stop awhile to breakfast, then I'll come. 
When I a slice or two of bread have eaten. 

But Philemon says that the ancients took the following 

1 Odyss. XV. 499. * Iliad, xxiv. 124. 

VOL. I. — ^ATH. C 
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meals — tbcpdriafia, apiarovf ienripivfmf or the afternoon maal, 
and hivvoy, sapper; calling the axparcflr/xoc l»eak&8t^ and 
apioToy ^ luncheon, and Ztiryoy the meal which came after 
luncheon. And the same order of names occur in .^ladiyliui^ 
where Palamedes is introduced, sajiug — 

The different officers I then appointed. 
And bade them recollect the soldiers' meak, 
In number three, first break&st, and then dinner. 
Supper the third. 

And of the fourth meal Homer speaks thus — 

And come thou ieieKi-na^as.^ 

That which some call hiXivdy is between what we call 
apioToy and hlTryoy; and apitrroy in Homer, that which is 
taken in the morning, dtiiryoy is what is taken at noon, which 
we call apiarov, and hopnov is the name for the evening meal. 
Sometimes, then, apiaroy is synonymous with Beivvoyj for 
somewhere or other Homer says — 

^arvov they took, then arm'd them for the fray. 

For making their hlirvov immediately after sunrise, they then 

advance to battle. 

20. In Homer they eat sitting down ; but some think that 

a separate table was set before each of the feasters. At all 

events, they say a polished table was set before Mentes when 

he came to Telemachus, arriving after tables were already 

laid for the , feast. However, this is not very clearly proved, 

fbr Minerva may have taken her food at Telemachus's table. 

But all along the banqueting-room full tables were laid out, 

as is even now the custom among many nations of the 

barbarians, 

Laden with all dainty dishes, 

as Anacreon says. And then when the guests have departed, 
the handmaidens 

Bore off the feasfc, and clear'd the lofty hall, 
Eemoved the goblets and the tables all. 



* Vide Liddell and Scott, in voc., who say, " In Homer it is taken at 
sunrise; and so -^>ch. Ag. 331, later breakfast vtsla called dfff>^i<r/io, and 
then &ptffTov was the midday meal, our lujicheon, the Roman prandium, 
as may be seen from Theoc. iv. 90 — 7, 8 ;" and 25 : translate eoir/pur/ia 
supper, and iiridopiris a second course of sweetmeats. 

2 Odyss. xvii. 699. This word is found nowhere else ; waiting till 
evening, Buttman Lexic. s. v. SeiAij, 12, explains it, having taken an 
afternoon meal. — L. & S. v. Call. Fr. 190. 
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The feast whieh he mentionB as taking place in the palace 
of Menedaus is of a peculiar character; for there he repre- 
sents the guests as conversing during the banquet ; and then 
they .'wash their hands and return to the board, and proceed 
to supper after having indulged their grief. But the line is 
the last book of the Iliad, which is usually read, 

He eat and draak, while still the table stood, 
should be read, 

He eat and dnok still, while the table stood, 

or else there Vould be blame implied for what Achilles was 

doing at the moment ; for how could it be decent that a table 

should be laid before Achilles, as before a party of revellers, 

down the whole length of a banquetiug-room ? Bread, then, 

was placed on the table in baskets, and the rest of the meal 

consisted wholly of roast meat. But Homer never speaks of 

broth, Antiphanes says. 

He neyer boil'd the legs or hannchcB, 
But roasted brains and roasted paunches. 
As did his sires of old. 

21. And portions of the meat were then distributed among 

the guests; from which circumstances he speaks of "equal 

feasts," because of their equal division. And he calls suppers 

8(UTa9, from the word Sareofiai, to divide, since not only was 

the meat distributed in that way, but the wine also. 

Their hunger was appeased, 
And strength recruited by the equal feast.' 

And again, 

Come, then, Achilles, share this equal feast' 

From these passages Zenodotus got the idea that Balra 
itoT/v meant a good feast ; for as food is a necessary good to 
men, he says that he, by extension of the meaning of the 
word, called it itarqy. But men in the early times, as they 
had not food in sufficient abundance, the moment any 
appeared, rushed on it all at once, and tore it to pieces with 
violence, and even took it away from others who had it ; and 
this disorderly behaviour gave rise to bloodshed. And it is 
from this that very probably the word aTocr^aAta originated, 
because it was in 60X101, another name for banquets, that men 
first offended against one another. But when, by the bounty 

' Odyss. viiL 98. « Iliad, ix. 225. 

C2 
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of Ceres, food became abundant, then they distributed an 
equal portion to each individual, and so banquets became 
orderly entertainments. Then came the invention of wine 
and of sweetmeats, which were also distributed equally : and 
cups, too, were given to men to drink out of, and these cups 
all held the same quantity. And as food was called 8019, 
from 8aC€o-6ai, that is, from being divided, so he who roasted 
the meat was called Satrpog, because it was he who gave each 
guest an equal portion. We must remark that the poet uses 
the word 8ais only of what is eaten by men, and* never applies 
it to beasts ; so that it was out of ignorance of the force of 
this word that Zenodotus, in his edition writes : — 

avTovs 8^ i\^pM T€vxc Kvvfcrcru/ 
oloivoiffi re da7ra,^ 

calling the food of the vultm^es and other birds by this name, 
though it is man alone who has come to an equal division 
after his previous violence, on which account it is his food 
alone that is called 8019, and the portion given to him is 
. called fjLOLpa. But the feasters mentioned in Homer did not 
cany home the fragments, but when they were satisfied they 
left them with the givers of the feast ; and the housekeeper 
took them in order, if any stranger arrived, to have some- 
thing to give him. 

22, Now Homer represents the men of his time as 
eating fish and birds : at all events, in Sicily the companions 
of Ulysses catch 

All fish and birds, and all that come to hand 
With barbed books.* 

But as the hooks were not forged in Sicily, but were brought 
by them in their vessel; it is plain that they were fond 
of and skilful in catching fish. And again, the poet com- 
pares the companions of Ulysses, who were seized by Sylla, 
to fish caught with a long rod pud thrown out of doors; and 
he speaks more accurately concerning this act than those who 
have written poems or treatises professedly on the subject. I 
refer to Ceecilius of Argos, and Numenius of Heraclea, and 
Pancrates the Arcadian, and Posidonius the Corinthian, and 
Oppianus the Cilician, who lived a short time ago ; for we 

* The real reading is Olwvourl tc irua-i, Iliad, i. 6. '* He made them 
the prey of dogs and of all birds." * Odyss. xii. 322. 
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know of all those men as writers of heroic poems about 
fishing. And of prose essayists on the subject we have 
Seleucus of Tarsus, and Leonidas of Byzantium, and Agatho« 
cles of Atracia. But he never expressly mentions such food 
at his banquets, just as he also forbears to speak of the meat 
of young animals, as such food was hardly considered suitable 
to the dignity of heroes of reputation. However, they did 
eat not only fish, but oysters ; though this sort of food is 
neither very wholesome nor very nice, but the oysters lie at 
the bottom of the sea, and one cannot get at them by any 
other means, except by diving to the bottom. 

An active man is he, and diyea with ease ;^ 

as he says of a man who could have collected enough to satisfy 
many men, while hunting for oysters. 

23. Before each one of the guests in Homer is placed a 
separate cup. Demodocus has a basket and a table and a cup 
placed before him, 

To drink whene'er his soul desired.* 

Again the goblets are crowned with drink; that is to say, they 
are filled so that the liquor stands above the brim, and the 
cups have a sort of crown of wine on them. Now the cup- 
bearers filled them so for the sake of the omen; and then they 
pour out 

the word Traoriy referring not to the cups but to the men. 
Accordingly Alcinous says to Pontonous, 

Let all around the due libation pay 

To Jove, who guides the wanderer on his way i* 

and then he goes on, 

All drink the juice that glads the hearb of man. 

And due honour is paid at those banquets to all the most 
eminent men. Accordingly, Tydides is honoured with great 
quantities of meat and wine ; and Ajax receives the compli- 
ment of a whole chine of beef. And the kings are treated 
in the same way : — 

A rump of beef they set before the king :* 

1 Iliad, xvi. 745. « odyss. vii. 70. » Iliad, i. 471. 

* Odyss. vii. 179. « II. iv. 66. 
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that TR, before Menelaus. And in like manner he honours 
Idomeneus and Agamemnon 

With ever brimming cupa of rosy wine.* 

And Sarpedon, among the Lycians, receives ihe same re^pect^ 
and has the highest seat^ and the most meat. 

They had also a way of saluting in drinkii^ one another's 
health ; and so even the gods, 

In golden goblets pledged each other's health ; 

that is, they took one another by the right hand while drink- 
ing. And so some one ScticKr' 'A;(tAA€a, which is the same 
as if he had said ISc^lovto, that is, took him by the ri^t hand. 
He drank to him, proffering him the goblet in his right hand. 
They also gave some of their own portion to those to whom 
they wished to show attention ; as, Ulysses having cut off 
a piece of chine of beef which was set before himself, sent it 
to Demodocus, 

24. They also availed themselves at their banquets of the 
services of minstrels and dancers; as the suitors did, and in 
the palace of Menelaus 

A band amid the joyous circle sings 
High airs attempered to the vocal strings ; 
While, warbling to the varied strain, advance 
Two sprightly youths to form the bounding dance.' 

And though Homer uses fioXirrj, warbling, here, he is really 
speaking only of the exercise of the dance. But the race of 
bards in those days was modest and orderly, cultivating 
a disposition like that of philosophers. And accordingly 
Agamemnon leaves his bard as a guardian and counsellor 
to Clytaemnestra : who, first of all, going through all the. 
virtues of women, endeavoured to inspire her with an ambi- 
tion of excelling in virtuous and ladylike habits ; and, after 
that, by supplying her with agreeable occupation, sought 
to prevent her inclinations from going astray after evil 
thoughts : so that -^gisthus could not seduce the woman till 
he had murdered the bard on a desert island. And the same 
is the character of that bard who sings under compulsion 
before the suitors ; who bitterly reproached them for laying 
plots against Penelope. We find too that using one general 

1 Iliad, iv. 3. « Odyss. iv. 18. 
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term. Homer calls all bards objects of veneration among 

mexL 

Therefore the holy Muse their honoar gnardi 
In every land, and loves the race of barda.^ 

And Bemodocus the bard of the Phseacians sings of the in- 
trigue between Mars and Venus; not because he approves of 
such behaviour, but for the purpose of dissuading his hearers 
from the indulgence of such passions, knowing tlmt they have 
been brought up in a luxurious way, and therefore relating to 
them tales not inconsistent with their own manners, for the 
purpose of pointing out to them the evil of them, and per- 
suading them to avoid such conduct. And Phemius sings 
to the suitors, in compliance with their desire, the tale of 
the retiOTi of the Greeks from Troy ; and the sirens sing to 
Ulysses what they think will be most agreeable to him, Saying 
what they think most akin to his own ambition and extensive 
learning. We know, say they, 

Whate'er beneath the sun's bright journey lies, 
Oh stay and learn new wisdom from the wise.^ 

25, The dances spoken of in Homer are partly those of 
tumblers and partly those of ball-players; the invention of which 
last kind AgaUis, the Corcyrean authoress, who wrote on gram- 
mar, attributes to Nausicaa, paying a compliment to her own 
countrywoman; but Dicsearchus attributes it to the Sicyo- 
nians. But Hippasus gives the credit of both this and gymnastic 
exercises to the Lacedsemonians. However, Nausicaa is the 
only one of his heroines whom Homer introduces playing at 
ball. Demoteles, the brother of Theognis the Chian sophist, 
was eminent for his skill in this game ; and a man of the 
name of Chserephanes, who once kept following a debauched 
young man, and did not speak to him, but prevented him 
from misbehaving. And when he said, " Chserephanes, you 
may make your own terms with me, if you will only desist 
from following me ; '* " Do you think," said he, " that I want 
to speak to you? " " If you do not," said he, " why do you 
follow me V* "I like to look at you," he replied, " but I do 
not approve of your conduct." 

The thing called ^ovAXtKXov, which appears to have been a 
kind of smaJl ball, was invented by Atticus the Neapolitan, 
the tutor in gymnastics of the great Pompey. And in the 
» Odyss. vii. 481. 2 n,. xii. 191. 
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game of ball the variation called apiraarbv used to be called 
<t>aivLvSa, and I think that the best of all the games of ball. 

26. There is a great deal of exertion and labour in a game 
of ball^ and it causes great straining of the neck and shoulders. 
Antiphanes says. 

Wretch that I am, my neck 's so stiff; 

and again Antiphanes describes the ^atvtVSa thus :— 

The player takes the ball elate. 

And gives it safely to his mate. 

Avoids the blows of th' other side. 

And shouts to see them hitting wide ; 

List to the cries, " Hit here," "hit there,"' 

''Too far," "too high," "that is not fair,"— 

See every man with ardour bums 

To make good strokes and quick returns. 

And it was called ^atvtVSa from the rapid motion of those 
■who played, or else because its inventor, as Juba the Mauri- 
tanian says, was Phsenestius, a master of gymnastics. And 
Antiphanes, 

To play Phaeninda at Phsenestius" school. 

And those who played paid great attention to elegance of 
motion and attitude; and accordingly Demoxenus says: — 

A youth I saw was playing ball. 
Seventeen years of age and tall ; 
From Cos he came, and well I wot 
The Gods look kindly on that spot. 
For when he took the ball or threw it, 
So pleased were all of us to view it, 
"We all cried out ; so great his grace, 
Such frank good humour in his face. 
That every time he spoke or moved, 
All felt as if that youth they loved. 
Sure ne'er before had these eyes seen, 
Nor ever since, so fair a mien ; 
Had 1 staid long most sad my plight 
Had been to lose my wits outright. 
And even now the recollection 
Disturbs my senses' calm reflection. 

Ctesibius also of Chalcis, a philosopher, was no bad player. 
And there were many of the friends of Antigonus the king 
who used to take their coats off and play ball with him. 
Timocrates, too, the Lacedaemonian, wrote a book on playing 
ball. 

27. But the Phseacians in Homer had a dance also uncon- 
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nected with ball playing; and they danced very cleverly, alter* 
nating in figures with one another. That is what is meant 
by the expression, 

In frequent interchanges, 
while others stood by and made a clapping noise with their 
fore-fingers, which is called Xyjk€lv, The poet was acquainted 
also wi^ the art of dancing so as to keep time with singing. 
And while Demodocus was sin^ng, youths just entering on 
manhood were dancing; and in the book which is called the 
Manu&cture of the Arms, a boy played the harp. 

Danced round and sung in soft well measured tone. 

And in these passages the aUusion is to that which is called 
the hyporchematic * style, which flourished in the time of 
Xenodemus and Pindar. And this kind of dance is an imita- 
tion of actions which are explained by words, and is what the 
elegant Xenophon represents as having taken place, in his 
Anabasis, at the banquet given by Seuthes the Thracian. 
He says: 

"After libations were made, and the guests had sung a 
paean, there rose up first the Thracians, and danced in arms 
to the music of a flute, and jumped up very high, with light 
jumps, and used their swords. And at last one of them 
strikes another, so that it seemed to every one that the man 
was wounded. And he fell down in a very clever manner, 
and all the bystanders raised an outcry. And he who struck 
him having stripped him of his arms, went out singing Sitalces. 
And others of the Thracians carried out his antagonist as if 
he were dead; but in reality, he was not hurt. After this 
some iEnianians and Magnesians rose up, who danced the 
dance called Carpsea, they too being in armour. And the 
feshion of that (knee was like this: One man, having laid 
aside his arms, is sowing, and driving a yoke of oxen, con- 
stantly looking roimd as if he were afraid. Then there comes 
up a robber; but the sower, as soon as he sees him, snatches 
up his arms and fights in defence of his team in regular time 
to the music of the flute. And at last the robber, having 

* " Mpxntuh a hyporcheme or choral hymn to Apollo, near akin to 
the Psean. It was of a very lively character, accompanied with dancing 
(whence the name) and pantomimic action; and is compared by 
Athenseus to the H6pZoii (630 E). Pindar's Fragments, 71 — 82, are 
remains of hyporchemes." — Liddell & Scott, in voc. \nc6pxniM, 
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bound the man, carries off the team; bat sometimes the 
sower conquers the robber, and then binding him alongside 
his oxen, he ties his hands behind him, and drives him for- 
ward. And one man," says he, " danced the Persian dance, 
and rattling one shield against another, fell down, and rose 
up again : and he did all this in time to the music of a flute. 
And the Arcadians rising up, all moved in time, being clothed 
in armour, the flute-players* playing the tune suited to an 
armed march ; and they sung the psean, and danced.*' 

28, The heroes used also flutes and pipes. At all events Aga- 
memnon hears " the voice of flutes and pipes," which however 
he never introduced into banquets, except that in the Manu- 
fiicture^ of Arms, he mentions the flute on the occasion of a 
marriage-feast. But flutes he attributes to the barbarians. 
Accordingly, the Trojans had " the voice of flutes and pipes," 
and they made libations, when they got up from the fea.st, 
making^them to Mercury, and not, as they did afterwards, to 
Jupiter the Finisher. For Mercury appears to be the patron 
of sleep : they drop libations to him also on their tongues 
when they depart from a banquet, and the tongues are 
especially allotted to him, as being the instruments of 
eloquence. 

Homer was acquainted also with a variety of meats. At 
aU events he uses the expression " various meatsi," and 

Meats such as godlike kings rejoice to taste. 
He was acquainted, too, with everything that is thought 
luxurious even in our age. And accordingly the palace of 
Menelaus is the most splendid of houses. And Polybius 
describes the palace of one of the Spanish kings as being some- 
thing similar in its appointments and splendour, saying that 
he was ambitious of imitating the luxury of the Phseacians, 
except as far as there stood in the middle of the palace 
huge silver and golden goblets full of wine made of barley. 
But Homer, when describing the situation and condition of 
Calypso's house, represents Mercury as astonished; and in his 
descriptions the life of the Phseacians is whoUy devoted to 

pleasure : 

"We ever love the banquet rich. 
The music of the lyre, 

1 That is to say, in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, which relates the 
making of the arms for Achilles by Yulcan. 
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and 80 cxL And 

How goodly seems it, etc. etc. 

lines which Eratosthenes says ought to stand thus: — 

How goodly seems it ever to employ 

Far from all ills man's social davs in joy, 

T^e plenteoas board high heap*d with cates divine. 

While toneiul songs bid flow i^e generous wine.^ 

When he says " far from all ills," hjj means where folly is not 
allowed to exhibit itself; for it t^buld be impossible for the 
Phseacians to be anything but wise, inasmuch as they are 
very dear to the gods, as Nausicaa says. 

29. In Homer, too, the suitors amused themselves in front 
of the doors of the palace with dice ; not having learnt how 
to play at dice from Diodorus of Megalopolis, or from Theo- 
dorus, or from Leon of Mitylene, who was descended from 
Athenian ancestors: and was absolutely invincible at dice, 
as Phanias says. But Apion of Alexandria says that he had 
heard from Cteson of Ithaca what sort of game the game of 
dice, as played by the suitors, was. For the suitors being 
a hundred and eight in number, arranged their pieces oppo- 
site to one another in equal numbers, they themselves also 
being divided into two equal parties, so that there were on 
each side fifty-four ; and between the men there was a small 
space left empty. And in this middle space they placed one 
man, which they called Penelope. And they made this the 
mark, to see if any one of them could hit it with his man; 
and then, when they had cast lots, he who drew the lot aimed 
at it. Then if any one hit it and drove Penelope forward out 
of her place, then he put down his own man in the place of 
that which had been hit and moved from its place. After 
which, standing up again, he shot his other man at Penelope in 
the place in which she was the second time. And if he hit 
her again without touching any one of the other men, he won 
the game, and had gi*eat hopes that he should be the man to 
marry her. He says too that Eurymachus gained the greatest 
number of victories in this game, and was very sanguine about 
his marriage. And in consequence of their luxury the suitors 
had such tender hands that they were not able to bend the 
bow; and even their servants were a very luxurious set. 

* Odyss. ix. 7. 
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Homer, too, speaks of the smell of perfumes as somethiiig 
very admirable : — 

Spirit divine I whose exhalation greets 

The sense of gods with more than mortal sweets.^ 

He speaks, too, of splendid beds; and such is the bed which 
Arete orders her handmaids to prepare for Ulysses. And 
Nestor makes it a boast to Telemachus^that he is well provided 
with such things. 

30. But some of the other poets have spoken of the habits 
of expense and indolence of their own time as existing also at 
the time of the Trojan war; and so iEschylus very improperly 
introduces the Greeks as so drunk as to break their vessels 
about one another's heads; and he says — 

This is the man who threw so well 
The vessel with an evil smell, - 
And miss'd me not, but dash'd to shivers 
The pot too full of steaming rivers 
Against my head, which now, alas ! sir. 
Gives other smells besides macassar. 

And Sophocles says in his banquet of the Greeks, 

He in his anger threw too well 
The vessel with an evil smell 
Against my head, and fill'd the room 
With something not much like perfume ; 
So that I swear I nearly fainted 
With the foul steam the vessel vented. 

But Eupolis attacks the man who first mentioned such a 

thing, saying — 

I hate the ways of Sparta's line, 
And would rather fry my dinner; 
He who first invented wine 
Made poor man a greater sinner. 
And through him the greater need is 
Of the arts of Palamedes.^ 

But in Homer the chiefs banquet in Agamemnon's tent in 
a very orderly manner ; and if in the Odyssey Achilles and 
Ulysses dispute and Agamemnon exults, still their rivalry 
with one another is advantageous, since what they are dis- 
cussing is whether Troy is to be taken by stratagem, or by 
open-hand fighting. And he does not represent even the 

> Iliad, xiv. 373. 

' Sohwcighauser says here that the text of this fragment of Eupolis 
is corrupt, and the sense and metre undiscoverable. 
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suitors as drunk, nor has he ever luade his heroes guilty of 
such disorderly conduct as ^Eschylus and Sophocles have, 
though he does speak of the foot of an ox being thrown at 
Ulysses. 

31. And his heroes sit at their banquets, and do not lie 
down. And this was sometimes the case at the feasts of Alex- 
ander the king, as Dures says. For he once, when giving a 
feast to his captains to the number of six thousand, made 
them sit upon silver chairs and couches, having covered them 
with purple covers. And Hegesander says that it was not the 
custom in Macedonia for any one to lie down at a banquet, 
unless he had slain a boar which had escaped beyond the line 
of nets; but with that exception, every one sat at supper. 
And so Cassander, when he was thirty-five years of age, supped 
with his fether in a sitting posture, not being able to perform 
the above-mentioned exploit, though he was of man's estate, 
and a gallant hunter. 

But Homer, who has always an eye to propriety, has not 
introduced his heroes feasting on anything except meat, and 
that too they dressed for themselves. For it caused neither 
ridicule nor ^ame to see them preparing and cooking their 
own food : for they studied to bo able to wait upon them- 
selves; and they prided themselves, says Chrysippus, on their 
dexterity in such matters. And accordingly Ulysses boasts of 
being a better hand than any one else at making a fire and 
cutting up meat. And in the book of the Iliad called The 
Prayers,^ Patroclus acts as cupbearer, and Achilles prepares 
the supper. And when Menelaus celebrates a marriage feast, 
Megapenthes the bridegroom acts as cupbearer. But now wo 
have come to such a pitch of eflfeminacyas to lie down while 
at our meals. 

32. And lately baths too have been introduced; things which 
formerly men would not have permitted to exist inside a ciiy. 
And Antiphanes points out their injurious character ; 

Plagae take the bath ! just see the plight 

In which the thing has left me ; 
It seems t\haye boil'd me up, and quite 

Of strength and nerve bereft me. 
Qon't touch me, curst was he who taught a 
Man to soak in boiling water. 

> The Ninth Book. 
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And Hermippus says^ 

As to mischieyoos habits, if yon ask mj rote, 
I say there are two common kinds of self-slaoghier, 

One, constantly pouring strong wine down your throat. 
T'other plunging in up to your throat in hot water. 

But now the refinements of cooks and perfumers have in- 
creased so much, that Alexis says that even if a man could 
bathe in a bath of perfume he would not be content. And 
all the manufactories of sweetmeats are in great T^our, and 
such plans are devised for intercourse between people, that 
some have proposed even to stuff the so&s and chairs with 
sponge, as on the idea that that will make the occupiers more 
amorous. And Theophrastus says that some contrivances are 
of wondrous efficacy in such matters; and Phylarchna con- 
firms him, by reference to some of the presents which San- 
drocottus, the king of the Indians, sent to Seleucus; which 
were to act like charms in producing a wonderful degree of 
affection, while some, on the contrary, were to bamsh love. 
Music, too, has been cultivated now, in a way which is a great 
perversion of its legitimate use: and extravagance has de- 
scended even to our clothes and shoes. 

33. But Homer, though he was well acquainted with the 
nature of perfume, has never introduced any of his heroes as 
perfumed except Paris; when he says, "glittering with 
beauty," as in another place he says that Venus — 

With every beauty eyery feature arms. 

Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms.^ 

Nor does he ever represent them as wearing crowns, although 
by some of his similes and metaphors he shows that he knew 
of gai'lands. At all events he speaks of 

That lovely isle crown'd by the foaming waves,^ 

And again he says — 

yor all around the crown of battle swells.* 

We must remark, too, that in the Odyssey he represents his 
characters as washing their hands before they partake of food. 
But in the Iliad there is no trace of such a custom. For the 
life described in the Odyssey is that of men living easily and 
luxuriously owing to the peace ; on which account the men 

1 Odyss. xviii. 191. « lb. x. 195. » Iliad, xiii. 736. 
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of that time indulged their bodies with baths and washings. 
And that is the reason why in that state of things they play 
at dice, and dance, and play bsdl. But Herodotus is mistaken 
-when he says that those sports were invented in the time of 
Atys to amuse the people during the famine. For the heroic 
times are older than Atys. And the men living in the time 
of the Iliad are almost constantly crying out — 

Baise the battle cry so clear, 
Ptelude to the warlike spear. 

34. Now to go back to ^hat we were saying before. The 
Athenians made Aristonicus the Carystian, who used to play 
at ball with Alexander the king, a freeman <rf their city on 
account of his skill, and they erected a statue to him. And 
even in later times the Greeks considered all handicraft trades 
of much less importance than inventions which had any refe- 
rence to amusement. And the people of Histisea, and of 
Chreum, erected in their theatre a brazen statue holding a die 
in its hand to Theodorus the juggler. And on the same 
principle the Milesians erected one to Archelaus the harp- 
player. But at Thebes there is no statue to Pindar, though 
there is one to Cleon the singer, on which there is the 
inscription- 
Stranger, thou seest Pytheas' tunefiil son, 

While living oft with yict'ry's garlands crown'd. 
Sweet singer, though on earth his race is run, 

E'en the high heayens with his name resound. 

Polemo relates that when Alexander razed Thebes to the 
ground, one man who escaped hid some gold in the garments 
of this statue, as they were hollow ; and then when the city 
was restored he returned and recovered his money after a 
lapse of thirty years. But Herodotus, the logomime as he 
was called, and Archelaus the dancer, according to Hege- 
sander, were. more honoured by Antiochus the king than any 
others of his friends. And Antiochus his father made the 
sons of Sostratus the flute-player his body guards. 

3o. And Matreas, the strolling player of Alexandria, was ad- 
mired by both Greeks and Komans ; and he said that he was 
cherishing a beast which was eating itself. So that even now 
it is disputed what that beast of Matreaa's was. He used to 
propose ridiculous questions in parody of the doubts raised by 
Aristotle, and then he read them in public ; as " Why is the 
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sun said to set, and not to dive 1" " why are sponges said to 
suck lip, and not to drink V* and " why do we say of a tetra- 
drachm that it KaToXAaTrerat/ when we never speak of its 
getting in a passion?" And the Athenians gave Pothimos 
the puppet-master the use of the very stage on which Euri- 
pides had exhibited his noble dramas. And they also erected 
a statue of Euripides in the theatre next to the statue of^Es- 
chylus. Xenophon the conjuror, too, was very popular among 
them, who left behind him a pupil of the name of Cratis- 
thenes, a citizen of Phlias ; a man who used to make fire 
spout up of its own accord, and who contrived many oth^ 
extraordinary sights, so as almost to make men discredit the 
evidence of their own senses. And Nymphodorus the con- 
juror was another such ; a man who having quarrelled with 
the people of Rhegium, as Duris relates, was the first man 
who turned them into ridicule as cowards. And Eudicus the 
buffoon gained great credit by imitating wrestlers and boxers, 
as Aristoxenus relates. Straton of Tarentum, also, had many 
admirers j he was a mimic of the dithyrambic poets ; and so 
had (Enonas the Italian, who mimicked the harp-players ; 
and who gave representations of the Cyclops trying to sing, 
and of Ulysses when shipwrecked, speaking in a clownish 
fashion. And Diopeithes the Locrian, according to the ac- 
count of Phanodemus, when he came to Thebes, festened round 
his waist bladders fuU of wine and milk, and then, squeezing 
them, pretended that he was drawing up those liquids out of 
his mouth. And Noemon gained a great reputation for the 
same sort of tricks. 

There were also in Alexander's court the following jugglers, 
who had all a great name. Scymnus of Tarentum, and Phi- 
listides of Syracuse, and Heraclitus of Mitylene. And there 
were too some strolling players of high repute, such as 
Cephisodorus and Pantaleon. And Xenophon makes mention 
also of Philip the buffoon. 

36. Rome may fairly be called the nation of the world. And 
he will not be filr out who pronounces the city of the Romans 
an epitome of the whole earth ; for in it you may see every 
other city arranged collectively, and many also separately ; 
for instance, there you may see the golden city of the Alex- 

* This is a pun wMch cannot be rendered in English, KaTaKXd<r<rofiai 
meaning to be changed, of money; and to be reconciled, of enemies. 
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sndrisjiB, the beRutiful metrDpoUs of Antioch, tbo EurpoBtung 
beaut; of Nicomedia; and beeidei) all these that most glorious 
of ivll the cities which Jupiter has ever displayed, I mean 
Aliens. And not only one day, but all the daya in au entire 
vear, would be too short fov a man who should attempt to 
enumerate aU the cities vrhich might be enumerated as dia- 
ocmible in that uranopolia of the Bomans, the city of Bomo; 
BO numerous are tbey. — For indeed some entire nations are 
settled there, as the Cappodociaus, the Scythians, the people of 
Pontus, and many others. And all these nations, being so to 
say tbe entire population of the world, called the dancer who 
was so &mous in our time Memphis, comparing him, on 
account of the elegance of his movements, to the most royal 
and honourable of cities ; a city of which Bacchylides sings — 
Meiuphis, wbicb winter daies not to assail. 
And lotus^n'o^niMl Nile. 

As for the Pythagorean philosophy, Athenieus explains 
that to us, and shows us everything in silence more intelijgibly 
than others who undertiike to teach the arts whiuh I'equiro 
talking. 

37. Now of tragic dancing, as it was called, such as it existed 
in his time, Bathyllus of Alexandria was the first introducer; 
whom Seleucus describes as having been a legitimate dancer. 
This Bathyllus, according to the accouut of Aristonicua, and 
Pylades too, who has written a treatise on dancing, compiised 
the Italian dance from the comic one which was called KopSa^, 
and iram the tragic dance which was called tfiniXtia, and 
irom the Satyric dauce which was called o-ikivvk, (from which 
also the Satyrs were caOed iriKiwurrai,) the inventor of which 
was a barbarian named Sicinnus, though some say that Sicin- 
nua was a Cretan. Now, the dance invented by Pyiades was 
stately, jMitbetic, and laborious ; but that of Bathyllus was ia 
a merrier style ; for he added to Lis a kind of ode to Apollo. 
But Sophocles, in addition to being eminent for perHonal 
beauty, was very accomplished in music and dancing, having 
been instructed in those arts while a boy by Lampnis, and 
after the naval victory of Salamis, be having no clothes on, 
but only being anointed with oil, danced round the trophy 
erected on that occasion to the music of the lyre, but some 
gay that he had his tunic on ; and when he exhibited his 
Thamyris he himself played the harp; and he also played at 

TOI.. I. — ATH. D 
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btn widi gPoA dkill when he eihitwtpd hk Nbdmiil And 

Socnttt the Wise lam yoj fond of the danoe Ifanphk ; and 

aehe was oftea caught daacmg, aa Xenophoo rriatiiij he said 

to his friends that dancing was a gjnmasiic euaLiaae for etery 

limb ; for the ancknta ined the word nyx'y" ^ ewy aort 

ef motioa. and agitatkn. Anacieoii aaya — 

The fiKr-kdr'd Bttdi of Migk^ JoTB 
Daaeed lights in the mjwtic gnm ; 

and Ion has the expreasion — 

Tbu stomge ocennenoe makes mj heart to daaea 

38. And Hermipfpns says, that Theophrastns used to come to 
the walks at a regular hour, carefdllj and beaatifnUy dressed ^ 
and that then he would sit down and enter upon an azgnment, 
indtdging in ereiy sort of motion and gesture imaginable ; 
so that once while imitating an epicure he eyen put out his 
tongue and licked his lips. 

Those men were veiy careful to put on their dothes neatly ; 
and they ridiculed those who did not do so. Plato, in tLe 
Thesetetus, speaks of ''a man who has capacity to manage eveiy* 
thing clererly and perfectly, but who has no idea how to put 
on even proper clothes like a gentleman, and who has no 
notion of the propriety of language, so as to be able to cele- 
brate the life of gods and men in a becoming manner." And 
Sappho jests upon Andromeda : — 

Sore by Bome milkmaid yon 're been taught 
To dress, whose gown is all too short 
To reach her sturdy ancles. 

And PhiletaBrus says — 

Don't let yonr gown fell down too low, 
Kor pull it up too high to show 
X oar legs in clownish fashion. 

And Hermippus says, that Theocritus of Chios used to blame 
the way in which Anaximenes used to wrap his doak round 
him as a boorish style of dressing. And CaUistratus the pupil 
of Aristophanes, in one of his writings, attacked Aristarchus 
severely for not being neatly dressed, on the groiHid, that sAh 
tention to th6se minutisB is no trifling indication of a man'a 
abilities and good sense. On which account Alexis says— 

Tis a sure sign of a degraded nature. 

To walk along the street in sloren's gaise ; 

Having the means of neatness : which costs nothiag ; > 
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Ib snbjeot W no lox : rcquiroBno ohwige; 

And erecliliblB is to hini who uacs it, 

And plmsaut to kll those who wlUieis it. 

Who than would over diBregard thia rule, 

That wiRhcB to bo thought a man of seiuo 1 
39. But ^scbjlufl was not only the inventor of becomiugnnd 
•Signified dress, which the bicrophaute and toroh-benxers of the 
sacred festivalB imitated ^ but he also invented manj tigiut^ 
ia dancing, and taught them to the dancers of the ohorus. 
And Ohamteleon states that he first arranged the chomseB, 
not oaing the ordinary dancing-masters, but himself arranging 
the figures of the danoerB for the chorus ; and altogether that 
he took the whole arrangement of his tragedies on himself. 
And he himself acted in his own plays veiy fairly. And accoi-d- 
ingly, Aristophanes {and we may well trust the comic writers 
in what they say of the ti'ageiiiaiis) represents .^achylns him- 
self as Baying — 



And again, he says, " I recollect that when I saw ' The Phry- 
gians,' when the men came on who were uniting with Priam in 
his petition for the ransom of his son, some danced in this 
way, some in that, al! at random." Teleais, or Teleatea, (which- 
ever was his right name,) the dancing-master, invented many 
figures, and taught men to use the action of their hands, so as 
to give erpression to what they said. Phillis the DeUan, a musi- 
cian, says, that the ancient harp-players moved their counte- 
nances but little, hut their feet very much, imitating the march 
of troops or the dancing of a chorus. Accordingly Aristotle 
says, that Telestea the director of .^schylns's choruses was so 
■ great a master of his art, that in managing the choruses of the 
Seven Generals against Thebes, he made all the transactions 
pl^ hy dancing. They say, too, that the old poets, Thespis, 
Pratinaa, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called dancing 
poetfl, heoanse they not only made their dramas depend upon 
the da,ncing of the chorus, but because, besides directing the 
adubition of their own plays, they also taught dancing to all 
nho wished to learn. But jEschylus was often drunk when he 
wrote his tragedies, if we may trust ChamEcIeou ; and accord- 
ingly Sophocles reproached him, saying, that even when he 
did what was right he did not know that he was doing so. 



J 
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40. Now the naijonal dances are the following : — ^the Lace- 
djcmonian, the Troezenian, the Epizephyrian, the Cretan, the 
Ionian, the Mantinean, which Aristoxenus considers as the best 
of all, on account of its movement of the hands. And dancing 
was considered so creditable an employment, and one requir- 
ing so much talent, that Pindar calls Apollo a dancer : — 

Prince of dancers, prince of grace. 
Hail, Phoebus of the silver quiver. 

And Homer too, or one of the Homeridse, in one of the hymns 

to Apollo, says — 

How deftly Phoebus strikes the golden lyre, 

While strength and grace each moving limb inspire ! 

and Eumelus, or Arctinus, the Corinthian, somewhere or other 
introduces Jupiter himself as dancing, saying — 

And gracefully amid the dancing throng, 
The sire of gods and mortals moved along. 

But Theophrastus says that Andron of Catana, a flute-player, 
was the first person who invented motions of the body keep- 
ing time to music, while he played on the flute to the dancers ; 
J5:om whom dancing among the ancients was called Sicelizing. 
And that he was followed by Cleophantus of Thebes. Among 
the dancers of reputation there was Bulbus, mentioned by 
Cratinus and Callias ; and Zeno the Cretan, who was in high 
favour with Artaxerxes, mentioned by Ctesias. Alexander 
also, in his letter to Philoxenus, mentions Theodorus and 
Chrysippus. 

41. The Temple of the Muses is called by Timon the 
Phliasian, the satiric writer, the basket, by which term he 
means to ridicule the philosophers who frequent it, as if they 
were fattened up in a hen-coop, like valuable birds :— 

^gypt has its mad recluses, 

Book'bewilder'd anchorites. 
In the hen-coop of the Muses 

Keeping up their endless fights. 

.... till these table orators got cured of their diarrhoea of 
wotds; a pack of men, who from their itch for talking 
appear io me to have forgotten the Pythian oracle, wMch 
ClutmfiBleon quotes — 

ThreQ weeks ere Sirius bums up the -wheat. 
And three weeks after, seek the cool retreat 
Of shady house, and better your condition 
By taking Bacchus for your sole physician. 
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And 8o Mnesitheus the Athenian says that the Pythia en- 
joined the Athenians to honour Bacchus the physician. But 
Alcseus, the Mitylencean poet, says — 

Steep your heart in roey wine, for see, the dogstar is in view ; 
Lest by heat and thirst oppress'd yon should the season's fury me. 

And in another place he says — 

Fill me, boy, a sparkling cup ; 
See, the dogstar 's comiug up. 

And Eupolis says that Callias was compelled to drink by 
Protagoras, in order that his lungs might not be melted away 
before the dogdays. But at such a time I not only feel my 
lungs dried up, but I may almost say my heart too. And 
Antiphanes saytf — 

A. Tell me, I pray you, how you life define. 

B. To drink fiill goblets of rich Chian wine. 
You see how toll and fine the forest grows 
Through which a sacred river ceaseless flows ; 
While on dry soils the stately beech and oak 
Die without waiting for the woodman's stroke. 

And so, says he, they, disputing about the dogstar, had 
plenty to dnnk. Thus the word jSpe^w, to moisten or soak, is 
often applied to drinking. And so Antiphanes says — 

Eating much may bring on choking, 
Unless you take a turn at soaking. 

And Eubulus has — 

A. I Sicon come with duly moisten'd clay. 

K What have you drunk then] A. That you well may say. 

42. Now the verb avairiima, meaning to fall hack, has pro- 
perly reference to the mind, meaning to despair, to be out of 
heart. Thucydides says in his first book, " When they are 
defeated they are least of all people inclined to dvairwrrctv." 
And Cratinus uses the same expression of rowers — 

Ply your oars and bend your backs. 

And Xenophon in his (Economics says, "Why is it that 
rowers are not troublesome to one another, except because 
they sit in regular order, and bend forward in regular order, 
and (ayaTrvjrrawTiv) lean back in regular order?" — ^The word 
avaKtUrBoLL is properly applied to a statue, on which account 
they used to laugh at those who used the word of the guests 
at a feast^ for whom the proper expression was KaTOKci/iau 
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•Accordingly Diphilus puts into the mouth of a man at a 

feast — 

I for a wMle sat down {dp^Ktlfirip) : 

and his fidend, not approving of such an expression^ says, 
'AvoKcuro. And Philippides has — 

I supped too dmKeifjLivos m his house. 

And then the other speaker rejoins — 

What, was he giying a dinner to a statue 1 

But the word KaTOKiicrOaL is used, and also KaTOKcicXZb'^acy of 
jeclining at meals : as Xenophon and Plato prove in their 
essays called the Banquet. Alexis too says — 

'Tis hard before one's supper to lie down. 

For if one does one cannot go to sleep ; 

Nor give much heed to aught that may be said ; 

One's thoughts being fix'd on what there 11 be to eat. 

Not but what the word avoK^ixrOtu. is used in this sense, 
though rarely. The satyr in Sophocles says — 

If I catch fire 111 leap with a mighty 
Spring upon Hercules, as avautcMM, 

And Aristotle says, when speaking of the laws of the Tyr^ 
rhenians, "But the Tyrrhenians sup, am/cct^a/oi with the 
women under the same covering." Theopompus also says — 

Then we the goblets fiU'd with mighty wine. 
On delicate couches KarcuctifUyoSf 
Singing in turn old songs of Telamon. 

And Philonides says— 

I have been here tcamuceifUvos a long time. 

And Euripides says in the Cyclops — 

*AyiTr€(r€ (which is the same as MKttro) 
Breathing forth long and deep and heavy breath. 

And Alexis says — 

After that I bade her avcareo-eiy by my side. 

. 43. The ancients, too, used the word Traxraa-OoL for to taste. 
And so Phoenix says to Achilles, " You would not irwaxrOtu 
anything in any one else's house. And in another place we 
find- 
When they hr&ffoifTo the entrails : 

for they only taste the entrails, so that a great multitude 



mi^t have a taste of what exists m but a small quantity. 
And Priam says to Achilles^- 

Kow I have tasted food, (wardfitpf.) 

For it was natural for a man suffering under such calamities 
as his, only just to taste food, for his grief would not permit 
him to go so far as to satisfy his hunger. And therefore, he 
who did not touch food at all is called " festing," aTrourro^. 
But the poet never uses the word TrdaucrOai of those who eat 
their fill; but in their case he uses words which express 
satiety : — 

But when their minds were pleased {rdptpety) with wholesome food ; 
and, 

tHienihej had ceased to wish for meat and drink. 

£ut more modem writers use the word voinmBaL for, being 
satis&ed. Callimachus says — 

I should like to satiate 
(ir(i(rao'da() myself with thyme ; 

and Eratosthenes — 

They roasted their game in the ashes and ate it, 
{jbrixrmimi) at least they all did who could get it. 

44. We find in the Theban bard the expression, "glueing them 
together as one would glue one piece of wood to another." 

Sisleucus says that the expression so common in Homer, 
Saira ^oXciav, is the same as htaxra by a slight alteration of the 
arrangement of the letters ; for he thinks that is too violent 
a change to consider it as derived from BoLLa-aa-Oai, 

Carystius of Pergamos relates that the Corcyrean women 
sing to this day when playing at ball. And in Homer, it is 
not only men who play, but women also. And they used to 
play at quoits also, and at throwing the javelin, with some 
grace: — 

They threw the quoit, and hurl'd the playful spear. . . 

For any amusement takes away the feeling of ennui. And 
young men prosecute himting as a sort of practice against the 
dangers of war ] and there is no sort of chase which ihey 
avoid; and the consequence is that they are more vigorous 
and healthy than they otherwise would be. 

As when they stand firm as unshaken towers, 
AndJiMse the foe, and pour forth darts in showera. 
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The men of those times were acquainted with baths also of 
all sorts, as a relief from fatigue. Refreshing themselves after 
toil by bathing in the sea ; which of all baths is the best for 
the sinews ; and having relaxed the excessive strains of their 
muscles in the bath, they then anointed themselves with oint- 
ment, in order to prevent their bodies from becoming too 
rigid as the water evaporated. And so the men who returned 
from a reconnoissance, 

Wash'd oflf their heat in Keptune's briny tides, 
And bathed their heads, and legs, and brawny sides.^ 

And then — 

They to the polish*d marble baths repair, 
Anoint with fresh perfumes their flowing hair. 
And seek the banquet hall. 

There was another way, too, of refreshing themselves and 
getting rid of their fatigue, by pouring water over the head : — - 

Then o'er their heads and necks the cooling stream 
The handmaids pour'd ;^ 

for baths, in which the whole body is immersed, as the 

water surroimds all the pores on every side, prevents the 

escape of the perspiration, just as if a sieve were thrown into 

the water. For then nothing goes through the sieve, unless 

you lift it up out of the water, and so allow its pores, if one 

may call them so, to open, and make a passage through ; as 

Aristotle says in his problems of natural philosophy, when 

he asks, " Why do men in a perspiration, when they come into 

warm or cold water no longer perspire, until they leave the 

bath again?" 

45. Vegetables also were set before the ancient heroes when 

they supped. And that they were acquainted with the use 

of vegetables is plain from the expression, 

He went down to the furthest bed 
In the well-order'd garden. 

And they used onions too, though they have a very disagree- 
able smell : — 

There was the onion, too, to season wine. 

Homer represents his heroes also as fond of the fiidt of 

trees : — 

Figs after figs grow old, pears after pears. 

» Iliad, X. 572. » Odyss. x. 862. 



On which account iJso he calls those trees which bear fruit 
beauteoua ;— 

There many a, beauteous tree appeals— 

PomcgiiLDales, apples, figa, and paars. 
And those which are adapted for beinq cut ilowu for timber 
he calls tall, distinguishing tho epithets whiuh he applies to 
each by their respective uses : — 

There Ul! trees adom the grove. 

The ash, and pino that towois above. 
And the use of these trees was older than the Trojan war. 
And Tantalus, even after he is dead, is not cured of his fanoy 
for these finits ; as the god, to punish him, waves euch 
before his eyes (jiiat as mon lead on irrationoj aiiimais by 
holding branches ia front of them), and then prevents him 
irom enjoying them, the moment he begins to entertain a 
hope of doing so. And Ulysses reminds Laertes of what he 
gave him when he was a child : " Yon gave me thirteen pears " 

46. And that they used to eat fiah, Sarpedon proves plainly, 
when he compares the being taken prisoaer to fiah caught in 
a lai^ net. Yet Euhulus, jesting in the way that the comic 
writers allow themselves, says — 

I piay jou, where in Homer is the chief 
Who e'er eat fish, or anjthing but beef 1 
And, though so much of liberty ttej boasted, 
Their meat vhb acTOr anything but roasted. 

Nor did those heroes allow the birds the free enjoyment of 
the air ; setting traps and nets for thrushes and dores, Aud 
they practised the art of taking birds, and, suspending a dove 
by a small string to the mast of a ship, then shot arrows 
at it from a distance, as is shown in the book describing the 
funeral games. But Homer passed over the use of vegetables, 
and fish, and birds, lest to mention them should seem hke 
praising gluttony, thinking besides thero woidd be a want 
of decorum in dwelling on the preparation of such things, 
which he considered beneath the dignity of gods and heroes. 
But that they did in reality eat their meat boiled as well as 
roasted, ho shows when he say8~- 
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and the foot of the ox which was thrown at Ulysses proves it 
too, fbr no one ever roasts oxen's feet. And the line too-'— 

Then many a well-fill'd dish was dulj set 
On the full board, with eveiy kind of meat ; 

as this not only speaks of the variety of meats, such as birds, 
pigs, kids, and beef; but it also speaks of the way in which 
they were dressed as having varied, and not having been all 
of one kind, but carefully arranged. So that you may see 
here the origin of the Sicilian and Sybaritic and Italian 
ways of giving feasts, and the Ohian fa^ion also. For the 
Chians are reported not to have been less studious than 
the other nations just mentioned in the art of dressing their 
meat. Timocles says — 

The Chians 
Are splendid hands at dressing viands. 

And in Homer, not only the young men, but the old men too, 
such as Phoenix and Nestor, sleep with the women; and 
Menelaus is the only man who has no woman allotted to him, 
inasmuch as he bad collected the whole expedition for the 
sake of his wife, who had been carried away from him. 
47. Pindar praises 

Ancient wine and modem songs. 

And Eubulus says — 

Inconsistent it seems ibr a &ir one to praise 
Old wine, and to say that such never can cloy ; 

But bring her a man who has seen his best days. 
And she'd rather put up with a whiskerless boy. 

And Alexis says very nearly the same thing word for word ; 
only using the word Utile instead of never. Though in 
reality old wine is not only more pleasant, but also better for 
health ; for it aids digestion more ; and being thinner it is 
itself more digestible ; it also invigorates the body ; and 
makes the blood red and fluid, and produces xmtroubled 
sleep. But Homer praises that wine most which will admit 
of a copious admixture of water ; as the Maroneaiu And old 
wine will allow of more water being added to it, because its 
very age has added heat to it. And some men say, that 
the flight of Bacchus to the sea is emblematic of the making 
of wine, as it was practised long ago ; because wine is very 
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awect whan sea-water ia poured iuto it. And Homer praisiiig 
dark-coloured wine, often culb it aWoiji. For the iWk- 
coloured wise is the atrougest, and it reniains in the system of 
the drinkers of it longer than any other. But Tlieopompua 
says, that block wine wna first made among the Chiona ; and, 
that the Chiana were the first people who imparted the know- 
ledge of planting aud tending Tinea to Uie reat of mankind, 
having learnt it from OSnopion the son of Bacchus, who was 
the original colonizer of their island. But white wine ia week 
and thin ; but yellow wine is very digestible, being of a more 
drying nature. 

48. EespectJng the Italian winea, Galen is represented by this 
sophist as saying, that the Falemitm wine is fit to drink from 
the time that it ia ten or fifteen years old, till it is twenty ; but 
afler that time it falls off, and is apt to give headaches, and 
affecte the nervoiia system. There Bj:e two kiuda of Falemian 
wine, the diy and the sweet, The sweet wino ia made when 
the south wind blows through the vineyard ; which also 
makes it darker in colour. But that which ia not made at 
this time Js dry and yeUow, Of the Alboa wine there are 
also two kinds, one sweet and one sour; and both are in 
their prime after they are fifteen years old. The wine of 
SutTBntum begins to bo drinkable when five-and-twenty jears 
old ; for sa it has no oil of any sort in it, and is very thin, it 
is a, long time ripening : and when it is old it is nearly the 
only wine that ia wholesome to be drunk for a continuance. 
But the Rhegian wine, being richer than the Surrentine, may 
he used as soon as it is fifteen years old. The wine of Priver- 
mun too is very good, being thinner than the Rhegian wine, and 
one which doea not take much effect on the head. And the 
Formian wine ia like it ; and is a wine which soon comes to its 
prime ; it ia, however, a richer wine than the other. But the 
Trifoiine wine ia slower ripening, and has a more earthy taste 
than the Surrentine. The Setine is a wine of the first class, 
like the Falemian wino, but lighter, and not ao apt to make 
' a man drunk. The wine of Tibur is thin, and evaporotes 
easily, being at its best as soon as it ia ten years old. Stiil it 
is better as it gets older. The Labioan wine is sweet and 
nly to the taste, being something between the Falemian and 
the Alban : and you may drink that when it ia ten years old. 
Hkes ia the Gauran wine too, a acaroe and very fine wine, aud 
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likewise very powerful and oily ; more so indeed than the 
wine of Prseneste or of Tibur. The Marsic is a very dry 
wine; and very good for the stomach. Around Cumse in 
Campania there is a wine made which is called Ulban, a light 
wine, fit to be dnmk when five years old. The wine of An- 
cona is a fine wine, and rather oily. The Buxentine is like 
the Alban, as far as being rather sour ; but it is a strong 
wine, and good for the stomach. The Velitemian wine is very 
sweet to drink and good for the stomach ; but it has this 
peculiarity, that it does not taste like a pure wine, but always 
has an appearance as if some other was mixed with it. The 
Calenian wine is light, and better fbr the stomach than the 
Falemian. The Csecuban is a noble wine, full of strength 
and easily affecting the head ; but it does not come to its 
prime till after many years. The Fundan wine is strong, and 
nutritious, and affects the head and stomach, on which ac- 
count it is not much used at banquets. But the Sabine 
wine is lighter than any of these, and is fit to be drunk from 
the time that it is seven years old till it is fifteen ; and the 
Signine wine is available at six years old, but as it gets older 
it is far more valuable. The wine of Nomentum gets in 
season very early, and can be drunk as soon as it is five years 
old ; it is not very sweet, and not very thin ; but that of 
Spoletum is very sweet to the taste, and has a golden colour. 
The wine of Capua is in many respects like the SmTentine 
wine. The Barbine is very dry and continually improving. 
The Caucine too is a noble wine, and resembles the Falemian. 
The wine of Venafinim is good for the stomach, and light. The 
Trebellian wine, which is made round Naples, is of moderate 
strength, good for the stomach, and pleasant to the taste. 
The Erbifian wine is at first dark coloured, but in a few 
years it becomes white ; and it is a very light and delicate 
wine. That of Marseilles is a fine wine, but it is scarce, 
and thick, with a good deal of body. The Tarentine, and 
all the other wines of that district, are delicate wines, with' 
out very much strength or body, sweet, and good for the 
stomach. The Mamertine is a foreign wine, made out of 
Italy. There is also another wine made in Sicily, and called 
lotaline ; it is a sweet wine and light, but there is some 
strength in it. 

Among the Indians a deity is worshipped, according to the 
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account of Chares of Mitjlene, who is called Soroadeus; 
which name, as interpreted in Greek, means Winemaker. 

49. Antiphanes, that witty man, catalogues all the things 
which are peculiar to each city thus : — 

Cooks come from Elis, pots from Argos, 
Corinih blankets sends in barges, 
Phlios wine, and Sicyon fish. 
While 4shee8e is a Sicilian dish. 
.£gium sends flute-playing maids; 
Perfumers ply their dainty trades 
At Athens, under Pallas' eye ; 
Bceotia sends us eels to fry. 

And Hermippus says. 

Tell me, ye Muses, who th' Olympic height 

Cheer with your holy songs and presence bright ; 

Tell me what blessings Bacchus gave to man. 

Since first his vessel o'er the waters ran. 

Ox-hides from Libya's coasts, and juicy kail : 

The narrow sea, still vocal with the wail 

Of lost Leander^s bride, the tunny sends, 

And our first meal with kipper'd salmon mends. 

Oroats come from Italy, and ribs of beef; 

While Thrace sends many a lie and many a thiefl 

Still do the Spartans scratch their sides in vain. 

Mad with the itching of th' Odrysian pain. 

Then Syracuse gives cheese and well-fed pigs ; 

Fair Athens olives sends, and luscious figs. 

Cursed of all islands let Corcyra be, 

Where no especial excellence we see. 

Sails come from Egypt, and this paper too ; 

Incense from Syria ; Crete upholds to view 

The cypress tall ; and, dear to mighty Jove, 

In Paphlagonia grows the almond grove. 

The elephant sends its teeth from Afric's sands ; 

Pears and fat sheep grow on Euboea's lands ; 

Rhodes sends us raisins, and beguiles the night 

With figs that make our dreams and slumbers light ; 

Prom Phrygia slaves, allies from Area's land ; 

The Pagasaean ports their hirelings brand ; 

Phoenicia sends us dates across the billows, 

^nd Carthage, carpets rich, and well-stufl'd pillows. 

00. Pindar too, in the Pythian ode addressed to Hiero, says. 

Give me the noble Spartan hound 
With whose deep voice Eurotas' banks resound; 

While the dark rocks 
HOf Surras give the choicest flocks 
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Of milky goats ; and, prompt at war^s alanns. 
Brave .^os bormsheB ibe well-proved arms. 
The Sicels build the rapid car. 
And the fierce Thebans urge the diariot to the var.^ 

Critias tells us — 

Know ye the land of the &ir Proserpine, 
Where the cottabus splashes the ominons wine ; 

Where the lightest and handsomest cars .... 

• • « • 

And what can for tired limbs oompare 

With the soft and yielding Thessalian chiurl 

But no town with Miletus vies 

In the bridal bed's rich canopies. 

But none the golden bowl can chase. 

Or give to brass such varied grace, 

As that renowned hardy race 

That dwells by Amo's tide; 
Phoenicia^ mother of the arts,. .. 
Letters to learned men impart^; 

Thebes scaled the mountain's side. 
Bade the tough ash its trunk to yield, 
And fiird with cars the battle-field; 
While Carians, masters of the seas. 
First launched the boat to woo the breeoe. 
Offspring of clay and furnace bright. 
The choicest porcelain clear and light 
Boasts, as its birth-place, of the towers 
Which Keptune's and Minerva's powers 

From ills and dangers shield ; 
, Which beat back war's barbaric wave 
When Mede and Persian found a grave 

In Marathon's undying field. 

And indeed the pottery of Attica is deservedly praised. But 
Eubulus says, " CJnidian pots, Sicilian platters, and Megarian 
jars." And Antiphanes enumerates " mustard, and also 
scammony juice from Cyprus; cardamums from Miletus; 
onions from Samotbrace; cabbages, kail, and assafodtida from 
Carthage ; thyme from Hymettus, and marjoram from 
Tenedos." 

51. The Persian king used to drink -no other wine but that 
called the Chalybonian, which Posidonius says is made in 
Damascus of Syria, from vines which were planted there by 
the Persians ; and at Issa, which is an island in the Adriatic, 
Agatharchides says that wine is made which is superior to 
every other wine whatever. Th^ Chian and Thasian wines 

} This is no part of Pyth. 1 or 2, but a fragment of another ode. 
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are mentioned by ^ilycas ; ^o says that ^ the Gbian and 
the Thasian wine must be strained.'* And also^ — 

For all the ills that men endue, 

Thasian is a certajn cue ; 

For any head or ttomaeh ache^ 

Thasian vine I always take, 
And think it, as I home am reeliiig, 
A present from the God of heiJing. 

Clearchns speaks of " Lesbian wine, which Maro himself 
appears to me to have been the maker ot" 
And Alexis says — 

All wise men think 
The Lesbian is the nicest wine to drink* 

And again he says— 

His whole thonghts eveiy day incline 
To drink what rich and rosy wine 
From Thasos and from Lesbos comes, 
And dainty cakes and sogarpluns. 

And again — 

Hail, O Bacchus, ever dear, 

Toa who from Lesbos drove dnll care 

With E^>arkling rosy wine ; 
He who would give one glass away. 
Too Tile on cheerful earth to stay, 

Shall be no friend of mine. 

And Ephippus sings — 

Oh how luscious, oh how fine 
Is the Framnian Lesbian wine ! 
All who 're brave, and all who 're wise. 
Much the wine of Lesbos prize. 

And Antiphanes — 

There is good meat, and plenteous dainty cheer ; 
And Thasian wine, perfumes, and garlands here ; 
Yenus loves comfort ; but where folks are poor, 
The meny goddess ever shuns their door. 

And Enbulns — 

In Thasian wine or Chian soak your throttle. 
Or take of Lesbian an old cobwebb'd bottle^ 

He speaks too of Psithian wine- 
Give me some Psithian nectar, rich and neat, 
To cool my thirst, and quench the burning heat. 

And Anaxandrides mentions " a jar ftdl of Psithian wine." 
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52, Thesmopborius of Troezene entitles the second ©eo-fio* 

il»opua£pv(Tai of Aristophanes ®€a'fi<xl>opiMTaa'au In that play 

the poet speaks of Peparethian wine :—^ 

Shun, my boj, the Pramnian cap, 

Nor Thasian drink, nor Ghian sup ; 

Kor let your glass with Peparethian brighten—- 

For bachelors that liquor 's too exciting, 

Eubulus says — 

As sweet as 
Wine from Leucas or Miletus. 

Archestratus, the author of " The Art of giving a Banquet," 

says,— 

When a libation to the gods you make. 

Let your wine worthy be, and ripe and old ; 
Whose hoary locks droop o'er his purple lake. 

Such as in Lesbos' sea-girt isle is sold. 
Phoenicia doth a generous liquor bear. 

But still the Jjesbian I would rather quaff; 
For though through age the former rich appear, 

Youll find its fragrance will with use go off. 

But Lesbian is the true ambrosial juice. 
And so the gods, whose home 's Olympus, think it ; 

And if some rather the Phoenician choose. 
Let them, as long as they don't make you drink it. 

The Thasian isle, too, noble wine doth grow. 
When passing years have made its flavour mellow. 

And other places too ; still all I know 
Is that the Lesbian liquor has no fellow. 

I need not stop to tell you all the names ' 
Of towns which in the generous contest vie. 

Each for itself the vict'ry hotly claims ; 
But still the Lesbian wine beats all, say I. 

53. Ephippus, too, mentions the Phoenician wine, saying, 
" Nuts, pomegranates, dates, and other sweetmeats, and small 
casks of Phosnician wine." And again, — 

A cask of good Phoenician wine was tapp*d. 

Xenophon, too, mentions it in his Anabasis. The Mendsean 
wine is mentioned by Cratinus : — 

When a man tastes Mendaean wine. 
How rich, says he, how sweet, how fine { 
I wonder where it can be bought, or 
What 'b the right quantity of water. 

And Hermippus somewhere introduces Bacchus as mentioning 
several different kinds of wine : — 
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Mendsean wine Buoh as the g^ds diBtil, 
And sweet Magnesian, cures for every ill. 
And Thasian, redolent of mild perfume ; 
But of them all the most inviting hloom 
Mantles above old Homer's Cbian glass ; 
That wine doth all its rivals far surpass. 
There is a wine, which Saprian they call, 
Soon as the seals from whose rich hogshead fall, 
Violets and roses mix their lovely scent, 
And hyacinths, in one rich fragrance blent ; 
You might believe Jove's nectar sparkled there, 
With such ambrosial odour reeks the air. 
This is the wine FU to my friends disclose ; 
The Peparethian trash may suit my foes. 

And Phanias the Eresian poet says that the Mendseans are 
in the habit of syringing the grapes with opening medicine, 
even while still on the vine ; and that this makes the wine soft. 

54. Themistocles received from the king of Persia Lamp- 
saens, to supply him with wine ; Magnesia, for bread ; Myus, for 
meat; and Percope and Palsescepsis were to provide him with 
bedclothes and garments. The king moreover enjoined him 
to wear a cloak such as is worn by the barbarians, as he had 
previously bade Demaratus do ; and he gave him the same 
presents as he had formerly given to Demaratus, and added 
also a robe such as is worn by the sons-in-law of the king, on 
condition of his never reassuming the Greek attire. And 
Cyrus the Great gave Pytharchus of Cyzicus, being a friend of 
his, seven cities, as is related by Agathocles of Babylon; namely, 
Pedasus, and Olympius, and Cama, and Tium, and Sceptra, 
and Ariypsus, and Tortyra. But he, being made insolent and 
having his head turned by this liberality, attempted to make 
himself tyrant of his country, and collected an army for that 
purpose. On which the people of Cyzicus went out to battle 
against him, and attacked him eagerly, and so preserved their 
liberties. 

Among the people of Lampsacus Priapus is held in 
high honour, being the same as Bacchus, and having this 
name Priapus only as an epithet, just as Thriambus and 
DithyrambuB are. 

The Mitylenseans have a sweet wine which they call irpo- 
S/)o/i09, and others call it vporpomros- 

55, The Icarian wine, too, is held in high estimation, as 
Amphis says : — 

VOL. I. — ^ATH. E 
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Thurium gives the olive juice, 
Lentils Gala's fields prodace ; 
Icarian wine well merits praise. 
And figs which the Cimolians raise. 

The Pramnian wine, too, according to Eparchides, is pro- 
duced in Icarus. It is a peculiar kind of wine; and it is 
neither sweet nor thick, but dry and hard, and of extraordi- 
nary strength; and Aristophanes says that the Athenians did 
not like it, for that ** the Athenian people did not like hard 
and sour poets, nor hard Pramnian wines, which contract the 
eyebrows and the stomach; but they prefer a fragrant wine, 
ripe, and flavoured like nectar." For Semus says that there 
is in Icarus a rock called the Pramnian rock; and near it is 
a great mountain, from which the Pramnian wine has its 
name, and some call it a medicinal wine. Now Icarus used 
formerly to be called the Fishy Icarus, fr'om the number of 
fish around it; just as the Echinades had their name from 
the sea-urchins, and the promontory Sepias from the number 
of cuttle-fish which are taken near it. And in like manner 
the Laguss8D islands are so called from Xayojs, a hare, as being 
full of hares. And other islands are called Phycuss», and 
Lopadussae, for similar. reasons. And according to Eparchides, 
the vine which produces the Icarian Pramnian wine, is called 
by the strangers the Holy vine, and by the people of (Enoe the 
Dionysiac vine. And (Enoe is a city in the island. . 

But Didymus says that the Pramnian wine comes from 
a vine called Pramnian; and some say that the name means 
merely dark-coloured. But others aflSrm that it is a generic 
name for wine suitable for long keeping, as being 7ropa/A€vtos, 
that is to say, stich as can be kept And some say that it is 
so called from Trpavveiv to [xiyoSi mollifying anger^ because 
those who drink it become good-humoured. 

5Q. Amphis praises also the wine which comes from the 
city of Acanthus, saying, — 

A, Whence do you come, frieiLd? speak. 

B, From Acanthus I. 

A. Acanthus? then I trow, 
Since you're a countryman of wine so strong, 
You must be fierce ypurself ; 
Your country's name is thorny,* but I hope 
Your manners are not quite so rough and prickly. 

* "hJcayda is Greek for a thorn. . 
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And Alexis mentions Corinthian wine as a harsh wine— 

And foreign wine was there ; for that from Corinth 
Is painful drinking. 

He speaks, too, of wine from Euboea — 

Drinking deep draughts of harsh Eubcean wine. 

■ 

The Naxian wine is compared by Archilochus to nectar. And 
he says in some one of his poems — 

Mj spear finds com, my spear finds wine, 
From Ismarus ; on my spear I dine, 
And on it, when &tigned, recline. 

But Strattis praises the wine of Sciathus — 

The hhtck Sciathian wine mix'd half and half. 
Invites the trateller to halt and quaff. 

And Achseus praises the Bibline wine — 

He pledged him in a cup of Bihllne wine. 

While it has its name from some district which is called by 
a similar appellation. And Philyilius says, — 

I'll give you Leshian, Chian wine, 
Thasian, Mendaean, and Bibline; 
Sweet wines, hut none so strong and heady 
As that you shall next day feel seedy. 

Bat Epicharmns says that it is named from some moun* 
tains of a similar name. And Armenidas says that there is 
a district of Tlirace called the Biblian, the same which was 
afterwards called Tisara, and (Esyma. And it was very natural 
for Thrace to be admired as a country producing fine wines; 
and indeed all ihe adjacent coimtry deserves the same 
character. 

Full of rich wine the ships &om Lemnos came. 

But Hippias the Ehegian says that the wine called the 
creeper was also called Biblian; and that Pollis the Argive, 
who was king of Syracuse, was the first person who brought 
it to Syracuse from Italy. And if that be true, probably the 
sweet wine which among the Sicilians is called Pollian, is thei 
same as the Bibline wine. There is an ancient oracle : — 

Drink wine where kes abound, since Fate has not 
Placed you amid Anthedon's floweiy plidns, 
Or in the streets of sacred Hypera, 
Where purer wine abounds. 

e2 
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And there was a vine among the people of Troszene, (as Ari&- 
totle says, in his book on their polity,) called Anthedonian, and 
another called Hyperian ; from men of the name of Anthus 
and Hyperus, just as the Althephian -vine is named after a man 
of the name of Althepliias, one of the descendants of Alpheus. 

57. Alcman somewhere speaks of a wine as free from 
fire, and smeUing of flowers, which is produced from the 
Five Hills, a place about seven furlongs from Sparta. And 
he mentions another wine which comes from Denthiades, 
a small fortress, and another from CEnus, and another from 
Onoglse and Stathmi. And these places are all near Pitane. 
Accordingly, he says, " And wine from (Enus, or from Denthic^ 
or from Carystus, or from Onoglae, or from Stathmi." The 
Carystian wine is that which comes from Carystus in Laconia, 
on the borders of Arcadia. And he calls it " free from fire," 
as not having been boiled ; for they often used boiled wines. 
Polybius says that there was an admirable wine made at 
Capua ; which was called wciScvSpmys, to* which no other 
wine was at all comparable. But Alciphron of the Mseander 
says, that there was a moimtain village near the Ephesian 
territories, which was formerly called Latona's, but is now 
called Latorea, from Latorea the Amazon ; and that there 
also Pmmnian wine is made. Timachidas the Rhodian 
calls a wine made at Rhodes vrroxuro^, or the adulterated 
winey being near akin to sweet wine. But that wine is called 
yXvfts which goes through no process of decoction. 

There is also a Rhodian wine, which Polyzelus calls avrmy? :* 
and another which Plato the comic writer calls Karryias f and 
this wine is made in the greatest perfection at Beneventum, 
a city in Italy. But the wine Amphis is spoken of as a 
very poor wine by Sosicrates. The ancients used also a 
certain wine made of spices, which they called rpCfifm. But 
Theophrastus, in his History of Plants, says, that a wine is 
made in Hersea in Arcadia which, when it is drunk, drives 
men out of their senses, and makes women inclined to preg- 
nancy : and that around Cerunia in Achaia there is a kind 
of vine, from which a wine is made which has a tendency to 
cause abortion in pregnant women ; and if they eat the 
grapes too, says he, they miscarry ; — and the Troezenian wine, 
he says, makes those who drink it barren : and at Thasos, 
* AiriTTis, by itself, i.e, anmized. ' Kairi'^os, t.e. smoky. 
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says he, they make a wine which produces sleep^ and another 
which causes those who drink it to keep awake. 

58. But concerning the manufacture of scented wine, Phanias 
of Eresus says, " There is infused into the wine one portion 
of sea- water to lofty of wine, and that becomes scented wine.** 
And again he says, " Scented wine is made stronger of young 
than of old vines ;" and he subjoins, " Having trodden on the 
unripe grapes they put the wine away, and it becomes scented." 
But Theophrastus says, that " the wine at Thasos, which is 
given in the prytaneum, is wonderfully delicious ; for it is 
well seasoned ; for they knead up dough with honey, and put 
that into the earthen jars ; so that the wine receives fra- 
grance from itself, and sweetness from the honey." And he 
proceeds to say, *' If any one mixes harsh wine which has no 
smell with soft and frrigrant wine, such, for instance, as the 
Herac]ean wine with that of Erythrse, softness is derived from 
the one, and wholesomeness from the other." And the Myr- 
tite or Myrrhine wine is spoken of by Posidippus : — 

A tasteless, dry, and foolish wine 
I consider the myrrhine. 

Hermes, too, is mentioned by Strattis as the name of a 
drink. And Chsereas says, that a wine is made in Babylon 
which is called nectar. 
The bard of Ceos says — 

'Tis not enough to mix your "wine with taste. 
Unless sweet converse seasons the repast ; 
And Bacchus* gifts well such regard deserve, 
That we should e'en the stones of grapes preserve. 

59. Now of wines some are white, some yellow, and some red. 
The white is the thinnest in its nature, diuretic, and warm ; 
and being a promoter of digestion it causes a heat in the head; 
for it is a wine which has a tendency to move upwards. But 
of red wine that which is not sweet is very nutritious, and is 
astringent ; but that which is sweet (as is the case with even 
white and yellow wine also) is the most nutritious of all : 
for it softens all the ducts and passages, and thickens the 
fluid parts of the body, and does not at all confuse the head. 
For in reality the nature of sweet wine lingers about the ribs, 
and engenders spittle, as Diodes and Praxagoras assert. But 
Mnesitbeus the Athenian says, " Red wine is the most nutri- 
tious; but white is the most diuretic and the thinnest; and the 
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yellow id a dry wine, and that which most assists in the diges- 
tion of the food." 

Now the wines which have been very carefolly prepared 
with sea-water never cause headaches ; and they open the 
bowels, and sometimes gripe the stomach, and produce flatn^ 
lency, and assist in the digestion of food. Of this character 
is the Myndian wine, and that of Halicamassus. And so 
Menippus the Cynic calls Myndus " brine-drinking." The 
Coan wine too has a good deal of sea-water in it. The Rho- 
dian has not so much sea-water ; but a great deal of that 
wine is good for nothing. Wine made in the islands is very 
good to drink, and not at all ill-calculated for daily use. But 
Cnidian wine makes blood, is nutritious, and keeps the bowels 
in a healthy state ; though if it is drunk in great quantities it 
relaxes the stomach. The Lesbian wine is less astringent, and 
more diuretic. But the Chian is a nicer wine ; and of all the 
.Chia,n wine, that called the Aryusian is the best. And of tins' 
there are three varieties : for there is a dry kind, and a 
sweet kind ; and that the flavoiw ®f which is between the two 
is called autocratic, that is, self-mixed. Now the dry kind is 
pleasant to the taste, nutritious, and more diuretic than the 
others ; but the sweet kind is nutritious, filling, and i^pt to 
soften the bowels. The autocratic wine in its effects also is 
something between the two. But, generally speaking, the Chian 
wine is digestible, nutritious, a .producer of good blood, mild, 
and fiUing, inatouch as it has a gi*eat deal of body. But the 
nicest of all wines are the Alban and Falemian wines of Italy; 
but these, if they have been kept a length of time and are old, 
acquire a medicinal effect, and rapidly produce a sensation of 
heaviness. But the wine called Adrian relieves any oppression 
of the breath, is very digestible, and wholly free from all 
unpleasant consequences; but these wines require to be made 
with rapidity, and then to be set in an open place, so as to 
allow the thicker portions of their body to evaporate. But 
the best wine to keep a length of time is the Corcyrean. 
The Zacynthian and Leucadian wines also are apt to be bad 
for the head, because they contain chalk. There is a wine from 
Cilicia, called Abates, which has no effect except that of relax- 
ing the bowels. But hard water, such as that from springs, 
or from rain if it is filtered, and has stood some time, agrees 
yery well with Coan and Myndian and Halicamassian wine, 
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ftnd indeed with every wine which has plenty of salt-water in 
it. And accordingly these wines are of the greatest use at 
Athens and, Sicyon, because the waters in those cities are 
harsh. But for those wines which have no sea-water, and 
which are of a more astringent nature, especially for the Chiaa 
and Lesbian wine, the purest water is the most suitable* 

Oh thoQ my tong^ae, -whom silence long hath bound, 
How wilt thoa bear this tale of thine t' unfold ] 
Hard is their fate to whom compulsion stem 
Leaves no alternative ; which now compels thee 
To open what thy lord would fain conceal. 

These are the words of Sophocles. 

60. The Mareotic wine, which comes from Alexandria, had 
its name from a fountain in the district of Alexandria called 
Marea ; and from a town of the same name which was close 
to it j which was formerly a place of great importance, but is 
now reduced to a petty village. And the fountain and town 
derived their name from Maro, who was one of the companions 
of Bacchus in his expedition. And there are many vines in 
that country, which produce grapes very good to eat when raw, 
and the wine which is made from them is excellent. For it is 
white, and sweet, and good for the breath, and digestible, and 
then, it never produces any ill effect on the head, and is diiuretic. 
And still better than tins is the wine called Tseniotic. The 
word Toa/ia means a riband ; and there is in that district a long 
narrow riband of land, the wines produced from which are of 
a slightly green colour, with something oily in them, which is 
quickly dissolved when it is mixed with water ; just as the 
Attic honey is dissolved by the same process. This Tseni- 
otic wine, in addition to being sweet, has something aromatic 
in itj of a slightly astringent character. But there are vines 
near the Nile in great quantities as far as the river extends ;. 
and there are many peculiarities in those vines, both as to their 
colour and as to their use. However, the best of all the wines 
made in that district is that made- near the city of Antylla 
(which is not far from Alexandria), the revenues from which 
the kings of those ages, both the Egyptian and Persian kings^ . 
used to give to their wives for pin-money. But the wine which 
is made in the Thebais, especially that near the city Coptos, 
is lights and easy of digestion, and also so great an assistant in 
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the digestion of the rest of one's food^ that it is given to 
people in fevers without iiijmy. 

Tou praise yourself as does Astydamas, woman ! 

(Astydamas was a tragic poet.) 

61. Theopompus the Chian says, that the vine is found at 
Olympia, near the Alpheus ; and that there is a place about 
eight furlongs from Elis where the natives at the time of the 
Dionysian games close up three empty brazen vessels, and 
seal them in the presence of all the people round about ; and 
at a subsequent time they open them and find them full 
of wine. But Hellanicus says, that the vine was first dis- 
covered in Plinthina, a city of Egypt ; on which account 
Dion, the academic philosopher, calls the Egyptians fond of 
wine and fond of drinking : and also, that as subsidiary to 
wine, in the case of those who, on account of their poverty, 
could not get wine, there was introduced a custom of drinking 
beer made of barley ; and moreover, that those who drank 
this beer were so pleased with it that they sung and danced, 
and did everything like men drunk with wine. Now Aristotle 
says, that men who are drunk with wine show it in their 
faces ; but that those who have drunk too much beer fkXL 
back and go to sleep ; for wine is stimulating, but beer has a 
tendency to stupefy. 

62. Now that the Egyptians really are fond of wine this is a 
proof, that they are the only people among whom it is a custom 
at their feasts to eat boiled cabbages before all the rest of their 
food ; and even to this very time they do so. And many people 
add cabbage seed to potions which they prepare as preventives 
against drunkenness. And wherever a vineyard has cabbages 
growing in it, there the wine is weaker. On which account 
^e citizens of Sybaris also, as Timseus says, used to eat 
cabbages before drinking. And so Alexis says — 

Last evening you were drinking deep^ 
So now your head aches. Go to sleep ; 
Take some boiFd cabbage when you wake ; 
And there's an end of your headache. 

And Eubulus says, somewhere or other — 

Wife, quick ! some cabbage boil, of virtues healing, 
That I may rid me of this seedy feeling. 
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For the ancient^ Used te call cabbage pofJMvoc. And so 
Apollodorus of Cliystus expressly says — 

We call it,'id<pavos, nnd strangers Kpi/^fiv ; 

But sure w women they must both the same be. 

And Anaxandrictes says — 

If you biMiter and cabbage eat, 
' All distetl^ra you will beat, 
Driying op all headaches horrid. 
And cloiiiis which horer round your forehead. 

And Nicochareisays — 

Instead |f cabbage, acorns boil to-morrow^ 
Which equally rid you of all your sorrow. 

And Amphis tells us — 

When one's been drunk, the best relief I know 
Is stem misfortune's unexpected blow ; 
For that at once all languor will dispel, 
As sure as cabbage. 

And Theopbrastus also speaks of the effect which the cabbage 
produces, saying that the vine as long as it lives always turns 
away from the smell of cabbage. 



BOOK 11. 



1. The conversation which you reported to me did not allow 

me to give up a considerable portion of the day to sleep, as 

it was of a very varied nature. 

Nicander of Colophon says that wine, oho?, has its name 

from (Eneus : — 

(Eneus pour'd the juice divine 
In hollow cups, and call'd it wine. 

And Melanippides of Melos says — 

'Twas (Eneus, master, gave his name to wine. 

But Hecataeus of Miletus says, that the vine was discovered 
in iEtolia ; and adds, " Orestheus, the son of Deucalion, came 
to -^toha to endeavour to obtain the kingdom ; and while 
he was there, a bitch which he had brought forth a stalk : 
and he ordered it to be buried in the ground, and from it 
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i^ere sprang up a vine loaded with grapes. On which 
account he called his son Phytius. And he had a son named 
(Eneus, who was so called from the vines : for the ancient 
Greeks," says he, " called vines oo^aL Now (Eneus was the 
father of iEtolus." But Plato in his Cratylus, inquiring into 
the etymology of the word oTvos, says, that it is equivalent to 
otdvovs, as filling the mind; vovs, with oirj<ns, or self-conceit. 
Perhaps, however, the word may be derived from ovrja-i^, 
succour^ For Homer, giving as it were the derivation of the 
word, speaks nearly after this fashion— 

And then you will be succour'd (oj/^<r«ai) if you drink. 
And he too constantly calls food ovctara, because it supports us. 

2. Now the author of the Cyprian poems, whoever he was, 
says — 

No better remedies than wine there axe, 
king, to drive away soul-eating care. 

And Diphilus the comic poet says — 

Bacchus, to all wise men dear, 
How very kind you do appear ; 
You make the lowly-hearted proud. 
And bid the gloomy laugh aloud ; 
You fill the feeble man with daring, 
And cowards strut and bray past bearing. 

And Philoxenus of Cythera says — 

Good store of wine which makes men talk. 

But Chaeremon the tragedian says, that wine inspires those 
who use it with 

Laughter and wisdom and prudence and learning. 
And Ion of Chios calls wine 

Youth of indomitable might. 
With head of bull ; the loveliest wight 
Who ever rank'd as Love's esquire, 
Filling men with strength and fire. 

And Mensitheus says — 

Great was the blessing, when the gods did show 
Sweet wine to those who how to use it know ; 
But where bad men its righteous use pervert^ 
To such, I trow, it will be rather hurt. 
For to the first it nourishment supplies, 
Strengthens their bodies, and their minds makes wise ; 
A wholesome physic 'tis when mix'd with potions, 
Heala wounds as well as plasters or cold lotions. 
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Wine to our daily feaets brings cheerfbl laughter, 
When mix'd with proper quantities of water ; 
Men saiaey get if one-third wine they quaff; 
While downright madness flows from half-and-half; 
And neat wine mind and body too destroys ; 
While moderation wise secures our joys. 
And well the oracle takes this position. 
That Bacchus is all people's best physician. 

3. And Eubulus introduces Bacchus as saying — 

. Let them three parts of wine all duly season 
With nine of water, who'd preserve their reason ; 
The first gives health, the second sweet desires, 
The third tranquillity and sleep inspires. 
These are the wholesome draughts which wise men please. 
Who from the banquet home return in peace. 
Prom a fourth measure insolence proceeds; 
Uproar a fifth, a sixth wild licence breeds ; 
A seventh brings black eyes and livid bruises. 
The eighth the constable next introduces ; 
Black gall and hatred lurk the ninth beneath, 
The tenth is madness, arms, and fearful death; 
For too much wine poured in one little Vessel, 
Trips up all Uiose who seek with it to wrestle. 

And Epicliarmus says — 

A, Sacrifices feasts produce, 
Drinking then from feasts proceeds. 

B. Such rotation has its use; 

A. Then the drinking riot breeds ; 
Then on riot and confusion 
Follow law and prosecution ; 
Ijaw brings sentence ; sentence chains ; 
Chains bring wounds and ulcerous pains. 

And Panyasis the epic poet allots the first cup of wine to the 
Graces, lie Hours, and Bacchus; the second to Venus, and 
again to Bacchus ; the third to Insolence and Destruction, 
And so he says — 

O'er the first glass the Graces three preside. 
And with the smiling Hours the palm divide ; 
JSext Bacchus, parent of the sacred vine. 
And Venus, loveliest daughter of the brine, 
Smile on the second cup, which cheers the heart, 
And bids the drinker home in peace depart. 
But the third cup is waste and sad excess. 
Parent of wrongs, denier of redress ; 
Oh, wl^o can tell what evils may befall 
When Strife and Insult rage throughout the hallt 
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Content thee, then, my friend, with glasses twain ; 

Then to your home and tender wife again ; 

While your companions, with unaching heads. 

By your example taught, will seek their beds. 

But riot will be bred by too much wine, 

A mournful ending for a feast divine ; 

While, then, yon Uve, your thirst in bounds confine. 

And a few lines afterwards he says of immoderate drinking — 

For Insolence and Buin follow it. 

According to Euripides, 

Drinking is sire of blows and violence. 

From which some have said that the pedigree of Bacchus and 
of Insolence were the same. 

4. And Alexis says somewhere— 

Man's nature doth in much resemble wine : 
For young men and new wine do both need age 
To ripen their too warm unseason'd strength. 
And let their violence evaporate. 
But when the grosser portions are worked off, 
And all the froth in sklmm'd, then both are good j 
The wine is drinkable, the man is wise, 
And both in future pleasant while they last. 

And according to the bard of Cyrene — 

Wine is like fire when 'tis to man applied. 

Or like the storm that sweeps the Libyan tide ; 

The furious wind the lowest depths can reach, 

And wine robs man of knowledge, sense, and speech. 

But in some other place Alexis says the contrary to what 
I have just cited : — 

A . Man in no one respect resembles wine : 
For man by age is made intolerable ; 
But age improves all wine. 

i?. Yes ; for old wines cheer us. 
But old men only snarl, abuse, and jeer us. 

And Panyasis says — 

Wine is like fire, an aid and sweot relief, 
Wards off all ills, and comforts every grief; 
Wine can of every feast the joys enhance. 
It kindles soft desire, it leads the dance. 
Think not then, childlike, much of solid food. 
But stick to wine, the only real good. 
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I And again — 

L^H Good 



he gifl which Qod bu £1 
beneath Ihe hoaren ; 
Of (luDce and Bong the geaial aire. 
Of friendsbip gn; and soft desire ; 
Tet mle it with a lightenM rein. 
If at modetste windom's ralee dlsdnln ; 
For when unciieok'd there's nouglit run 
A nseful glare, bnt ctdbI master. 






5. TimteuB of Tauromenium relates tliat there was a certain 
house at Agrigentum called the Trireme, on this account : — 
Some youfig men got drunk in it, and j;ot so mad nlien 
eseited by the wine, as to think that they were sailing in rt 
trireme, and that they were being toaaed about on the sea in 
a violent storm ; and so completely did they lose their 
senses, that they threw all the fHurniture, and all the sofa,^ 
iind chairs and beds, out of window, as if they were throwing 
them into the sea, fancying that the captain had ordered them 
to lighten the ship because of the storm. And though a 
crowd collected round the house and began to plunder what 
was thrown out, even that did not cure the young men of 
their frenzy. And the nest day, when the prtetors came to 
the house, there were the young men still lying, sea-sick as 
they said; and, when the magistrates questioned them, they 
replied that they had been in great danger from a storm, and 
had consequently been compelled to lighten the ship by 
throwing all their superfluous cargo into the sea. And while 
the magistrates marvelled at the bewilderment of the men, 
one of them, who seemed to be older than the rest, said, "I, 
Tritons, was so frightened that I threw myself down under 
the benches, and lay there aa low down and as much out of 
sight as I could." And the magistrates foi^ave their folly, 
and dismissed them with a reproof, and a warning not to 
indulge in too much wine in future. And they, professing 
to be much obliged to them, said, " If we arrive in port after 
having escaped this terrible storm, we will erect in our own 
countay statues of you aa our savioiu^ in a conspicuous place, 
along with those of the other gods of the sea, as having 
appeared to us at a seasonable time." And from this ciroum- 
stanco that bouse was called the Trireme. 

6. But Philochorua says that men who drink hard do not 
only show what sort of disposition they themselves are of, but 
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do also reveal in their cliatteriiig the characters of every one 
else whom they know. Whence comes tiie proverb, 

■Wine and truth ;' 
and the sentence, 

Wine lays bare the heart of man. 
And so in the contests of Bacchns the prize of victory is a 
tripod : and we have a proverb of those who speak truth, 
that " they are speaking from the tripod ; " in which, the 
tripod meant is the cup of Bacchus. For there were amoug 
the ancients two kinds of tripods, each of which, as it hap- 
pened, bore the name of XiPrjs, or howl; one, which was used 
to be put on the fire, being a sort of kettle for bathing, as 
JSschylus says— 

They pour'd the water in a three-legg'd bowl, 

Which always has its place upon the fire : 

and the other is what is also called KpaTqp, a goblet. Homer 

says — 

And seven fireless tripods. 

And in these last they mixed wine ; and it is this last tripod 

that is the tripod of truth ; and it is considered appropriate 

to Apollo, because of the truth of his prophetic art ; and to 

Bacchus, because of the truth which people speak when 

drunk. And Semus the Delian says — " A brazen tripod, not 

the Pythian one, but that which they now call a bowl. And 

of these bowls some were never put on the fire, and men 

mixed their wine . in them ; and the others held water for 

baths, and in them they warmed the water, putting them on 

the fire; and of these some had ears, and having thei^ 

bottom supported by three feet they were called tripods." 

Ephippus says somewhere or other — 

A . That load of wine makes you a chatterer. 

B, That 's why they say that drunken men speak truth. 
And Antiphanes writes — 

There are only two secrets a man cannot keep, 
One when he's in love, t'other when he's drunk deep : 
For these facts are so proved by his tong^ue or his eyes, 
That we see it more plainly the more he denies. 

7. And Philochorus relates that Amphictyon, the king of 
the Athenians, having learnt of Bacchus the art of mixing wine^ 
> We find something like this in Theoc xziz. 1. 
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was the first man who ever did mix it : and that it is owing 
to him that men who have been drinking on his system can 
walk straight afterwards, when before they used to blunder 
about after drinking sheer wine : and on this accoimt he 
erected an altar to the Straight Bacchus in the temple of the 
Seasons ; for they are the Nymphs who cherish the fruit Ox 
the vine. And near it he biult also an altar to the Nymphs, 
as a memorial to all who use mixed drink ; for the Nymphs 
are said to have been the nurses of Bacchus. And he made 
a law to bring an unmixed wine after meals only just enough 
to taste, as a token of the power of the Good Deity. But the 
rest of the winej was put^on the table ready mixed, in what- 
ever quantity any one chose. And then he enjoined the 
guests to invoke in addition the name of Jupiter the Saviour, 
for the sake of instructing and reminding the drinkers that 
by drinking in that fashion they would be preserved from 
injury. But Plato, in his second book of the Laws, says that 
the use of wine is to be encouraged for the sake of health. 
But on account of the look which habitual drunkards get, 
they liken Bacchus to a bidl ; and to a leopard, because he 
excites drunkards to acts of violence. And Alcseus says — 

Wine sometimes than honey sweeter, 
Sometimes more than nettles bitter. 

Some men, too, are apt to get in a rage when drunk ; and they 
are like a bull. Euripides says — 

Fierce bulls, their passion with their horns displaying. 
And some men, from their quarrelsome disposition when 
drunk, are like wild beasts, on which account it is that 
Bacchus is likened to a leopard. 

8. Well was it then that Ariston the Chian said that that 
was the most agreeable drink which partook at the same time 
of both sweetness and fragrance ; for which reason some people 
prepare what is called nectar about the Olympus which is in 
Lydia, mixing wine and honeycombs and the most fragrant 
flowers together. Though I am aware indeed that Anaxan- 
drides says that nectar is not the drink, but the meat of 
thegpds: — 

Nectar I eat, and well do gnaw it ; 

Ambrosia drink, (you never saw it) ; 

I act as cupbearer to Jove, 

And chat to Juno — ^notoflove: • - 
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And oftentimes I Bit by Yenus, 

Witli marplot none to come between us. 

And Alcman says — 

Nectar they eat at will. 

And Sappho says — 

The goblets rich were with ambrosia crown'd. 
Which Hermes bore to all the gods around. 

But Homer was acquainted with nectar as the drink of the 
gods. And Ibycus says that ambrosia is nine times as sweet 
as honey; stating expressly that honey has just one-ninth 
part of the power of ambrosia as far as sweetness goes. 

9, One fond of wine must be an honest man ; 
For Bacchus, for his double mother famed. 
Loves not bad men, nor uninstructed clowns, 
says Alexis. He adds, moreover, that wine makes all meu 
who drink much of it fond of talking. And the author of 
the Epigram on Cratinus says — 

If with water you fill up your glasses. 

You *11 never write anything wise 
But wine is the horse of Parnassus, 

That carries a bard to the skies. 

And this was Cratinus's thought, 

Who was ne'er with one bottle content. 
But stuck to his cups as he ought, 

And to Bacchus his heart and voice lent. 

His house all with garlands did shine. 

And with ivy he circled his brow. 
To show he nought worshipp'd but wine, 

As, if he still lived, he 'd do now. 

Polemo says that in Munychia a hero is honoured of the 
name of Acratopotes : * and that among the Spartans statues 
of the heroes Matton and Ceraon were erected by some cooks 
in the hall of the Phiditia.' And in Achaia a hero is honoured 
called Deipneus, having his name from Scittvov, a supper. But 
from a dry meal there arise no jokes, nor extempore poems, 
though, on the other hand, such an one does not cause any 
boasting or insolence of mind; so that it is well said — 

Where are the empty boasts which Lemnos heard 
When seasoned dishes press'd the ample board, 
When the rich goblets overflow'd with wine ? 

^ 'AKfwroirrfTijs, drinker of unmixed wine. 

^ ^ctSiTia was the Spartan name for the a-vo'o-lrta. Vide Smith, 
Diet Ant. p. 928. b. 
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though Aristarchus the grammarian put a mark agx^nst the 
line which represents the Greeks as getting insolent through 
much eating. For he said that it was not every sort of cheer- 
fuLiess and satiety which engendered boasting and jesting 
and ridiculous actions; but that these things proceeded only 
from such revelling as made men beside themselves, and in* 
elined them to falsehood, — ^from drunkenness, in fact. 

10. On which account Bacchylides says :— 

Sweet force, from wine proceeding^ 

Now warms my soul with love. 
And on my spirit leadmg. 

With hopes my heart does move. 
It drives dull care away, 

And laughs at walls and towers; 
And bids us think and say, 

That all the world is ours. 
The man who drinks plenty of wine, 

Will never for wealth be wishing ; 
For his cellar 's a ceaseless mine, 

And an undisturbed heart he is rich in. 

And Sophocles says — 

Drinking is a cure for wee. 

And other poets call wine — 

Fruit of the field, which makes the heart to leap. 

And the king of all poets introduces Ulysses saying- 
Let generous food supplies of strength produce, 
Let rising spirits flow from sprightly juice, 
Let their warm heads with scenes of battle glow,> 

and so on. 

11. It is in consequence of wine that both comedy and 
tragedy were discovered in Icarium, a village of Attica ; and 
it was at the time of the grape harvest that these inventions 
were first introduced, from which comedy was at first called 
TfivyfaSta, 

Euripides, in the Bacchse, says that Bacchiis 

Gave men the wine which every grief dispels ; 
Where wine is not, there Venus never dwells, 
Nor any other thing which men hold dear. 

And Astydamas says that Bacchus 

Gave men the vine which cures all mortal grief. 
Parent of genial wine. 

*' For," says Antiphanes, " ^ man who continually fills 

» Iliad, xviL 180. 
VOL. I. — ^ATH. V 
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liimltelf witH vine becomes indifferent and careless; but he 

who drinks but little is very meditative.'* And Alexis saya-— 

I'm not beside myself with drink ; nor have I so much taken 
As not to be quite understood by those to whom I'm speiddng: 

But Seleucus says that it was not an ancient custom to m* 

dulge in wine or any other luxury to excess, except, indeed, 

on the Qccasion of some sacred festival; which is the origin 

of the names 6divat, and 6dXjuu, and fxiOcu, — ©olvat meaning 

that men thought it right Siu Oeovs olvovcrScu, to drink wine 

on account of the gods; OdKiai meaning that x°P''^ ^^^^ 

TJkitpvro, they assembled and met together in honour of the 

gods. And this comes to tbe same as the Homeric expression 

Satra OoXctav. And Aristotle says that the word ^i^Ovuv is 

derived from the fact that men used wine ftcra to Bv^iv, after 

sacrificing. 

12. Euripides says that it is possible that 

Those who with humble gifts approach the gods. 
May often holier be, than those who load 
The groaning altars with whole hecatombs ; 

and tbe word rikos, which he employs in the first line, meaner 

" sacrifice." And Homer uses the same word when he says — 

Gk>d holds no sacrifice in moi'e esteem, 

Than hearts where pious joy and pleasure beam.^ 

And we call those festivals which are of greater magnitude 

and which are celebrated with certain mysterious traditions, 

TcXerat, on account of the expense which is lavished on them. 

For tbe word tcXco) means to spend. And men who spend 

a great deal are called TroXirrcXcts, and those who spend but. 

little are called cvrcXcts. Alexis says — 

Those who with fair prosperity are bless'd. 

Should always keep themselves before the world ; 

Glad to display the bounty of the gods. 

For they, the givers of all good, deserve 
:;A holy gratitude; and they will have it. 

But if, when they their gifts have shower'd, they see 
' The objects of their bounty live like churls, 

Useless to all around them ; who can wonder 

If they recall what seems so ill bestow'd 1 

13. A man is tiot fond of wine who has been used from^ 

his earliest years to drink water. But— ^ 

'Tis sweet, at a banquet or festival meeting, 

To chat o'er one's wine, when the guests have done eating, 

says Hesiod in his Melampodia. 

* Odyss. ix. 6. 
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4 * It has not dceurred to any one of yout<5 say a word aboitt 
water, though wine is made of it, and thqugh Pindar^ the 
most ghmdiloqaent of tx)ets, has said that -'water is the best of 
all things." And Homer, too, the most divine of all' poets; 
i;ecqgni8ed it, as a most nutritious thing, when he spoke of a 
grove of poplars nourished by the water. He also praises its 
transparent nature-^-?' 

Four foantainfi floVd with clearest water white ;^ 
and the water which is of a lighter nature, and of greater 
ysAa% he calls " lovely : *' at all events he calls the Titaresius 
lovely which &lls into the Peneus. And he mentions also 
some water as especially good for washing ;..and Praxagcntis of 
Cos, following his example, speaks of b, water as beauteous — 

Beauteous it flows, to wash all dirt away* 
And he distinguishes also between sweet water and brackish 
^^Xarus) water ; though when he calls the Hellespont irXarvsi, 
he uses the word in the sense of broad. But with respect to 
sweet water, he says — 

INear the sweet waters then our ships we stay'd.* 
14. He was acquainted too with the effect which warm watei: 
has on wounds : at all events he describes Eurypylus's wounds 
as being washed with it; and yet, if the object was to stop the 
hs^orrhage, cold water would have been useful, since that 
contracts and closes up wounds; but with the view of relieving 
the pain, he bathes these with warm water, which has a sooth- 
ing effect. And in Homer the word Xuip&s is used for what we 
call Ocp/w^, warm^ And he shows that plainly enough in what 
he says about the foimtains of the Scamander, saying — 

Next by Scamander's double sourqe they bound, 
Where two famed fountains burst the parted ground ; 
This warm, through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 
With exhalations steaming to the skies.^ * 

»Can we call that only warm from which a steam of fire, and 
a fieiy smoke arises ? But of the other source he says— ■ 

That, the green banks in summer's heat overflows, 
Like crystal clear, and cold as winter*s snows. ' 

And he often speaks of men newly wounded being bathed iA 

warm water. In the! ease of Agamemnon he says— ^ 

With his warm blood still welling from tlie wound.* 

*Odyss.v. 70. 2 lb. xii..860. « Iliad, xxii. 149. ' * lb. xi. 266. 

p2 
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And in the case of a stag fleeing after it had been wounded, 
he sayEf, in a sort of paraphrase — 

While his warm blood and mighty limbs were strong.^ 
The Athenians call x^^<^^9 which is properly Ittkewarm^ 
fieroKepag, as Eratosthenes uses the word, saying, ^^ Watery by 
nature, and lukewarm, fjuerdK€pai,^* 

15. And of other waters, those which come from rocks bo 
calls " dark/' as being quite useless ; and he prefers to all others 
the waters of springs, and those which rise to the sur&ce from 
a great depth, and through rich soil. As also Hesiod says— 

A ceaseless spring of clear untroubled flow* 
And Pindar says- 
Ambrosial water, like fresh honey sweet, 
Which from Tilphossa*s lovely fountains flows ; 

(Tilphossa is a fountain in Boeotia ;) and Aristophanes 
says that Tiresias died from drinking of it, as at his advanced 
age he was unable to bear its extreme cold. And Theophrastus^ 
in his book on Waters, says that the water of the Nile is the 
most productive and the sweetest of all waters, and that it is 
also very relaxing to the bowels of those who drink jjb, as it 
has in it a mixture of nitre. And again, in his book on 
Plants, he says that there is in some places water which has 
a procreative tendency; as for instance at Thespise: and at 
Pyrrha there is a water which causes barrenness. But it 
happened once when there was a drought in the district 
around the Nile, that the water of that river became unwhole- 
some, and many of the Egyptians died. Theophrastus statei^ 
moreover, that not only do bitter waters sometimes change 
their nature, but that salt water does so too, and sometimes 
whole rivers do so j as in the case of the fountain in Cithssron, 
near which there is a temple of Jupiter; and of that in 
CItiro, near which there is a temple of Neptune: and the 
reason is, that many thunderbolts &11 in those countries. 

16. But there are some waters which have a good deal of 
body in them, and are of considerable weight; as that in 
TroBzen, — for that gives the mouths of those who taste it a 
feeling of fulness. And the waters near the mines in Pangeeum, 
in winter, weigh ninety-six drachms to half a pint, but in 
summer they only weigh forty-six. For the cold contracts and 
condenses it; on which account that which is used in hour- 

» Iliad, xl 477. 
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glasses does not malce tLo hours in whiter the aanie as those 
in Bumiuer, but longer; Tor the flow is Blower on account of 
the increased density of tlia water. And Le wya that the 
Bame is the cose ia Egypt, though the aJr there ia softer. 
Braokiah water is more earthy, and requires more working ; ua 
also docs sea-water, the nature of which is warmer, and which 
ia not esposed to the same changes na river-water. And there 
ia one siiit spring which is of invincible hardness, — I mean 
that of Arethusa. But ss a general rule heavy waters are 
worse, and so are hard and cold waters, for the same reason; 
for they are not bo easily prepared for use, some because they 
are very earthy, and some Irom the excess of cold. But those 
waters which are quickly warmed are light and wholesome. 
And in Crannon there is a spring of a gentle wonutb, which 
keeps wine which is mixed with it of the same temperature for 
two or three days. But flowing waters, and waters fi-om 
aqueducts, arc, as a general rule, better than stagnant ones, 
being softer because of the collisions to which they ore sub- 
jected; and oa this account water derived from snow appears 
to be good, because its more drinkable qualities are brought 
to the suriaoe, and are exposed to the influence of the air; 
and for tho same reason they think it better than rain-water: 
and on the same ground, too, they prefer water from ice, because 
it ifl lighter; and the proof is, that ice is itself hghter than tho 
rest of the water. But very cold water ia hard, as being earthy ; 
but that with much body in it, when it ia warmed, is suscep- 
tible of greater heat, aud when it is cold, descends to a more 
intense cold. And for the same reason water on the mountaiuB 
is better to drink than water in the plains; for there is ia 
such less admixture of earthy matter. And it is from the 
earthy particles present that watere vary in colour; at all 
evente, the water of the lake at Babylon ia rod for some days 
after it ia drawn ; and that of the Eorysthenes is for some 
time of a violet or dark colour, although it is unusually thin 
iu quality; and a proof of this is, that at the point where it 
meets the Hypanis its waters flow above those of the latter 
while tho north winds prevail. 

17. And in many places there are fountains, some of which 
are good for drinking, and have a vinous flavour; as for in- 
stnce, one in Paphlagonia, which they say the natives come to 
for the express purpose of drinking. Some, again, arc salt, with 
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a rather bitter flavour; as some among the Sicani in Siciiyi 
'And in the Carthaginian dominions there is a fountain 'on 
which there is something which floats resemWing oil, but 
darker in colour, which tibey skim off and make into balla^ 
and use for their sheep and cattle; and in other districts, tooj 
there are fountains of a greasy naturoj^-like 4he one la* 
Asia concerning which Alexander wrote a letter, saying that 
he had found a fountain of oiL And of waters which ari& 
warm by nature some: are sweet, a» that at iEgse in CilioiA, 
and that at Pagasso, and that at Larissa in the Troas, and that 
near Magnesia, and that in Melos, and that in Lipara, and* 
that in Prusa,—- the Prusa, I mean, near Mount Olympus in- 
Mysia, — which is called the Royal fountain. But that in Asiar 
near Tralles, and those near the river Characometes, and near 
the city of Mysia, are so oily that -those who bathe in them 
have no need of oil. And there is a similar foimtam in the 
village of Dascylum. There is also one at Canu:a of an exceed- 
ing dryness and heat ; and there is. another near Menoscome, 
which is a village in Phrygia, of a rougher and a more nitrous. 
quality; as there is too in a village in Phrygia, called The 
Lion's Village. And there is a spring near DwylfiBum, which 
is very delicious to drink; but those which are at Bidseor 
Baium, a harbour in Italy, are utterly undrinkable. 

18. I myself weighed the water which comes from the foun- 
tain called Pirene in Corinth, and found it lighter than any 
other water in Greece. For I did not believe Antiphanes the 
oomic writer, who says that in many respects Attica is superior 
to b1\ other districts, and also that it has the best water of any-; 

fpr he says:-^ 

A. Have you remarked, my friend. 
That none can with this favoured land contend - , 

In honey^ loaves, and figs 1 

B, Aye, figs indeed ! 
A. In myrtles, perfumes, wools, in choicest breed 
Of cattle, and in cheese ; and on what ground 
Can fountains like the Attic springs be found 1 

Eubulus, thB writer of comedies, sornewhere or other says 
th^t Chseremon the tragedian dalled water the body of the' 
rfver :^— 

But when we pass'd the folds, and cross'd the water. 

The river's lucid body, all our troops 

In the pure crystal bathed their weary limbs.- . - ♦ 
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There is a fountain in Tenos the water of which cannot bo 
mixed with wine. And Herodotus, in his fourth book, says 
that the Hypanis, at a distance of five days' jomney from 
its head, is thin and sweet to the taste; but that four 
days' journey further on it becomes bitter, because some 
bitter spring feJls into it And Theopompus says that near the 
river Erigone all the water is sour ; and that those who drink 
of it become intoxicated, just like men who have drunk wine. 

19. But Aristobulus of Cassandra says that there is a foun- 
tain in Miletus called the Achillean, the stream of which is 
very sweet, while the sediment is brackish : this is the watet 
in which the Milesians say that their hero bathed wheti he 
}iad slain Trambelus the king of the Leleges. And they say, 
too, that the water in Cappadocia never becomes putrid, but 
there is a great deal in that district, of an admirable quality, 
though it has no outlet unless it flows underground. And 
Ptolemy the king, in the Seventh Book of his Commentaries, 
says that q^ you go to Corinth through the district called 
Contopona, when you have got to the top of the mountain 
there is a foimtain whose waters are colder than snow, so that 
many people are afraid to drink of it lest they should be 
frozen; but he says that he drank of it himself. And Phy- 
larchus states that at Cleitor there is a spring which gives 
those who drink of it a distaste for the smell of wine. And 
Clearehus tells us that water is called white, like milk; and 
liiat wine is called red, like nectar ; and that honey and oil are 
called yellow, and that the juice which is extracted from the 
myrtle-berry is black. Eubulus says that " water makes those 
who drink nothing else very ingenious, 

Bat wine obscures and clouds the mind ;" 
and Philetas borrows not only the thought, but the lines. 

20. AthensBus then, having delivered this lecture on water, 
like a rhetorician, stopped awhile, and then began again. 

- Amphis, the comic writer, says somewhere or other — 

There is, I take it, often sense in wine, 
And those are stupid who on water dine. 

And Antiphanes says — 

Take the hair, it well is written, 
Of the dog by whom you* re hitten. 
Work oflF one wine by his brother, ^ * 

1. . And one labour with, aaother ; - - - l. ^ 
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Horns with horns, and noise wilh noise. 
One crier with his fellow's voice ; 
Insult with insult, war with war. 
Faction with faction, care with care ; 
Cook with cook, and strife with strife. 
Business with husiness, wife with wife. 

The ancients applied the word oKparov even to unmixed 
water. Sophron says — 

Pour unmix*d water (SSwp ZUparov) in the cup. 

-" 21. Phylarchus says that Theodoras the Larisssean was a 
water-drinker; the man, I mean, who was always so hostile to 
king Antigonus. He asserts also that all the Spaniards drink 
water, though they are the richest of all men, for they have 
the greatest abundance of gold and silver in their coimtry. 
And he says, too, that they eat only once a day, out of 
stinginess, though they wear most expensive clothes. And 
Aristotle or Theophrastus speaks of a man named Philinus 
as never having taken any drink or solid food whatever, 
except milk alone, during the whole of his life. And Pyther- 
mus, in his account of the tyrants of Pirseus, mentions 
Glaucon as having been a water-drinker. And Hegesander 
the Delphian says that Anchimolus and Moschus, sophists 
who lived in Elis, were water-drinkers all their lives; and 
that they ate nothing but figs, and for all that, were quite as 
healthy and vigorous as any one else; but that their per- 
spiration had such an offensive smell, that every one avoided 
them at the baths. And Matris the Athenian^ as long as he 
lived, ate nothing except a few myrtle-berries each day, and 
abstained from wine and every other kind of drink except 
water. Lamprus, too, the musician, was a water-drinker, 
concerning whom Phrynichus says, "that the guUs lamented, 
when Lamprus died among them, being a man who was a 
water-drinker, a subtle hypersophist, a dry skeleton of the 
Muses, an ague to nightingales, a hymn to hell.*' And Machon 
the comic poet mentions Moschion as a water-drinker. 

22, But Aristotle, in his book on Drunkenness, says, that 
some men who have been fond of salt meat have yet not had 
their thirst stimidatedby it; of whom Archonides the Argive 
was one. And Mago the Carthaginian passed three times 
through the African desert eating dry meal and never 
drinking. And Polemo the Academic philosopher, from the 
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time that he was thirty years of ag^ to the day of hie death, 
never drank anything but water, as is related by Antigonua 
the Carystian. And Demetrius the Soepsian saysthat Dlooles 
of Pepnrethua diiink cold water to the day of his death. 
And Demosthenes the orator, who may well he admitted as a 
iritness in his own case, says that he drank nothing but 
water for a considerable length of time. And Pythens aay^ 
" But you see the demagogues of the present day, Demoa- 
tbeues and Demades, how very differently they live. For the 
one is a water-drinker, and devotes his nights to contempla- 
tion, as they say ; and the other ia a debauchee, and is drunk 
every day, and comes like a great potbellied fellow, as he is, 
into our assemblies," And Euphorion the Chalcidean writes 
in this way : — " Las3rrta8 the Laaionian never required drink 
as other men do, and still it did not make him different from 
ether men. And many men, out of curiosity, were careful 
to watch him, but they desisted before they ascertained what 
was the truth. For they continued watching him for thirty 
days together in the summer season, and they saw that he 
never abstained from salt meat, and yet that, though drinking 
nothing, he seemed to have no complaint in hia bladder, 
And BO they believed that he spoke the truth. And he did, 
indeed, sometimes take drink, but still he did not require it. 
A change of meat U often gead. 
And men, wlien tired qf commoQ food, 
Kedoabled pleasure oflea fffil, 
^Tliea sLlting at a novel meai. 
23. The king of Persia, as Herodotus relates in hia first 
book, drank no water, except what came from the river 
Choaspes, which flows by Susa. And when he was on a 
journey, he bad numbers of four-wheeled waggons drawn by 
luules following him, laden with silver vessels containing 
this water, which was boiled to make it keep. And Ctesias 
the Cnidian explains also in what manner this water was 
boiled, and how it was put into the vessels and brought to ' 
the king, saying that it was the lightest and sweetest of all 
wfttem And the second king of Egypt, be who was sur- 
named Philadelphua, having given his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antioohus the king of Syria, taok the trouble to 
Bend her water from the river Nile, in order that hia child 
might drink of no other river, as Polybius relates. Aud 
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Heliodorus tells Xis, that Antioohus Epiphanes, whoin Pblybius 
calls Epimanes,^ on account of his actions, mixed the foimtain 
fit Antioch with wine; a thing which Theopompus relates t» 
have been also done by the Phrygian Midas, when he wishied 
to make Silenus drunk in order to catch him. And tibat 
foimtain is, as Bion relates, between the M^^ and the 
Fseonians, and is called Inna. But Staphylus says, that 
Melampus was the first who invented the idea of mixing 
wine with water. And Plistonicus says that water is more 
digestible than wine. 

24. Now men who drink hard before eating, are usoallj 
not very comfortable in their digestion, which are apt to get 
out of order by such a system, and what they eat often turns 
sour on the stomach. So that a man who has a regard for 
his health, ought to take regular exercise, for the sake of 
promoting firequent perspiration; and he ought also to use the 
bath regularly for the sake of moistening and relaxing his 
body. And besides this, and before he bathes, he should drink 
water, as being an excellent thing, — drinking warm water 
usually in winter and spring, and cold water in summer, in 
order not to weaken the stomach. But he should only drink 
in moderation before the bath or the gymnasiimi, for the sake 
of diffusing what he drinks throughout his system beforehand, 
and in order to prevent the immixed strength of wine from 
having too much effect on his extremities. And if any one 
thinks it too much trouble to live on this system, let him 
take sweet wine, either mixed with water or warmed, espe- 
cially that which is called irporpmrog, the sweet Lesbian wine, 
OS being very good for the stomach. 

Now sweet wines do not. make the head heavy, as Hippo*- 
crates says in his book on Diet, which some entitle, " The 
Book on Sharp Pains;" others, " The Book on Barleywater;" 
and others, " The Book against the Cnidian Theories." His 
words are : "Sweet wine is less calculated to make the head 
heavy, and it takes less hold of the mind, and passes through 
the bowels easier than other wine." But Posidonius say% 
that it is not a good thing to pledge one's friends as the 
Carmani do ; for they, when at their banquets they wish te 
testify their friendship for each other, cut the veins on their 
&ces, and mingle the blood which flows down with the liquoi^ 
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and then drink- it; thinking it the vety extremest proof of 

J[riendship to taste one another's blood. And after pledging 

one anotiier in thi3 manner, they anoint their heads mth 

ointment, especially -with that distilled from roses, and if they 

qannot g^t that, with that distilled from apples, in order to 

ward off the effects of the drink, and in order also to avoid 

being injured by the evaporation of the wine; and if they 

cannot get ointment of apples, they then use that, extracted 

&om the iris or from spikenard, so that Alexis very neatly 

gays — , 

His nose he anoints, and thinks it plain 

'l?is good for health with scents to feed the brain 

20. But one ought to avoid thick perfumes, and to drink 
mter which is thin and transparent, and which in respect 
of weight is li^t, and which has no earthy particles in it. 
And ^Siat water is best which is of a moderate heat or 
coldness, and which, when poured into a brazen or silver 
vessel, does not produce a blackish sediment. Hippocrates 
fays, ** "Water which is easily warmed or easily chilled is 
always lifter." But that water is bad which takes a long 
time to boil vegetables ; and so too is .water full of nitre, or 
brackish. And in his book upon Waters, Hippocrates calls 
good water drinkable ; but stagnant water he calls bad, such 
as tiiat {com. ponds or marshes. And most spring-water is 
rather hard. But Erasistratus says that some people test 
water by weight, and that is a most stupid proceecfing. "For 
just look," says he, "if men compare the water from the 
fonntain Amphiaraus with that from the Eretrian spring, 
thon^ one t)f them is good and the other bad, there is 
absolntely no difference in their respective weights." And 
Hippocrates, in his book on Places, says that those waters are 
the best which flow from high ground, and from dry hillSy 
** for th^y are white, and sweet, and are able to bear very 
littla wine, and are warm in winter and cold in summer.'' 
And he praises those most, the springs . of which break 
towards the east, and especially towards the north-east, for 
tiiey must inevitably be clear, and fragrant, and light. Diodes 
says that water is good for the digestion, and not apt to cause 
flatulency, tlu^t it is moderately cooling, and good for the eyes, 
and that it has no tendency to make the head feel heavy, and 
that4t adds vigour to the mind and body. And Praxag6raiS( 
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says the same ; and he also praises rain-'water. But Eudior 
praises water from cisterns, and says that the best is that 
from the cistern of Amphiaraus, when compared with that 
from the fountain in Eretria. 

26. But that water is undeniably nutritious is plain from 
the &ct that some animals are nourished by it alone, as for 
instance, grasshoppers. And there are many other liquids 
which are nutritious, such as milk, barleywater, and wine. 
At all events, animals at the breast are nourished by milk; 
and there are many nations who drink nothing but milk« 
And it is said that Democritus, the philosopher of Abdeia, 
after he had determined to rid himself of life on account of 
his extreme old age, and when he had begun to diminish his 
food day by day, when the day of the Thesmophorian festival 
came round, and the women of his household besought him 
not to die during the festival, in order that they might not 
be debarred from their share in the festivities, was persuaded, 
and ordered a vessel full of honey to be set near him : and 
in this way he Uved many days with no other support than 
honey; and then some days after, vhen the honey had been 
taken away, he died. But Democritus had always been 
fond of honey; and he once answered a man, who asked him 
how he could live in the enjoyment of the best health, that 
he might do so if he constantly moistened his inward parts 
with honey, and his outward man with oil. And bread and 
honey was the chief food of the Pythagoreans, according to 
the statement of Aristoxenus, who says that those who eat 
this for breakfast were free from disease all their lives. And 
Lycus says that the Cymeans (and they are a people who 
live near Sardinia) are very long-lived, because they are con- 
tinually eating honey; and it is produced in great quantities 
among them. 

27, When he says, men have adjourned the investigation 
into all such matters, he uses the word dvandcficvos instead 
of dvapakkofifvoi. 

The word avrjorK is used in the same sense as vrjari^, %.e, 

fasting (just as we find (rrdxys and aarraxys) by Cratinus, 

when he says — 

For you are not the first who's come to sapper 
After a lengthened fast, 

And the word o^civo? is used by Diphilus for hungry — 
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I'm glad when those who set them up as wise, 
Are naked seen and hungty. 

And Antiphanes sayeh^ 

JL. At all events he's one complaint^ 

For he is hungry ever. 
B. The keen Thessalian race jou paint. 

Who can he sated never. 

And Eubulus says— 

Then Zethas was advieed to seek the plain, 
The holy plain of Thebes ; for there men sell 
The cheapest loaves and cakes. 
Again advice came to the great Amphion, 
The sweet musician, pointing out to him 
The famous Athens for his resting-place. 
Whose sons at hunger ne'er repine, but feed 
On air and sweetest hopes. 

28. The word /aovoo-itwv, ecAing once a day, occurs too in 

Alexis — 

When yon meet with a man who takes only one meal. 
Or a poet who music pretends not to feel ; 
The man half his life, the bard half his art, loses ; 
And sound reason to call either living refuses. 

And Plato says, "he'not only was not content with one raeal 
arday, but sometimes he even dined twice the same day.'* 

We know that men used to call sweetmeats vwyoXcv/iaTcu 
Araros says in the Campylion — 

These vwyaX^iyMra are very nice. 

And Alexis says— 

In Thaslan feasts his friends he meets, 
And vwytOdiei, sweetmeats eats. 

And Antiphanes, in the Busiris, says — 

Orapes, and pomegranates, and palms, 
And oUier v!oyaKix, 

Philonides used the word aTroo-tros for fasting; and Croby- 
Ins has the word avroortro?, writing irapacriroVf avroo-irov. 

EupoliS; too, used dvapumjTo^ for without breakfast; Crates 
has the word avayKoo-iros, eating by force, and Nicostratus uses 

There is a youth most delicately cnrl'd. 
Whom I do feed by force beneath the earth. 

And Alexis has the word apKrrohnrvov, breahfast-dinner-^ 
By whom the breakfast-dinner is prepared* 
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29. After this we rose up and sat down again as each of 
lis pleased, not waiting for a' nomenclator to arrange us in 
order. "^ '. 

Now that rooms were fitted up with couches for threie, and 
with couches for four, and for seven, and for nine, aud for 
other successive numbers, in the time of the andents, we 
may prove from Antiphanes, who says — - , 

I bring you, since you are brft three. 
To a room with equal couches. 

And Phrynichus says — 

One room had seyen couches fine, 
While another boasted nine. 

And Eubulus says— 

• A, Place now a couch for seven. • - - 

B, Here it is. 
A, And five Sicilian couches. 

B. Well, what next 
A^ And five Sicilian pillows. 

And Amphis says — 

Will you not place a couch for three % ■ - . 

Anaxandrides — • 

A couch was spread, 
And songs to please the aged man. 
Open the supper rooms, and sweep the house. 
And spread the couches fair, and light the fire ; 
Bring forth the cups, and fill with generous wine. 

30 And !Plato the philosopher, "Men now dis- 
tinguish the couches and coverings with reference to what js 
put round the couch and what is put under it." And his name- 
sake, the comic poet, says — 

There the well-dress'd guests recline ... 

On couches rich with ivory feet ; 
And on their purple cushions dine, 
Which rich Sardinian carpets meet. 

Por the art of weaving embroidered cloths was in great 
perfection in his time, Acesas and Helicon, natives of Cyprua^ 
being exceedingly eminent for their skill in it; and they were 
weavers of very high reputation. And Helicon was the son 
of Acesas, as Hieronymus reports : and so at Pyiho there Is 
an inscription on some work — 
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Fair Tettiifi's isle did bring forth Helicon, 
Whose irondrons work you now do gaze upon; 
And fair Minerva's teaching bade his name 
At^«^ wondrous skill surviye in deathless fame. 

And Pathymias the Egyptian was a man of similar renown. 
Epbippus says- 
Place me where rose-strewn couches fill the room^ 
That I may steep myself in rich perfume, 

Aristophanes says — 

Oh you who press your mistress to your arms. 
All night upon sweet-scented couches lying. 

Sophron too speaks of coverlets embroidered with figures of 
birds as of great value. And Homer, the most admirable of 
all poets, calls those cloiiis which are spread below Aito, that 
is to say, white, neither dyed nor embroidered. But the 
coverlets which are laid above he calls '* beautiful purple 
clotha" 

31. The Persians, according to the accoimt of Heraclides, 
are the people who first introduced the system of having 
particular servants to prepare the couches, in order that they 
might always be elegantly arranged and well made. And on 
this account Artaxerxes, having a high esteem for Timagoras 
the Cretan, or, as Phanias the Peripatetic says, for Entimus 
the Gk)rtinian, who went up to the king in rivalry of Themis^ 
tocles, gave him a tent of extraordinary size and beauty, and 
a couch with silver feet ; and he sent him also expensive 
coverlets, and a man to arrange them, saying that the Greeks 
did not know how to arrange a couch. And so completely 
bad this Cretan gained the favour of the king, that he was 
invited to a banquet of the royal family, an honour which 
had never been paid to any Greek before, and never has been 
since; for it was reserved as an especial compliment for the 
king's relations* Nor was this compliment paid to Timagoras 
the Athenian, who submitted to offer adoration to the king, 
and who was held in the highest honour by him, though 
some of the things which were set before the king were sent 
to him from the royal table. The king of Persia, too, once 
took a chaplet from off his head and dipped it. in perfume, 
and sent it to Antalcidas the Lacedaemonian. But he did this 
too, and many similar things, to Entimus ; also, and in addi- 
tion to everything else, he invited him to a banquet . of the 
royal &mily. And the Persians were very indignant at this, 
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thinking that it wafi making such an honour too oommoiiy 
and also because they thought they were on the eve of 
another expedition against Greece. He sent him also a 
couch with silver feet, and cushions for it^ and a flowered tent 
surmounted with a canopy, and a silver chair, and a gilt 
parasol, and some golden vessels inlaid with precious stones, 
and a hundred large vessels of silver, and silver bowls, and a 
hundred girls, and a hundred boys, and six thousand pieces 
of gold, besides what was allowed him for his daily expenses. 

32. There were tables with ivory feet, the top slabs of 
which were made of maple wood. Cratinus says — 

Fair girls await you, and a table 
Of highly polished dappled maple; 

And when one of the Cynics used the word TpvTrov^, meaning 
a table, Ulpian got indignant and said, " To-day I seem to 
have trouble coming on me arising out of my actual want of 
business ; for what does this fellow mean by his tripod, unless 
indeed he counts Diogenes' stick and his two feet, and so 
makes him out to be a tripod '] At all events every one else 
calls the thing which is set before us rpaTrcfa." 

Hesiod, in his poem on the marriage of Ceyx, (although 
indeed the sons of the Grammarians deny that that poem is 
his work, but I myself think that it is an ancient piece,) does 
call tables Tpt7ro8c9. And Xenophon, a most accomplished 
writer, in the second book of the Anabasis, writes — " Tpi?roSes 
were brought in for every one, to the number of about 
twenty, loaded with ready carved meats." And he goes on, 
" And tluese rpaTrc^ot were placed for the most part where the 
strangers sat." Antiphanes says— - 

The rplirovs was removed, we wash'd our hands. 
Eubulus says — 

A. Here are five rpivo^fs' for you ; here five more. 

B, Why I shall be quinquagenarian. 

Epicharmus says — 

A* And what is this 1 

B, A rpivovs, 

A. How is that ? 
Has it noi four feet ] 'tis a rerpdarovs. 
J?. It may be strictly ; but its name is rparovs, 
A. Still I can sec four feet. 

B, At all events 
You arc no (Edipup, to be so puzzled. 
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And Aristophanes says — 

A. Bring me one r/xfareja more. 

With. three feet, not one with four. 
JB. Where can I a rplvovs rpdactid findl 

33. It was a custom at feasts, that a guest when he had 
lain down should have a paper given to him, containing a bill 
of &re of what there was for dinner^ so that he might know 
what the cook was going to serve up. 

We find a fruit called Damascenes. Now many of the 
ancient writers mention Damascus, a city of great reputation 
and importance ; and as there is a great quantity of plum- 
trees in the territory of the Damascenes, and as they are 
cultivated there wijh exceeding care, the tree itself has got to 
be called a Damascene, as being a kind of plum ditferent from 
what is found in other countries. The fruit is more like 
prunes. And many writers speak of them, and Hipponax 

eays — 

I hare a garland of damascenes and mint. 

And Alexis says — 

A, And in my sleep I thought I saw a prize. 

B. What was it 1 

A, Listen.— There came up to me, 
While still within th* arena's npacious bounds. 
One of my rivals, bringing me a crown — 
A ripe revolving crown of damascenes. 
B. Oh Hercules 1 and were the damascenes ripe 1 

And again he says- 

Did you e'er see a sausage toasted, 
Or dish of tripe well Btu£f 'd and roasted ? 
Or damascenes stew'd in rich confection 1— 
Such was that gentleman's complexion. 

Nicander says — 

The fruit they call a plum, the cuckoo's prize. 
But Clearchus the Peripatetic says that the Rhodians and 
Sicilians call plums (SpdpvXa, and so Theocritus the Syracusan 
uses the word — 

Heavy with plums, the branches swept the ground. 
And again he says — 

Far as the apple doth the plum surpass. 
Bat the damascene is smaller in circumference than other 
ploms, though in flavour it is very like them, except that it 
is a Uttle sharper* Seleucus, in his Dictionary, says that 

VOL. L — ^ATH* 
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ppd^vXa, ^Xa, KOKKVfirfXd, and fwZpva are all different ndm^ 
for the same thing ; and that plums are called fipd^vXa, as 
being good for the stomach, and (Sopay he jSoXXokto, that is, 
assisting to remove the food ; and rjXa, whieh is the same 
Word as fju^Xa, meaning simply fruit, as Demetrius Ixion says 
in his Etymology. And Theophrastus says, KotcKvfKtjka. koI 
oiro3ta9 : oniro^tas being a kind of wild plum. And Araros 
calls the tree which bears the fruit KOKKVfirjXta, and the fiiiit 
itself KOKKvfiTfXov. And Diphilus of Siphnos pronounces plums 
to be juicy, digestible, and easily evacuated, but not yery 
nutritious. 

34. There is another fruit, called Cherries. — Theophrastus 
says, in his book on Plants, that the Cherry-tree is a tree of a 
peculiar character, and of large size, for it grows to a height 
of four-and-twenty cubits,^ and its leaf is like that of the 
medlar, but somewhat harder and thicker, and its. bark like 
the linden ; its flower is white, like that of the pear or the 
medlar, consisting of a number of small petals 6f a waxy 
nature ; its fruit is red, like that of the lotus in appearance^ 
and of the size of. a bean ; but the kernel of the lotus is hard, 
while that of the cherry is soft. And again he says, •" The 
Kparaiyo?, which some call Kparotycov, has a spreading, leaf like 
a medlar, only that is larger, and wider, and longer ; and it 
has no deep grain in it as the medlar has. The tree is neither 
very tall nor vejry large; the wood is variegated, yellow, and 
strong : it has a smooth bark, like that of the medlar ; and 
a single root, which goes down very deep into the earth ; the 
fruit is round, of the size of an olive ; when ftdly ripe it is of 
a yellow colour, becoming gradually darker; and from its 
flavour and juice it might almost be taken for a wild medlar.'! 
By which description of the Crataegus it appears to me that 
he means the tree which is now called the cherry. 

35. Asclepiades of Myrlea speaks of a tree which he calls 
the Ground-cherry, and says, " In the . land of the Bitfay- 
nians there is found the ground-cherry, the root of whidi ia 
not large,- nor is the tree, but like a rose-bush ; in all other 
respects the fruit is like the common cherry ; but it makes 
those who eat much of it feel heavy, as wine does, and it 
gives them head-aches." These are the words of Ascle|flade&' 
And it appears to me that lie is 3peaking of the arbutus. For 

^ Acabitinisaboutl8idnche& . i 
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the tree which bears the arbutus-berry answers his descrip- 
tion, and if a man eats more than six or seven of the berries 
he gets a headache. Aristophanes says — 

And plfinted by no hand, the arbutus 
Makes red the sunny hills. 

Theopompus says — 

The myrtle berries and red arbutus. 

Crateasays — 

Beauteous the breast of tender maid, 
As arbutus or apples red. 

And Amphis — 

Mulberries you see, my friend, are found 
On the tree which we know as the mulberry ; 
So the oak .bears the acorn round, 
And the arbutus shines with its full berry. 

And Theophrastus tells ns, "The KOfiapos (as he calls it) is 
the tree which bears the arbutus berry." 

There is question about the *' Agen," a satyric drama, whether 
it was composed by Python, (and if by him whether he was a 
natiTO of Catana or of Byzantium,) or by the king Alexander 
himself. 

Then Laurentius says — "You, Greeks, lay claim to a 
good many things, as either having given the names to them, 
©1^ hating been the origiilal discoverers of them. But you do 
not know that . Lucullus, the Roman general, who subdued 
Mtbridates and Tigranes, was the first man who introduced 
this plant into Italy from Cerasus, a city of Pontus ; and he 
it waa who gave the fruit the Latin name of Cerasus, cherry, 
after th^ name of the city, as our historians relate." 

Then Daphnis answers — " But there was a very celebrated 
majpi, Diphilus of Siphnos, many years more ancient than 
JLacaUu^ for he was bom in the time of king Lysimachus, 
(who was one of the successors of Alexander,) and he speaks 
of cherries, saying, * Cherries are good for the stomach, 
and juicy, but not very nutritious ; if taken after drinking 
cold water they are especially wholesome; but the red and 
ihe Milesian are the best kinds, and are diuretic' " 
• . 36.. There is a fruit usually called the crvKafiivov, which the 
people of Alexandria call the fwpov, in which they differ from 
every one else ; but it ha$. no copnexion with the Egyptiaa 

q2 
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fig, which some call (rvKoiiopov, and which the natives scrape 
slightly with a knife, and then leave on the tree ; and then 
when it has been tossed about by the wind, within three da^ 
it becomes ripe and fragrant, (especially if the wind is west,) 
and very good to eat, as there is something in it which is 
moderately cooling for people in a fever, when made up with 
oil of roses into a plaster, so as to be put upon the stomach, 
and it is no slight relief to the patient. Now the Egyptian 
sycaminus bears its fruit on the main stem, and not on the 
branches. But the sycaminus is a mulberry, a fruit men- 
tioned by iEschylus in his Phrygians, where he says of Hector, 
His heart was softer than a mulbeny. 

And in his " Cretan Women" he says of the brier— 

As the full branch to earth is weigh'd 
With mulberries^ white and block and red. 

And Sophocles has the lines — 

First you shall see the full white ear of com. 
And then the large round rosy mulberry. 

And Nicander in his Georgics says that it is the first of all 
fruits to appear; and he calls the tree which bears it fiopea, as 
also do the Alexandrians — 

The mulberry-tree, in which the young delight. 
Brown autumn's harbinger. 

37. Phanias of Eresus, the pupil of Aristotle, calls the 
fruit of the wild sycamine fwpov, or mulberry, being a fruit of 
the greatest sweetness and delicacy when it is ripe. And he 
writes thus : " The mulberry is a briery sort of tree,' and 
when the round fruit is dried it has small pips of seed, woven 
in like net-work, and the fruit is nutritious and juicy." And 
Parthanius has the following words : — "^A)8/3wa, that is to 
say, avKdfjLivoL, which some call mulberries." And Saknomus 
calls the same tree pdnov, or brier. And Demef rius Ixion 
says the (rvKafuvov and fiopov are the same, being a very juicy 
fruit, superior to the fig. And Diphilus of Siphnos, who was 
a physician, writes thus : ''The cvKafiiva, which are also called 
fiopa, are moderately full of good juice, but have not much 
nourishment; they are good for the stomach and easily 
digested ; and those which are not quite ripe have a peculiar 

^ The description of the mulberry given here, shows that it is latber 
a blackberry than our modem mulberry* 
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quality of expelling worms." - But Pythemus states, according 
to H^^esander, that in his time the mulberry-trees produced 
no fruit for twenty years, and that during that time gout 
became so epidemic, that not only men, but even boys and 
girls^ and eunuchs, and women, were afflicted with it ; and 
even herds of goats were attacked with it, so that two-thirds 
of the cattle were afflicted with the same disorder. 

38. With respect to the word Kopva, the Attic writers and 
all other prose writers call nearly all berries by the generic 
name of icapva, ntUs, And Epicharmus calls the almond 
" the nut," by way of distinction, as we do, saying — 

We eat roast nuts, that is, almonds. 

Philyllius says — 

Eggs, nuts, almonds. 

And Heracleon the Ephesian writes — "They called almonds 
KOfwa, and chestnuts, which we now call Koaravcia." The 
tree itself is called Kopva by Sophocles, who says — 

(Kdpvou,) nut-trees and ash-trces. 
And Eubulus speaks of 

Beeches, nut-trees, Carystian nuts. 

There are some kinds of nuts, too, which are called fioarrp^a. 

39. With respect to Almonds. — The Naxian almonds are 
mentioned by the ancient writers ; and those in the island of 
Naxos are superior to all others, as I am well persuaded. 
Phrynichus says — • 

He knock'd out all my grinders, so that now 
A Naxian almond 1 can hardly crack. 

The almonds in the island of Cyprus also are very excellent, 
and in comparison of those which come from other quarters, 
they are very long, and slightly bent at the end. And 
Seleucus in his Dictionary says, that the Lacedaemonians call 
soft nuts fivKTfpoi, And the Servians give that name to 
sweet nuts. But Amexias says that it is the almond which is 
called fivKTjpos, We may add, there is nothing which is a 
gieoter provocative of drinking than almonds when eaten 
before meals. Eupolis says in his Taxiarchs— 

Give me some Naxian almonds to regale me. 
And from the Naxian vines some vine to drink. 

For there was a vine called the Naxian vine. 
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And Plutai'ch of Cheeronea says, that there was in 'tho- 
retinue of Drusus the son of Tiberius Caesar, a certain phy- 
sician who surpassed all men in drinking, and who > waff 
detected in always eating five or six bitter almonds before he 
drank. But when he was prevented from eating them he 
was not able to stand even a very limited quantity of wine ; 
and the cause of this was the great power of the bittemesa of 
the almond, which is of a very drying nature, and which has 
the quality of expelling moisture. 

Herodian of Alexandria says, that almonds derive the 
name of- dfivySaXm, because beneath their green hark they 
have many dfivxal, or Ificerations. 

Philemon says somewhere or other — 

You, like an ass, come to the husks of the dessert; 

and Nicander, in the second book of his Georgics, says — 

Beech-trees, the ornament of Pan, 

We also- find the word dfxvySaXov in the neuter gender. 
Diphilus says — 

" Sweetmeats, myrtle-berries, cheeafe-cakes, almonds," [ 

using the neuter dfivySakau 

40. Now with respect to the pronunciation and accent of 
the word dfivySaXri, Pamphilus thinks that there ought to be 
a. grave accent when it means the fruit, as it is in the case of 
ofivySaXov, But he wants to circumflex the word when it 
ineans the tree, thus, dfivySaXy like po&5. And Archilochus 

says — 

The lovely flower of the rose-tree (podrjs). 

But Aristarchus marks the word, whether it means the fruit op 
the tree, with an acute accent indifierently ; while Philoxenus 
would circumflex the word in either sense. Eupolis fiays — 

You'll ruin me, I swear it by the almond. 

Aristophanes says- 

A, Come, now, take these almonds^ 
And break them « 

(B, I would rather break your head,) with a stone. : 

And Phrynichus says — 

The almond is a good cure for a cough. 

And others speak of almonds as beautiful. But Tryphon in 
his book on Attic Prosody accents dfivySaXr], when meaning 
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the fruity Witil a ^ye accent, which we use in the neuter as 
oftvySaXcfy. But he writes afivySakrjy with a circumflex for 
the ti^ j it being as it were a possessive form . derived from 
the frtdt, and as sach contracted and circumflexed. 

Pamphilus in his Dictionary says that the fivKrjpoParov 
is called the nut-cracker by the Lacedesmonians, when they 
mean the almond-cracker; for the Lacedfiemonians call 
-almonds /xouici/poc 

41. Nicander mentions also nuts of Pontus, which some 
writers call X^irtfui; while Hermonax and Timachidas, in the 
•Dictionary, say that the acorn of Jupiter, or walnut, is what 
is called the nut of Pontus. '. .' i 

Biit Heraclidets xif 'Tarentum asks, " Whether sweetmeats 
ought to be put on the table before supper, as is done in some 
parts of Ama and Greece ; or whether they ought to be 
brought on after supper is over." If it is decided that 
they are to be brought on at the end of supper, then it 
follows, that when a great deal of food has already been put 
into the stomach and bowels, the nuts which are eaten aftei^- 
Wards as provocatives of drinking, get entangled with the rest 
of the food, and produce flatxdence, and also caiise what has 
been eaten: to turn on the stomachy because it is followed by 
what is by nature unmanageable and indigestible ; and it is 
from such food that indigestions^nd attacks of diarrhoea arise. 

42. Diocles asserts that almonds are nutritious and good for 
'tiie stomach, and that they have a heating effect because thejr 
contain something like millet ; but green almonds are leas, 
^hkely to have an injurious effect than dry ones ; and almonds 
waked in water have such an eflect less than those which aib 
not soaked; and when toasted less than when raw. ' But 
•walnuts, which are also called nuts of Heiiaolea, and acorns of 
Jupiter, are not indeed so nutritious as almonds, but still 
they have something like millet in them, and something apt 
to rise to the surface ; so, if they are eaten in any quantity 
they nmke the head feel heavy; they, however, are less likely 
■to produce injurious effects when green than when dry. 

Persian nuts too are as apt to produce headaches as the 

acorns of Jupiter ; but they are more nutritious, though* they 

make the throat and mouth feel rough ; but when they are 

• roasted they are less injurious, and when eaten with honey, th^ 

'are ^e most digestible ot all nuts. ^ The broad Persian nuts 
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have the greatest tendency to produce flatulence ; but when 
boiled they are less injurious than when raw^ or eyen when 
roasted. But Philotimus in his treatiaos on Nourishment 
says, '^ The broad nut, and that which is called the Sardinian 
nut, are both exceedingly indigestible when raw, and are very 
slow in dissolving in the stomach, as they are kept down by 
the phlegm in the stomach, and as they ^emselves are of an 
astringent nature. The Pontic nut too is oily and indiges- 
tible ; but the almond is not so indigestible as that, and 
accordingly if we eat a number of them we do not feel any 
inconvenience ; and they appear more oily, and give out a 
Bweet and oily juice,'* 

Diphilus of Siphnos says — '* There is a nut called the 
Boyal nut, which causes severe headaches, and keeps rising 
in the stomach ; and there are two sorts of them, one of 
which, that which is tender and white, is the more juicy and 
the better ; but that which is roasted in ovens is not nutri- 
tious. Almonds have a tendency to make people thin, and 
are diuretic and cathartic, and far from nutritious; and 
the dry ones are far more apt to produce flatulence and are 
&r more indigestible than the green ones, which do not give 
much juice, and which are not very nutritious ; but those 
which are tender, and full, and white, being like milk, are 
more full of wholesome juice. And the Thasian and Cyprian 
nuts, being tender, are fer more easily digested than dry ones. 
The nuts of Pontus are apt to produce headaches, but stiU 
they are not so indigestible as the Eoyal nuts." 

43. Moreover, Mnesitheus the Athenian, in his book on 
Comestibles, says, *' The digestion of Euboean nuts or chest- 
nuts (for they are called by both names) is very difficult for 
the stomach, and is attended with a great deal of flattdence. 
And they are apt to thicken the juice, and to make people 
&t, unless their constitution is strong enough to neutraliae 
them. But almonds, and likewise the nuts 'of Heraclea, and 
the Persian nuts, and all others of the same sort, are still 
worse than these : and it is desirable to touch absolutely none 
whatever of these things unless they are first cooked by 
fire j with the exception of, perhaps, the green almonds. But 
one should boil some of them, and roast others 3 for some of 
them are of an oily nature, as the dry almonds and the acorns 
of Jupiter; but some are hard and harsh, as the nuts of the 
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beech and all that kind. And from the oily sorts the aetion 
of the fire extracts the oil, which is the worst part of them : 
but those which are hard and harsh are softened, and, so to say, 
ripened, if any one cooks them over a small and gentle fire.*' 

But Diphilus calls chestnuts also Sardinian acorns, saying 
that they are very nutritious, and fiill of excellent juice ; but 
not very easy of digestion, because they remain a long time in 
the stomach ; that, however, when they are roasted they aro 
less nutritious, but more digestible ; and that when boiled they 
are less apt to produce flatulence than the others^ and more 
nutritious. 

It is easily peeVd, and the Euboeans 
Call it a nut, but some people have caird it an acorn, 

says Nicander the Colophonian, in his Georgics. But Age- 
lochus calls chestnuts ofWDTo, and says, " Where the Sinopean 
nuts are produced the natives call the trees which produce 
them o/Luora." 

44. With respect to Vetches.— Crobylus says— 

They took a green vetch. 
And toss'd it empty, as if playing cottabus. 
These are the sweetmeats of the wretched monkey. 

And Homer says- 
Black beans spring up, or vetches. 
Xenophanes the Colophonian says, in his Parodies— 

These are what one should talk of near the fire, 

In winter season, on soft couch reclined. 

After a plenteous meal, drinking rich wine, 

And eating vetches.^ Then a man may ask, 

•* Who are you 1 How old are you, my friend 1 

How many years old were you when the Mede camet" 

And Sappho says — 

€k)lden vetches on the sea-shore grew. 

But Theophrastus, in his book on Plants, calls some kinds of 
vetches Kp€iou And Sophilus says — 

This maiden's sire is far the greatest mail, 
A regular Kptios vetch. 

And Phsenlas says, in his book about Plants, — ^' While they 
are green and tender, the bean and vetch take the place of 

^ Liddell and Scott quote Arist. Pac. 1186, <o show that ip4fiiyeotwen 
eaten roasted like chestnuts, and sometimes raw, for dessert. 
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sweetmeats ; but when they are dry tiiey are usually eaten 
: boiled or roasted." Alexis says — 

Hy husband is a poor old man, and I 
Am an old woman, and I hare a daughter 
And a yonng son. 

And this good girl be8ideB^we*re five in all— 
And three ot them are now at supper, 
And we two who here remain share with them 
A little maize ; and when we have nothing 
To eat, we utter a wail unsnited to the lyre. 
And as we never have any meat for dinner. 
Oar countenance is become pale. These are the^artfl» 
And this is the arrangement of our life : 
Beans, lupins, cabbages, rape, 
, Pulse, morepulse, mastnuts, onions, - 

Grasshoppers, vetches, wild pears, ... 

And that which was given by my mother 
As an object of devout care, the fig, 
The great invention of the Phrygian fig. 

Pherecrates says— . ' 

You must at once take care and make the yetches tender. 

And in another place he says-— 

He was choked eating roasted vetches. 

And Diphilus says — "Vetches are very indigestible, create 
moisture, they are also diuretic, and apt to cause flatulence." 
And according to DioCles, they produce a sort of fermentation 
in the body. The white vetches are better than the black ; and 
80 also are the yellow or box-coloured. And the Milesian are 
better than those called Kpeloi ; and the green are better than 
the dry, and those which have been soaked are better than 
those which have not been. The discoverer of the vetch is 
said to have been Neptune. 

45. With respect to Lupins. Alexis says^^ 

A curse upon the man ; 
Let him not come near me, who eats lupins in season. 
And then leaves the husks and shells in the vestibule. 
Why was he not choked while eating them ? I know, 
I know mdst certainly, that Cleaenetus the tragedian 
Did ^ot eat them. For Cleeenetus . . , 

Never threw away the' husk of a single vegetable. 
So exceedingly economical is that man. 

And Lycophron of Chalcis, in ^, satiric drama which he wrote 
against Menedemus the philosopher, for the purpose of turn** 
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ing him into ridicule, (it was from Menedemus that the 
sect of the Eretrians derived its name,) laughs at the suppers 
of the phUosophers. and says- - , 

The lupin, common to all the people, in great plenty 
Danced upon the board, the companion of poor couches, 

•And Diphilus sa^-^ 

There is no husineas more miischieyous or degrading 

Than Uiat of the pander. 

I would rather walk along Uie streets selling. 

Hoses, and radishes, and lupin-beans, and pressed olives. 

And anything else in the world, rather than giye encouragement 

To such a miserable tr&de. 

And you may observe, that' he then uses the expression 
OepfjLOKvafiQi, lupin-beans, as they are called even now. Polemo 
says, that the LacedsBmonians call lupins XvaiXat^t^, And 
Theophrastus, in his book about The- Causes of Plants, tells 
us that the lupin, and the bitter vetch, and the common vetch, 
are the only kinds of green vegetable which do not produce 
animal life, because of their harshness and bitterness. But 
the vetch, says he, turns black as it decays. He says, also, 
that caterpillars come in vetches, and it is in the fourth 
book of the same treatise that he states this. Diphilus the 
Siphnian writer says that lupins are very apt to create 
moisture, and are very nutritious, especially those kinds 
N;«rhich are rendered sweet by being soaked. On which account 
Zeno the Citisean, a man of harsh disposition and very apt to 
get in a passion with his friends, when he had taken a good deal 
of wine„ became sweet-tempered and gentle ; and when people 
asked him~ what produced this difference in his disposition, he 
said, that he was subject to the same influences as lupins : for 
that they before they were cooked were very bitter ; but that 
when they had been steeped in liquor they were sweet and 
wholesome. 

. 46v With respect to Kidney Beans. — The Lacedaemonians 
in those suppers of theirs, which they call kottiScs, give as 
sweetmeats; Ay figs and beans, and green kidney beans. At 
least this is the statement of Polemo ; and Epicharmus says—' 

Boast some kidney beans quickly, for Bacchus is fond of them. 

And Demetrius says— 

A fig, or kidney bean, or some such thing. 
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47. With respect to Olives. Eupolis says— 
Outtle>fish, and olives fallen from the tree. 

And these the Romans call dryptse. But Diphilus the Siph- 
nian writer says that ohves contain very little nourishment, 
and are apt to give headaches ; and that the black ones are 
still worse for the stomach, and make the head feel heavy ; 
but that those which we call KoXvfipdSes, that is to say, pre- 
served in pickle, are better for the stomach, and give strength 
to the bowels. But that the black when crushed are better 
for the stomach. Aristophanes too makes mention of crushed 
olives in « The Islands," saying-- 
Bring some crushed olivee ; 

and in another place he says — 

Crush'd olives and pickled olives are'not the same thing ; 

and a few lines after — 

For it is better that they should be crush'd than pickled. 

And Archestratus says, in his Gastronomy — 

Let wrinkled olives, fallen from the tree. 
Be placed before you. 

And Hermippus says — 

Be sure that for the future you remember 
The ever-glorious Marathon for good, 

When you do all from time to time add fidpaOov (that is tosay, 
fennel) to your pickled olives. 

And Philemon says — " The inferior olives are called ttltvplBc^, 

and the dark-coloured are called otc/ac^uXiSc?." And Calli- 

machus, in his " Hecale," gives a regular catalogue of the 

different kinds of olive — 

r^pytpifios and virvpis, and the white olive, which does not 
Become ripe till autumn, which is to float in wine. 

And according to Didymus, they called both olives and figs 
which had fallen to the ground of their own accord, yepyepifiou 
Besides, without mentioning the name " olive," the fruit itself 
was called by that name SpvTrer^?, without any explanatory 
addition. Teleclides says — 

He urged me to remain, and eat with him 

Some tpmrertis, and some maize, and have a chat with him. 

But the Athenians called bruised olives aT€fi<l>vXa; and what 
we call (TT€fi<l>vXa they called /Spvr^a, that is to say, the dregs 
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of the grapes after they have been pressed. And the word 
ppvro^ is derived from ^orfw^, a bunch of grapes. 

48. With respect to Kadishes. — The Greek name paffnivU 
is derived from pqj^Lfo^ <l>aiv€a'6ai, because they quickly appear 
above ground; and in the pliutJ the Attic writers either 
shorten or lengthen the penultima at pleasure. Cratinus 
writes— 

Teus pcupavT&i ZoKUf it is like radishes, but not like other vegetables ; 
and Eupolis, on the other hand, says — 

'FcupayiSes &ir\vToi, unwashed radishes and cuttle-fish. 
For the word airXyroL, unwashed, must clearly refer to the 
radishes, and not to the cuttle-fish ; as is shown by Anti- 
phanes,* in whom we find these lines :-— 

To eat ducks, and honeycombs of wild bees, and eggs, 
And cheese-cakes, and unwash'd radishes. 
And rape, and oatmeal-groats, and honey. 

So that radishes appear to have been particularly called im- 
washed radishes ; being probably the same as those called 
Thasian. Pherecrates says — 

There one may have the unwash'd radish, and the warm 
Bath, and closely stewed pickles, and nuts. 

And Plato, in his Hyperbolus, says, using the diminutive ter- 
mination, <l>vXXiov rj pa<fiav(^iov, " a leaflet, or a little radish." 
But Theophrastes, in his book on Plants, says that there are 
five kinds of radishes : the Corinthian, the Leiothasian, the 
Cleonsean, the Amorean, and the Boeotian; and that the 
Boeotian, which is of a round form, is the sweetest. And he 
says that, as a general nde, those the leaves of which are 
smooth, are the sweetest. But Callias used the form pdfj>avo^ 
for pd<f>avis ; at all events, when discussing the antiquity of 
comedy, he says, " Broth, and sausages, and radishes (pa<^avot), 
and Mien olives, and cheese-cakes." And indeed that he 
Boeant the same as what we call pac^aviScs, is plainly shown by 
Aristophanes, who in the Danaides alludes to such old forms, 
and says — 

And then the chorus used to dance. 
Clad in worsted-work and fine clothes ; 

And bearing under their arms ribs of beef, 
And sausages, and radishes. . 

And the radish is a very economical kind of food. Amphis 
says — 
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Whoever, when purchasing food, 
When it is in his power, O Apollo, to buy genuine fiab. 
Prefers buying radishes, is downright mad ! 

49. With respect to Pine-cones. — ^Mnesitheus, the Atheniair 
physician, in his book on Comestibles, calls the huska of the 
pine-cones oorpaxiSe?, and in another place he calls them kcm/u. 
But Diodes of Carystus calls them imviva Ko/auo, nvis of 
the pine-tree. And Alexander the Myndian calls them, irnvt- 
V0V5 Kwi/ovs. And Theophrastus calls the tree Trcvioy, and the, 
finiit KUiv&5, But Hippocrates, in his book on Barley-water, — ' 
(one half of which is considered spurious by everybody, and, 
some people reckon the whole so,) — calls the finiit kokkoAoi ; 
but most people call it Trvprjvfs : as Herodotus does, in 
speaking of the Pontic nut. For he says, "And this has. 
irvpYJva (a kernel), when it becomes ripe." But Diphilus 
the Siphnian says, "Pine-cones" (which he calls orpd^iXoi) 
" are very nutritious, and have a tendency to soften . the 
arteries, and to relieve the chest, because they have some 
resinous qualities contained in them." While Mnesitheus says 
that they fill the body with fat^ and are very free from all 
hindrances to the digestion ; an(^ moreover, that they are diu- 
retic, and that they are free from all astringent tendencies. 

50. Now with respect to Eggs. — Anaxagoras, in his book 

on Natural Philosophy, says that what is called the milk of 

the bird is the white which is in the eggs. And Aristophanes 

says— 

In the first instance, night brings forth a wind qq^. 

Sappho dissolves the word <Soi/ into a trisyllable, making it 
^tov, when she says— 

They say that formerly Leda found an tgg*\ 
And again she says- 

Far whiter than an tgg : 

in each case writing lUiov, But Epicharmus spelt the word 

cka; for so we find the line written — 

The eggs of geese and other poultry. ; 

And Simonides, in the second book of his Iambics, says- 
Like the Qgz of a Maeandrian goose ; 

which he, too, writes oJcov. . But Alexandrides lengthens the 

word into a^ quadrisyllable, and calls it wapiw. And ^ doei& 

Ephippus, when he says — 
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' And little caiks of good wine made of palmg, 
And eggs, and all other trifles of that kind. 

And Alexis, somewhere or other, uses the expression, " hemi- 
spheres of eggs.** And wind eggs they called dvc/uaca, and 
alBo wrqyifucu They called also the upper chambers of houses 
which we now call vn-cpoW^ (oov ; and accordingly Clearchus 
says, in his " Erotics," that Hden, from having been bom 
and brought up in a chamber of this sort, got the character, 
with a great many people, of having been bom of an egg 
(wov). And it was an ignorant statement of Neocles of 
Crotona, that the egg fell from the moon, from which Helen 
was bom : for that women under the influence of the moon 
bring forth eggs, and that those who are bom from such eggs 
are fifteen times as large as we are : as Herodotus of Hera- 
clea also asserts. And Ibycus, in the fifth book of his Melo- 
dies, says of the Molionidse — 

And they slew the two yonng Molions, youths alike in face. 
Borne on white horses ; of the same age ; and 
Alike, too, in all their limbs, for both were bom 
On one day, from one single silyer egg. 

And Ephippus says — 

Cakes made of sesame and honey, sweetmeats, 
Cheese-eakes, and cream-cakes, and a hecatomb 
Of new-laid eggs, were all devour'd by ns. 

And Nicomachus makes mention of such eggs — 

For when my father had left me a very little property, 

I scraped it so, and got the kernel ont of it 

In a few months, as if I had been a boy sucking an egg. 

And Eriphus makes mention of goose's eggs — 

Just see how white and how large these eggs are ; 
These must be goose eggs, as far as I can see. 

And he says, that it was eggs hke this which were laid by 
Leda. Bnt Epeenetus and Heraclides the Syracusan, in their 
book on Cookery, say that the best of all eggs are peacock's 
eggs ; and that the next best are those of the foxgoose j and 
the third best are those of common poultry. 
. 51. l^ow let us speak of provocatives to appetite, called 
Ilpoiro/ita.— -When they were brought round by the butler, 
Ulpian said, " Does the word vp^ofia occur in any ancient 
author in the sense in which we use it now?" and when 
every one joined in the question, . " I will tell you," saiei 
Athenseus ;' ^ PhylarcKus the Athenian, (though some Qalled 
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him a native of Naucratis,) in the book where he speaks of 
Zelas the king of the Bithynians, who invited to supper all 
the leaders of the Galatians, and then plotted against them, 
and was killed himself also, says, if I recollect his words 
rightly, ^ A certain irpoTrofm was brought round before supper, 
as was the custom of antiquity.' " And when Ulpian had said 
this, he asked for something to drink from the mne-cooler, 
saying, that he was in good humour with himself for having 
been able to remember this so very c^propos. But there were 
things of all sorts, says Athenaeus, used in these wpcwro/xaTa. 

52, With respect to Mallows, Hesiod says — 

Nor do men know how great may be the good 
D'erived from asphodel and mallow food. 

MaXxixo is the Attic name for mallow. But I, says Athenaeus, 
have found in many of the copies of the Minos of Antiphtmes 
the word spelt with an o ; for instance, he speaks of men — 

Eating the root of mallow (fio\6xns)* 
And Epicharmus has — 

I am milder than the mallow (fxoKSxns), 
And Phanias says, in his book on Plants — " The seminal por- 
tions of the cultivated mallow are called ' the cheese-cake,* as 
being like a cheese-cake. For those pistils which are like the 
teeth of a comb have some resemblance to the edge of a 
cheese-cake ; and there is a bosslike centre, like that in the 
middle of a cheese-cake. And the whole circumference of the 
rim is like the sea-fish denominated the sea-urchin." But 
Diphilus the Siphnian makes a statement, that the mallow is 
full of pleasant and wholesome juice ; having a tendency to 
smooth the arteries, separating from them the harshnesses of 
the blood by bringing them to the surface. And he adds that 
the mallow is of great service in irritations of the kidneys 
and the bladder, and that it is very tolerably digestible and 
nutritious. And moreover, that the wild mallow is superior 
to that which grows in a garden. But Hermippus, the fol- 
lower of Callimachus, in his treatise on the Seven Wise Men, 
says that mallows are put in what he calls the oXl/wv, that is 
to say, the preventive against hunger, and into the aStAJ/ov, 
that is, the preventive against thirst; and that it is a very 
useful ingredient in both. 

53. The next thing to be mentioned are Gourds.— Euthy- 
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(lemiia, the Atheuiaji, in bia book ou Vegetables, calls the 
long gourd, known as KokoKvtmj, the Indiim gourd ; aud it in 
€Mil]ed Indian because the seed was originaUj introduced from 
India. But the people of Megalopolis call the same the 
Sicjonian gourd. Theophrnstus however says, that of the 
kind called noKoimirrrj, there is not onQ species or genus only, 
but several, some better, some worse. While Menodorus, 
the follower of EraBietratus, the friend of leeaius, says, 
" Of the long gourds there is the Indian, which is the samo 
which we call crucuo, aud which is vulgarly called the KoXoKvvrtj. 
Now tbo Indian gourd is usually boiled, but that called koKo- 
KiWi) is usually roasted." And even to the present day the 
KokoKwraL are called by the Cnidiaus Indian gourds ; whfle the 
people of the Helleapont call the long gourds trutvat, and the 
roiuid gourds noXoKumu, But Diocles states that the best 
round gourds aro those grown uear Magnesia ; aud, moreover, 
that the rape grown in that district runs to an exceedingly 
large mze, and ia sweet, and good for the stomach. He says, 
at the same time, that the best cucumbers are grown at 
Antioch, the best lettuce at Smyrna and Galatea, and the 
best rue at Myra. Diphilua saya, " Tho gourd is far from 
nutritions, easily digested, apt to produce moisture in the 
skin, promotes the secretions of the body, and is fiill of 
agreeable aud wholesome juice ; but it ia still more juicy 
when cooked. Its alterative quaUtiea are increased when it 
is eaten with mustard, but it is more digestible, aud it pro- 
motes the secretions more, when boiled. 

Mnesitheus too soys, " All the vegetables and fruits which 
are easily affected by the action of fire, such as the cucumber, 
aud the gourd, and tie quince, aud the small quince, and every- 
thing else of the same sort, when they are eaten after having 
been roasted, afford nutriment to tho body, ia no great quan- 
tity indeed, but still snch as is pleasant and promotes mois- 
ture. However all these vegetabiesand fruits have a tendency 
to produce constipation, and they ought to be eatea boiled 
rather than raw. But the Attic writers call the gourd by no 
other name but kcAokiWij, Hermippua says — 

What a huge hciul he has ; it is as big as a, gourd I 
And Phrynichus, using the diminutive, says — 

7111 jon luTQ S. little maize (^iimr) or goucd (KoAoKili^iai') 1 
TOIn I, — AIH. n 
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And Epiohanxiiis says — > 

That is much more wholesome than a govad (icoKoK^rnj/^ 

54. And Epicrates the comic poet writes— 

A. What now is Plato doing) 
The grave Speusippns too and Menedemns ? 
In what are they now spending all their time 1 ' 
What care is theirs, and what their conyersation ? 
What is their subject of deliberation 1 
Tell me, I beg of you, by the mighty Terra, 
In learned language, if at least yon know. 

B, Indeed, I can inform you most exactly. 
"For at the great Panathenaic feast, 
I saw a company of youths assembled 
Within the schools of the old Academy, 
And heard some strange and marvellous asserticms* 
Por they were nature's mysteries discussing. 
Drawing distinctions subtle 'tween the life 
Of animated things, both men and beasts. 
And that of trees and all the race of herbs. 
And then, while occupied in these discussions 
They turned to gourds their deep investigations. 
Asking their species and their character. 

A. And to what sage conclusion did they come 1 
What was their definition, of what genus 

Did they decide this plant to be, my friend 1 
I pray you tell *em, if you know at least. 

B, At first they all stood silent for a while. 
And gazed upon the ground and knit their brow» 
In profound solemn meditation : 

Then on a sudden, while the assembled youths 

Were stooping still considering the matter. 

One said a gourd was a round vegetable ; 

But others said it was a kind of grass; 

While others class'd it as a sort of tree. 

On hearing this, a certain old physician 

Coming from Sicily interrupted them 

As but a pack of triflers. They were furious. 

Greatly enraged, and all most loudly cried 

With one accord, that he insulted them ; 

For that such sudden interruptions 

To philosophical discussion 

Were ill-bred and extremely unbecoming. 

And then the youths thought no more of the gourdr 

But Plato, who was present, miildly said, 

Kot being at all excited by what pass'd, 

That the best thing that they could do would be 

The question to resume of the gourd's nature. 

They would not hear him, and adjourn'd the meeting. 
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55, Alexis, that most witty poet, sets an entire course of 

TTpoTTOfia before those who can understand him — 

I came without pereeiving it on a place 
Which was exceedingly convenient. 
Water was given me ; and then a servant 
Entered, and bore a table for my use ; 
On which was kid, not cheese, or tawny olives, 
Or any dainty side-dishes and nonsense. 
Which fill the room with scent, but have no substance ; 
But there was set before me a huge dish 
Bedolent of the Seasons and the jojful Hours — 
A sort of hemisphere o^ the whole globe. 
Everything there was beautiful and good : 
Fiijh, goats' flesh, and a scorpion between them ; 
Then there were eggs in half, looking like stars. 
On them we quickly laid our hands, and then 
Speaking to me, and giving me a nod. 
The host began to follow our example ; 
So we 'd a race, and never did I stop 
- Till the whole dish was empty as a sieve. 

56. With respect to Mushrooms. — Aristias says- 
The stony soil produced no mushrooms. 

And Poliochus has the following passage- 
Each of us twice a day received to eat 
Some small dark maize well winnow'd from the chaff. 
And carefully ground ; and also some small figs. 
Meantime some of the party would begin 
And roast some mushrooms ; and perhaps would catch 
Some delicate snails if 'twas a dewy morning, 
And vegetables which spontaneous grew. 
Then, too, we 'd pounded olives ; also wine 
Of no great strength, and no very famous vintage. 

And Antiphanes says — 

Onr supper is but maize well fenced round 
With chaff, so as not to o'erstep the bounds 
Of well-devised economy. An onion, 
A few side-dishes, and a sow-thistle, 
A mushroom, or what wild and tasteless roots 
The place affords us in our poverty- 
Such is our life, not much exposed to fevers ; 
Por no one, when there 's meat, will eat of thyme, 
J^ot even the pupils of Pythagoras. 

And a few lines affcerwards he goes on — 

Fop which of us can know the future, or 
The fate that shall our various friends befal? 
Take now these mushrooms and for dinner roast them^ 
Which I've just picked beneath the maple shade. 

h2 
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Cephisodorus, the pupil of Isocrates, in the treatise which 
he wrote against Aristotle (and there are four books of it), 
reproaches the philosopher for not having thought it worth 
his while to collect proverbs, though Antiphanes had made 
an entire play which was called Proverbs : from which play 
he produces these lines — 

For I, if I eat any of your dishes, 

Seem as if I was on raw mushrooms feeding, 

Or unripe apples, fit to choke a man. 

57. Mushrooms are produced by the earth itself. But 
there are not many sorts of them which are good to eat ; for 
the greater part of them produce a sensation of choking : on 
which account Epicharmus, when jesting, said — 

You will be choked, like those who waste away 
By eating mushrooms, very heating food. 

And Nicander, in his Georgics, gives a list of which species 
are poisonous ; and says — 

Terrible evils oftentimes arise 
Prom eating olives, or pomegranates, or from the trees 
Of maple, or of oak ; but worst of all 
Are the swelling sticky lumps of mushrooms. 

And he says in another place — 

Bury a fig-tree trunk deep in the ground, 

Then cover it with dung, and moisten it 

With water from an everflowing brook. 

Then there will grow at bottom harmless mushrooms ; 

Select of them what 's good for food, and not 

Deserving of contempt, and cut the root off. 

But all the rest of that passage is in a mutilated state. The 
same Nicander in the same play writes — 

And there, too, you may roast the mushrooms, 
Of the kind which we call d/taVirat. 

And Ephippus says — 

That I may choke you as a mushroom would. 

Eparchides says that Euripides the poet was once staying 
on a visit at Icarus, and that, when it had happened that a cer- 
tain woman being with her children in the fields, two of them 
being full-grown sons and the other being an unmarried 
daughter, eat some poisonous mushrooms, and died with her 
children in consequence, he made this epigram upon them :— 
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Sun, whose path is through th' undying heaven. 
Have you e*er before seen a misery such as this] 

A mother, a maiden daughter, and two sons, 
All dying on one day by pitiless fate 1 

Diodes the Carystian, in the first book of his treatise on 
the Wholesomes, says, " The following things which grow wild 
should be boiled, — ^beetroot, mallow, sorrel, nettles, spinach, 
onions, leeks, orach, and mushrooms. 

58, Then there is a plant called slum. And Speusippus, 
in the second book of his treatise on Things Similar, says 
that its leaf resembles the marsh parsley ; on which account 
Ptolemy the Second, sumamed Euergetes, who was king of 
Egypt, insists upon it that the line in Homer ought to be 
written thus — 

And around were soft meadows of stum or parsley ; 

for that it is a-ia which are usually found in company with 
parsley, and not la (violets), 

59, Diphilus says that mushrooms are good for the stomach, 
and pass easily through the bowels, and are very nutritious, 
but still that they are not very digestible, and that they are 
apt to produce flatulence. And that especially those from the 
island of Ceos have this character. " Many are even poison- . 
ous to a fetal degree. But those which seem to be whole- 
some are those with the smoothest rinds, which are tender 
and easily crushed : such as grow close to elms and pine-trees. 
But those which are unwholesome are of a dark colour, or 
livid, or covered with hard coats ; and those too which get 
hard after being boiled and placed on the table ; for such are 
deadly to eat. But the best remedy for them when eaten 
unawares is drinking honey-water, and fresh mead, and vinegar. 
And after such a diink the patient should vomit. On which 
account, too, it is especially desirable to dress mushrooms 
with vinegar, or honey and vinegar, or honey, or salt : for 
by these means their choking properties are taken away. 
But Theophrastus, in his treatise about Plants, writes thus — 
" But plants of this kind grow both under the ground and 
on the ground, hke those things which some people call fungi, 
which grow in company with mushrooms ; for they too grow 
without having any roots ; but the real mushrooms have, as 
the beginning by which they adhere to the ground, a stalk of 
some length, and they put forth fibres from that stalk." He 
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says also that in the sea which is around the Pillars of Her- 
cides, when there is a -high tide, mushrooms grow on the 
shore close to high-water mark, which they say are left there 
by the sun. And Phaenias says, in his first book about Plants 
— " But these things neither put forth any bloom, nor any 
trace of seminal germination ; as, for instance, the mushroom, 
the truffle, groundivy, and fern." And in another place he 
says, "Ilrc/Dts (fern), which some people call pXa^Qfoy.^ But 
Theophrastus, in his book on Plants, says — " Plants with 
smooth rinds, as the truffle, the mushroom, the fungus, the 
geranium." 

60. Now with respect to Truffles. — They too spring of their 
own accord out of the ground; especially in sandy places. 
And Theophrastus says of them — " The truffle, which some 
l^eople call the geranium, and all other such plants which 
grow beneath the earth." And in another place he says — 
" The generation and production of these things which seed 
beneath the earth ; as, for instance, of the truffle, and of a 
plant which grows around Cyrene, which they call misy. And 
it appears to be exceedingly sweet, and to have a smell like 
that of meat; and so, too, has a plant called Uwm, which grows 
in Thrace. And a peculiarity is mentioned as incidental to 
these things ; for men say that they appear when there is 
heavy rain in autumn and violent thunder ; especially when 
there is thunder, as that is a more stimulating cause of them : 
however, they do not last more than a year, as they are only- 
annuals ; they are in the greatest perfection in the spring, 
when they are most plentiful. Not but what there are people 
who believe that they are or can be raised from seed. At all 
events, they say that they never appeared on the shore of 
the Mitylenaeans, until after a heavy shower some seed was 
brought firom Tiaree ; and that is the place where they are in 
the greatest numbers. But they are principally found on the 
jsea-shore, and wherever the ground is sandy ; and that is 
the character of the place called Tiarse. They are also 
found near Lampsacus, and also in Acarnania, and Alope- 
.oonnesus, and in the district of the Eleans. Lynoeus the 
Samian says — " The sea produces nettles, and the land pro- 
duces truffles;" and Matron, the man who wrote parodies, 
says in his " Supper"- 

And he brought oysters, the truffles of Thetis the Nereid. 
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Diphilus says tiiat truffles are by nature indigestible, but 
that they are full of wholesome jmce, aud have lenitive 
qualities, and are very easily evacuated ; though, like mush- 
rooms, some of them are apt to produce suffocation. And 
Hegesander the Delphian says that no truffles are found in tiie 
' Hellespont, and no fish of the kind called yXavKuncos, and no 
thyme. Oi^ which account Nausiclides said of the country, 
that it had no spring and no Mends. But Pamphilus says, in 
his " LanguEiges," that there is a plant called v^v6<f>vkXjoy, 
being a species of grass which grows on the top of the truffles, 
by which the truffle is discovered. 

61. With respect to Nettles — 'AkoXt;*^ is the name given by 
the Attic writers to a plant which is herbaceous and which 
produces itching. Aristophanes says, in his PhoenissaB, " that 
pot-herbs were the first things which grew out of the earth ; 
xmd after them the rough stinging-nettles." 

62. The next thing to be considered is Asparagus — 
which is divided into mountain asparagus and marsh aspa- 
ragus; the best kinds of which are not raised from seed; 

'but they are remedies for every kind of internal disorder. 
But those which are raised fi-om seed grow to an immense 
size. And they say that in Libya, among the Gsetuli, they 
^ow of the thickness of a Cyprian reed, and twelve feet long ; 
but that on the mountain land and on land near the sea they 
'^ow to the thickness of large canes, and twenty cubits long. 
But Cratinus writes the word, not Sicnrdpayos, but dcrffxipayotf 
Tvith a ^ And Theopompus says— ^ 

And then seeing the aspharagns in a thicket. 

And Ameipsias says — 

Ko squills, no aspharagus, no branches of bay-tree. 

.But Diphilus says, that of all greens, that sort of asparagus 
which is especially called the bursting asparagus, is better for 
the stomach, and is more easily digested ; but that it is not 
very good for the eyes: and it is harsh-flavoured and 
diuretic, and injurious to the kidneys and bladder. But it is 

'the Athenians who give it the name of bursting ; arid 'ih6y 

.^tlso giv€l the flowering cabbage, or cauliflower, the same 

name. Sophocles says, in The Huntsmen — 

Then it puts forth a stalk, and neyer ceases 
The gemination ; 
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because it is continually bursting out and putting forth shoots. 
However, Antiphaues always spells the word hcnrdpaytK, with 
aTTj and be writes thus — 

The asparagQB waB shiniDg; the pale yetches had fiwled. 

And Aristophon says — "Capers, pennyroyal, thyme^ asparagas^ 
garlic, radishes, sage, and rue." 

63. With respect to Snails. — Philyllius says — 

I am not a grasshopper, nor a snail, woman. 
And in a subsequent passage he says — 

Sprats, tunny fish, and snails, and periwinkles. 
And Hesiod calls the snail, 

The hero that carries his house on his back. 
And Anaxilas says— 

You are e*en more distrustful than a snail ; 
Who fears to leave even his house behind him. 

And AchsBUS speal^ of them, and says- 
Can such a vapour strange produce 
The snails, those homed monsters t 

And an enigma, like a fishing-net, having reference to the 
snail, is often proposed at banquets, in these terms— 

What is that spineless bloodless beast of the woods. 
Who makes his path amid the humid waters. 

And Aristotle, in the fifth book of his treatise on the Parts 

of Animals, says — " Snails appear to become pregnant in the 

autumn and in spring, and they are the only animals with 

coverings of shells that have ever been detected in union.** 

But Theophrastus says, in his treatise about Animals which 

live in Holes — " Snails live in holes during the winter, and 

still more in the summer, on which accoimt they are seen in 

the greatest numbers during the autumn rains. But their 

holes in the summer are made upon the ground, and in the 

trees." There are some snails which are called a-ia-iXou 

Epicharmus says — 

Instead of all these animals, they have locusts ; 
But I hate above all things the shell of the sesilus. 

And Apellas relates ihat the Lacedaemonians call the snail 
cr€ju,cXo$. But ApoUodorus, in the second book of his Etymo- 
logies, says that there are some snails which are called 
KcoXvo-tSctTiTot, interrupters of banquets. 

64. The next vegetable to be mentioned is Onions. — In 
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the Amalthea of Eubulus, Hercules is represented as refusing 
to eat them; saying — 

Whether it 's hot, or whether it is dry, 

Or whether it is something 'tween the two, 

Are points of more importance than old Troy. 

Bnt I have not come here to fill myself 

With cabbages, or benjamin, or other 

Impioas and bitter danties, or with onions. 

But that which tends the most to vigorous strength 

And health is food which I delight in chiefly. 

Meat of beef, boird and fresh, and plenty of it, 

And a large well-filled dish of oxen's feet. 

Three roasting pigs besides, sprinkled with s&lt. 

Alexis, while explaining the efficacy of onions in aphrodisiao 
matters, says — 

Pinnas, beetles, snails, muscles, eggs, calyes'-feet. 
And many other philters, may be found 
More useful still to one who loyes his mistress. 

Xenarchns, in the Butalion, says— 

A house is ruined which has a master 

Whose fortune's gone, and whom the evil genius 

Has struck. And so the once great house of the Pelops 

Is weak and nerveless. Kor can earth-bom onion, 

Fair Ceres' handmaid, who contracts the neck. 

Even when boiled, assist to check this evil. 

Kor e'en the polypus, who swells the veins. 

Bom in dark eddies of the deepest sea. 

When taken in the net of stern necessity 

By hungry mortals, fill the broad deep bosom 

Of the large dish tum'd by the potters wheeL 

And Archestratus says — 

I love not onions, nor yet cabbages, * 

Nor the sweet barberry-tree, nor all the other 

Dainties and sweetmeats of the second course* 

65. Heraclides the Tarentine, in his Banquet, says — "The 
onion, and the snail, and the egg, and similar things, appear 
to be productive of seed; not because they are very nutritious, 
' but because their original natures are similar, and because 
their powers resemble that." • And Diphilus says — " Onions 
are difficiQt to digest, but very nutritious, and good for the 
stomach. And, moreover, they are productive of moisture, 
and cleansing, but they dim the eyes, and excite the amatory 
propensities. But the proverb says — 

The onion will do you no good if you have no strength yourself 
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• But those onions which are called the royal onions^ reallj do 
stimulate the amatory propensities, for thej are superior to 
the other kinds ; and next to them are the red ones. But the 
white ones, and the Libyan onions, are something like -squills. 
But the worst of all are the Egyptian. 

66, But the white onions, called PoSfimu, are fuller of 
good juice than the common onions; but they are not so 
good for ihe stomach, because the white portion of them has 
a certain thickness in it. Yet they are very tolerably whole- 
some, because they have a good deal of harshness in them, 
and because they promote the secretions. And Matron, in 

^ his Parodies^ mentions the jSoX^tny— . 

But sowthistles I will not even name, 
Plants full ofmarrow, crowned on th' heads with thorns; 
Xor the white onions, minstrels of great Jove, 
AYhich his dear Child, incessant rain, has nourish'd 
Whiter- than snow storms, and like meal to view. 
Which, when they first appeared, my stomach loyed. 

67. Nicander extols the onions of Megara. But Theo- 

phrastus, in the seventh book of his treatise on Plants, says — 

*' In some places the onions are so sweet, that they are eaten 

raw, as they are in the Tauric Chersonesus." And Pheenias 

makes the same statement : — " There is," says he, " a kind 

of onion which bears wool, according to Theophrastus ; and 

it is produced on the sea-shore. And it has the wool imder- 

neath its first coat, so as to be between the outer eatable 

parts and the inner ones. And fi-om this wool socks and 

stockings and other articles of clothing are woven." And 

Phsenias himself adopts the statement " But the onion,^ 

he continues, "of the Indians is hairy." But concerning 

the dressing of onions, Philemon says — 

Now if you want an onion, just consider 
What great expense it takes to make it good : 
You must have cheese, and honey, and sesame. 
Oil, leeks, and vinegar, and assafoetida, 
To dress it up with ; for by itself the onion 
Is bitter and unpleasant to the taste. 

But Heraclides the Tarentine, limiting the use of onions at 
banquets, says— "One must set bounds to much eating, espe- 
cially of such things as have anything glutinous or sticky 
about them ; as, for instance, eggs, onions, calves* feet, snails, 
and such things as those-: for they remain in the stomach a 
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long time, and form a lump there, and check the natural 
moisture." 

68. Thrushes, too, and crowds of other birds, formed part 
of the dishes in the propomata. Teleclides says — 

But roasted thrushes with sweet cheese-cakes served 
Flew of their own accord down the guests' throats. 

But the Syracusana call thrushes,* not KtyXot, but KLxnXat. 
EpicharmuB aayp- 

The thrushes (jcTx^Am) fond of eating the olive. 

And Aristophanes also, in his " Clouds," mentions the same 
birds. But Aristotle asserts that there are three kinds of 
thrushes ; the first and largest kind of which is nearly equal 
to a jay; and they call it also the ixophagus, since it eats the 
mistletoe. The next kind is like a blackbird in size, and they 
call them trichades. The third kind is less than either of the 
before- mentioned sorts, and is called illaSy but some call it 
tylaa, as Alexander the Myndian does. And this is a very 
gregarious species, and builds its nest as the swallow does. 

There is a short poem, which is attributed to Homer, and 
which is entitled cttikixXiScs, which has received this title from 
the circumstance of Homer singing it to his children, and 
receiving thrushes as his reward, — ^at least, this is the account 
given by Mensechmus, in his treatise on Artists. 

69. There is a bird called the (rvKoXis, or figpecker. And 
Alexander the Myndian asserts — " One of the tits is called by 
«onie people eZceiw, and by others pirias; but when the figs 
become ripe, it gets the name of sycalisy And there are 
H;wo species of this bird, the sycalis and the iicXayKopxxjxysy or 
blackcap. Epicharmus spells the word with two AX, ancl 
writes oi^icaAXiSc?. He speaks of beautiful or/coXXcScs : and in 
a subsequent passage he says — 

And herons were there with their long bending necks, 
And grouse who pick up seed, and beautiful sycallides. 

And these birds are caught at the season when figs are ripe^ 
And it is more correct to spell the name with only one X; 
but Epicharmus put in the second X because of the metre. 

70. There is a kind of finch, too, which was sometimes 
eaten, of which Eubulus says, 

****** 
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And Ephippus says, in his " Geryones" — 

When 'twas tbe Amphidromian festival, 
When 'tis the custom to toast bits of cheese 
0* the ChersonesuB ; and to boil a cabbage. 
Bedewed with shining oil ; and eke to bake 
The breasts of fat and well-fed lambs ; to plnck 
The feathers from the thrushes, doves and finches ; 
And also to eat cuttle-fish with anchovies. 
And baskets of rich polypus to collect, 
And to drink many cups of unmixed wine. 

71. Then, too, there are blackbirds. — Nicostratus or Phile- 
tffiiTis says — 

A, What then shall I buyl Tell me, I pray you. 

B, Go not to more expense than a neat table ; 
Buy a rough-footed hare ; some ducklings too. 
As many as you like ; thrushes, and blackbirds. 
And other small bird^ ; there are many wild sorts. 

A, Yes, and they're very nice. 

Antiphanes also reckons starlings among the eatable birds, 
numerating them in the following list — " Honey, partridges, 
pigeons, ducks, geese, starlings, jays, rooks, blackbirds, quails, 
and pullets." 

You are asking of us for a history of everything, and you 
do not allow us to say a single thing without calling us to 
account for it. The word (npovOdpiov (a little bird) is found 
in many other authors, and also in Eubulus. He says, "Take 
three or four partridges, and three hares, and as many small 
birds as you can eat, and goldfinches, and parrots, and finchei^ 
and nightjars, and whatever other birds of this kind you can 
come across." 

72. Swine's brains, too, was a not uncommon dish. Philoso- 
phers used to forbid our eating these, saying that a person 
who partook of them might as well eat a bear, and would 
not stick at eating his father's head, or anything else imar 
ginable. And they said, that at all events none of the 
ancients had ever eaten them, because they were the seat of 
nearly all sensation. But Apollodorus the Athenian says, 
that none of the ancients ever even named the brain. And 
at all events Sophocles, in his Trachinise, where he repre- 
sents Hercules as throwing Lichas into the sea, does not use 
the word €yK6<^aXov, hraiiu, but says XeuKov />iveXo9, white 
marrow; avoicHng a word which it was thought ill-omened 
to use :^ 
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And from his hair he forces the white marrow, 
His head being burst asunder in the middle, 
And the blood flows : 

though he had named all the rest of liis limbs plainly- 
enough. And Euripides, introducing Hecuba lamenting for 
Astyanax, who had been thrown down by the Greeks, says — 

Unhappy child, how miserably have 

Your native city's walls produced your death, 

And dash'd your head in pieces ! Fatal towers, 

Which Phoebus builded ! How did your mother oft 

Cherish those curly locks, and press upon them 

With never-wearied kisses ! now the blood 

Wells from that wound, where the bones broken gape ; 

But some things are too horrid to be spoken. 

The lines too which follow these are worth stopping to con- 
sider. But Philocles does employ the word €yK€<l>aXov — 
He never ceased devouring even the brains {iyKi<f>a\oy), 

And Aristophanes says — 

J would be content 
To lose, two membranes of the iyKiff.a\oy, 

And others, too, use the word. So that it must have been 

for the sake of the poetical expression that Sophocles said 

"white marrow." But Euripides not choosing openly to 

display to sight an unseemly and disgusting object, revealed 

as much as he chose. And they thought the head sacred, as 

is plain by their swearing by it ; and by their even venerating 

sneezes, which proceed from the head, as holy. And we, to 

this day, confirm our arrangements and promises by nodding 

the head. As the Jupiter of Homer says — 

Come now, and I will nod my head to you. 

73. Now all these things were put into the dishes which 

vere served up as propomata : pepper, green leaves^ myrrh, 

galingal, Egyptian ointment. Antiphanes says — 

If any one buys pepper and brings it home, 
[• They torture him by law like any spy. 

f And in a subsequent passage he says — 

Kow is the time for a man to go and find pepper, 
1 And seed of orach, and fruit, and buy it, and bring it here. 

[ And Eubulus says — 

( Just take some Cnidian grains, or else some pepper, 

I And pound them up with myrrh, and strew around. 

A^d OpheHon says — 

Pepper from Libya take, and frankincense, 
And riato*s heaven-inspired book of wisdom. 
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And Nicander says, in his Theriaca — 

Take the conyza's woolly leaTCS and stalks. 
And often cut new pepper up, and add 
Cardamums fresh from Media. 

And Theophrastus, in his History of Plants, says— ^'Pepper 

indeed is a fruit: and there are two kinds of it; the one is 

round, hke a vetch, having a husk, and is rather red in 

colour ; but the other is oblong, black, and full of seeds 

like poppy-seeds. But this kind is much stronger than the 

other. Both kinds are heating, on whidh account they are 

used as remedies for, and antidotes against, hemlock." And 

in his treatise on Suffocation, he writes — " And people who 

are suflFocated are recovered by an infusion of vinegar and 

pepper, or else by the fruit of the nettle when crushed* 

But we must recollect that, properly speaking, there is n6' 

noun of the neuter gender among the Greeks ending in c, 

except ^eA.1 alone ; for the words iriir^pi, and KofifUy and Kwfa 

are foreign. 

74. Let us now speak of oiL — Antiphanes or Alexis makes 

mention of the Samian Oil, saying — 

This man you see will be a measurer 

Of that most white of oils, the Samian oil. 

Ophelion makes mention also of Carian oil, and says — 

The man anointed was with Carian oil. 
Amyntas, in his treatise on Persian Weights and Measures^ 
says — "The mountains there bear turpentine and mastic trees, 
and Persian nuts, from which they make a great deal of oil 
for the king. And Ctesias says, that in Carmania there is' 
made an oil which is extracted from thorns, which the king 
uses. And he, in his third book of his treatise on the 
Bevenues derived from Asia, making a list of all the things 
which are prepared for the king for his supper, makes no * 
mention of pepper, or of vinegar, which of itself is the very 
best of all seasonings. Nor does Deinon, in his Persian 
History ; though he does say that ammoniac salt is sent ' 
up to the king from Egypt, and water from the Nile. Theo- 
phrastus also mentions an oil which he calls d)fjiOTpifih, that i»^ 
to say, extracted raw, in his treatise on Scents, saying that 
it is produced from the large coarse olives called phatdian, 
and from almonds. Amphis also speaks of the oil which itf ^ 
produced amongst the Thurians, as exceedingly fine — 

Oil from the Thurians comes; from Gela lentils. 
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75, Pickle is a thing often mentioned. Cratiniui says — 

Yonr basket will be Ml of brinj pickle. 

And Pherecrates says— 

His beard was all besmear'd with pickle juice. 
And Sopkocles, in his Triptolemus, saya— 

Eating this briny seasoned pickle. 
And Plato the comic writer says — 

These men will choke me, steeping me in pntrid pickle. 

But the word yapos, pickle, is a masculine noun. As -^schylus 
proTes, when he says koI tov IxBway yapov, 

76. Vinegar too was much used by the ancients, and this 
is the only seasoning to which the Attics give the name of 
tJSo?, as if it were akin to rjSv^, sweet And Chrysippus the 
philosopher says, that the best vinegar is the Egyptian and 
the Cnidian. But Aristophanes, in his Plutus, says — 

Sprinkling it o'er with Sphettian vinegar. 

Didymus explaining this verse says, " Perhaps he says 
Sphettian because the Sphettians are sour-tempered people." 
And somewhere or other he mentions vinegar from Cleanse, 
as being most excellent, saying, " And at Cleonse there are 
manufactories of vinegar." We find also in Diphilus — 

A. He first takes off his coat, and then he sups. 
After what fashion think you ? 

B. Why, like a Spartan. 

A. A measure then of vinegar .... 

B, Bah ! 

A. Why bah] 

B, A measure holds but such and such a quantity 
Of the best Cleonaean vinegar. 

And Philonides says — 

Their seasonings have not vinegar sufficient. 

But Heraclides the Tarentine, in his Symposium, says, "Vinegar 
has a tendency to make the exterior parts coagulate, and it 
affects the strings within the stomach in a very similar 
manner ; but any parts which are tumid it dissolves, because 
forsooth different humours are mixed np in us." And Alexis- 
used to admire above all others the I>ecelean vinegar, and 



You have compeird me to bring forth from thence 
four half-pint measures full of vinegar 
From Decelea, and now drag me through 
The middle of the forum. 
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The word 6$vyapov must be spelt so^ with a v, and the vessel 
which receives it is called o^paxftov. And so Lysias, in the 
speech against Theopompus when on his trial for an assault, 
says, " But I myself drink aiifieXu' And so too we must call 
oil of roses mixed with vinegar o^vpoSwov, spelling all the 
words thus compounded in this manner with a v. 

77. Seasonings are mentioned even by Sophocles. In his 
Phfleacians we find the expression, 

And seasoning for food. 

And in ^schylus too we read — 

Ton are steeping the seasonings. 

And Theopompus says — "Many bushels of seasonings, and 
many sacks and bags of books, and of all other things which 
may be useful for life." In Sophocles too the expression is 
foimd — 

I like a cook will cleverly season .... 

And Cratinus says in the Glaucus — 

It is not every one who can season skilfully. 

And Eupolis speaks of 

Very bad vinegar seasoned in an expensive way. 

And Antiphanes, in his Leucas, gives the following (catalogue 
of seasonings : — 

Dried grapes, and salt, and eke new wine 

Kewly boiled down, and assafoetida, 

And cheese, and thyme, and sesame, 

And nitre too, and cummin seed. 

And sumach, honey, and marjoram. 

And herbs, and vinegar and oil 

And sauce of onions, mustard and capers mix d, 

And parsley, capers too, and eggs. 

And lime, and cardamums, and th* acid juice 

Which comes from the green fig-tree, besides lard 

And eggs and honey and flour wrapp'd in fig-leaves, 

And all compounded in one savoury forcemeat. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the Ethiopian car- 
damum. "We must take notice that they used the words 
Ovfw^ and opiyavo? as masculine nouns. And so Anaxan- 
drides says — 

Cutting asparagus and squills and marjoram, (ts) 
Which gives the pickle an aristocratic taste. 
When duly mixed (fux'Stls) with coriander seed. 



as- 
ordi 
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An<l Ion says — 

Rnt in a hurried manner in his hand 
He hides the marjoram {rov dpiyavoy), 

Pla.tK) however, or Cantharus, used it as feminine, saying — 

She from Arcadia hrought 
The harshly-tasted (t^i' Bpifivrdnriv) marjoram. 

Epichartnus and Ameipsias both use it as a neuter noun; 
b«-"fc Nicander, in his Melissurgica, uses Ovfio^ as masculine. 

T 8, Cratinus used the word irlirove^, which properly means 
merely Ml ripe, in speaking of the cucumbers which give 
seed, in his Ulysseses — 

Tell me, O wisest son of old Laertes, 

Have you e'er seen a friend of yours in Pares 

Buy a large cucumber that 's run to seed 1 

An<i Plato says in his Laius — 

Do yon not see 
That Meleager, son of mighty Glaucon, 
.... Gk)es about every where like a stupid cuckoo, 
With legs like the seedless wiTrav cucumber? 

And Anaxilas says — 

His ankles swell'd 
Larger than e'en a tt^tto;!/ cucumber. 

-^d Theopompus says of a woman — 

She was to me 
More tender than a ireirtoy cucumber. 

^liaenias says, " Both the o-ticvos and the ttcttwv are tender to 
^t, with the stem on which they grow ; however the seed is 
^ot to be eaten, but the outside only, when they are 
^y ripe ; but the gourd called KoXoKvvnf, when raw is 
^ot eatable, but is very good either boiled or roasted. And 
idiocies the Carystian, in the first book of his treatise on 
'^olesome Things, says that " of wild vegetables the fol- 
lowing should be boiled before eating : the lettuce (the best 
*ind of which is the black) ; the cardamum ; mustard from 
t*ie Adriatic ; onions (the best kinds are the Ascalonian, 
^d that called getian); garlic, that other kind of garlic 
caUed physinga, the ttcttwv cucumber, and the poppy." And 
8- little afterwards he says, "The ireiroyv cucimaber is better for 
the stomach and more digestible ; though every cucumber 
^hen boiled is tender, never gives any pain, and is diuretic ; but 
tbat kind called wcTrwv when boiled in mead has very aperient 

VOL. I. — ^ATH. I 
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qualities. And Spevisippus, in his treatise on SimilaiitiaB^ 
calls the ttcttcoi/ by the name of a-ucoa. But Diodes having 
named the ttcttcov, does not any longer call it aucva : and 
Speusippus after having named the a-ucva never names tto 
iriiroiv, Diphilus says, the ttcttwv is more full of wholesome 
juice, and moderates the humours of the body, but it is not 
very nutritious; it is easily digested, and promotes the secre- 
tions. 

79. The lettuce was in great request as an article of food. 

Its name is OplSai, but the Attics call it Opv^aKivq. Epidiuu> 

mus says — 

A lettace (BpTdaQ with its stalk peel'd all the way up^ 

But Strattis calls lettuces ^/jtScuctnScs, and says — 

The leek-destroying grubs, which go 

Throughout the leafy gardens 
On fifty feet, and leave their trace, 

Gnawing all herbs and vegetables ; 
Leading the dances of the long-tailed satyrs 

Amid the petals of the verdant herbs, 
And of the juicy lettuces {epidcuctyiies), 

And of the fragrant parsley. 

And Theophrastus says, " Of lettuce {OpiBoKLvrj) the white is 
the sweeter and the more tender : there are three kinds j 
there is the lettuce with the broad stalk, and the lettuce with 
the round stalk, and in the third place there is the Lace- 
daemonian lettuce — its leaf is like that of a thistle, but it 
grows up straight and tall, and it never sends up any side 
shoots from the main stalk. But some plants of the broad 
kind are so very broad in the stalk that some people even 
use them for doors to their gardens. But when the stalks an 
cut, then those which shoot again are the sweetest of any." 

80. But Nicander the Colophonian, in the second part o\ 

his Dictionary, says that the lettuce is called fipeyOis by the 

Cyprians. And it was towards a plant of this kind thai 

Adonis was flying when he was slain by the boar. ' Amphi£ 

in his lalemus says — 

Curse upon all these lettuces (dpi^Kivcu) I 

For if a man not threescore years should eat then^ 

And then betake himself to see his mistress. 

He'll toss the whole night through, and won't be eqaal 

To her expectations or his own. 

And Callimachus says that Venus hid Adonis under a lettuce^ 
which is an allegorical statement of the poet's, intended to 
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show that those who are much addicted to the use of lettuces 

are very little adapted for pleasures of love. And Eubulus 

Bays in his Astuti — 

Do not pnt lettuces before me, wife, 
Upon the table ; or the blame is yours. 
For once upon a time, as goes the tale, 
Yenus concealed the sadly slain Adonis ' 
Beneath the shade of this same vegetable ; 
So that it is the food of dead men, or of those 
Who scarcely are superior to the dead. 

Cratinus also says that Venus when in love with Phaon hid 
him also in the leaves of the lettuce : but the younger Mar- 
syas says that she hid him amid the grass of barley. 

Pamphilus in his book on Languages says, that Hip- 
ponax called the lettuce rerpaKLvr) : but Clitarchus says that 
it is the Phrygians who give it this name. Ibycus the 
Pythagorean says that the lettuce is at its first beginning a 
plant with a broad leaf, smooth, without any stalk, and is 
called by the Pythagoreans the eumich, and by the women 
otnvns ; for that it makes the men diuretic and powerless for 
the calls of love : but it is exceedingly pleasant to the taste. 

81. Diphilus says that "the stalk of the lettuce is ex- 
ceedingly nutritious, and more difl&cult of digestion than 
the leaves ; but that the leaves are more apt to produce 
flatulence, and are still more nutritious, and have a greater 
tendency to promote the secretions. And as a general rule 
the lettuce is good for the stomach, cooling and wholesome 
for the bowels, soporific, full of pleasant and wholesome 
juice, and certainly has a great tendency to make men 
indifferent to love. But the softer lettuce is still better for 
the stomach, and still more soporific j while that which is 
harder and drier is both less good for the stomach and less 
^olesome for the bowels; that, however, is also soporific. 
5ttt the black lettuce is more cooling, and is good for the 
howels ; and summer lettuce is full of wholesome juice, and 
more nutritious ; but that which is in season at the end of 
autumn is not nutritious, and has no juice. And the stalk of 
the lettuce appears to be a remedy against thirst." And the 
fettuce when boiled like asparagus in a dish, if we adopt 
the statement of Glaucias, is superior to all other boiled 



Among some of the other nations Theophrastus says that 
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iK^r^Kit, and lettuce, and spinach, and mugtard, and soml, 
and coriander, and anise, and cardamuma^ are all called 
IfrimropOf things fit to be sown for the second crop. And 
Dipliiliw says that, as a general rule, all T^etaUes haTO but 
little nutriment in them, and have all of them a tendency to 
make j>coplc thin, and are devoid of wholesome juices^ and 
moreover stay a long while in the stomach, and are not very 
digestible. But Epicharmus speaks of some as summer 
vegetables. 

82. Artichokes were often eaten. And Sophocles, in his 
Colchian Women, calls an artichoke Kwofio, but in his Phoenix 
lie writes the word xwopos, saying — * 

The artichoke fills every field with its thorn. 

Tint Jlccatccus the Milesian, in his Description of Asia, at 
IcuKt if the book under this title is a genuine work of that 
author, (for Callimachus attributes it to Nesiotas;) however, 
whf>cvcr it was who wrote the book speaks in these terms — 
*' Around the sea which is called the Hyrcanian sea there are 
mountains lofty and rough with woods, and on the mountains 
there is the prickly artichoke." And immediately afterwards 
ho subjoins — " Of the Parthian tribes the Chorasmians dwell 
towards the rising sun, having a territory partly champaign 
and partly mountainous. And in the mountains there are 
wild trees ; the prickly artichoke, the willow, the tamarisk.** 
1^0 says moreover that the artichoke grows near the river 
Indus. And Scylax, or Polemo, writes, "that that land is 
well watered with fountains and with canals, and on the 
mountains there grow artichokes and many other plants." 
And immediately afterwards he adds, "From that point a 
mountain stretches on both sides of the river Indus, very 
lofty, and very thickly overgrown with wild wood and the 
prickly artichoke." 

liut Didymus the grammarian, explaining what is meant 
by Sophocles when he speaks of the prickly artichoke (which 
ho calls Kvvapo^), says, "Perhaps he means the dog-brier, 
because that plant is prickly and rough ; for the I^hian 
priestess did coll that plant a wooden bitch. And the Locrian, 
after ho had been ordered by an oracle to build a city in that 
place in which he was bitten by a wooden bitch, having had 
his leg scratched by a dog-brier, built the city in the place 
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where the hrier had stood. And there is a plant called the 
dog-brier^ something between a brier and a tree^ according to 
the statement of Theophrastus, and it has a red fruit, like 
a pomegranate, and it has a leaf like that of the willow. 

83. Phsenias, in the fifth book of his treatise on Plants, 
qpeaks of one which he calls the Sicilian cactus, a very 
prickly plant. As also does Theophrastus, in his sixth book 
about Plants, who says, " But the plant which is called the 
cactus exists only in Sicily, and is not foimd in Greece : and 
it sends forth stalks close to the groamd, just above the root. 
And the stalks are the things which are called cacti : and 
they are eatable as soon as they are peeled, and rather bitter; 
and they preserve them in brine. But there is a second kind, 
which sends up a straight stalk, which they call irripvii; and 
liiat also is eatable. The shell of the fruit, as soon as the 
outer soft parts have been taken away, is like the inside of 
a date : that also is eatable; and the name of that is 
ao-icaXi/pov." But who is there who would not place such 
belief in these assertions as to say confidently that this cactus 
is the same as that plant which is called by the Eomans 
cardutis, or thistle ; as the Komans are at no great distance 
from Sicily, and as it is evidently the same plant which the 
Greeks ccJl KwdpoL, or the artichoke ? For if you merely 
change two letters, KopSos and kciktos will be the same word. 

And Epicharmus also shows us plainly this, when he puts 
down the cactus in his catalogue of eatable vegetables ; in this 
way — "The poppy, fennel, and the rough cactus; now one can 
eat of the other vegetables when dressed with milk, if he bruises 
them and serves them up with rich sauce, but by themselves 
they are not worth much." And in a subsequent passage he 
says — '' Lettuces, pines, squills, radishes, cacti." And again 
he says — "A man came from the country, bringing fennel, and 
cacti, and lavender, and sorrel, and chicory, and thistles, and 
ferns, and the cactus, and dractylus, and otostyllus, and scolium, 
and seni, and onopordus." And Philetas the Coan poet says — 

A fawn about to die would xuake a noise, 
fearing the venom of the thorny cactus. 

84. And, indeed, Sopater the Paphian, who was bom in 
the time of Alexander the son of PhiHp, and who lived even 
till the time of the second Ptolemy king of Egypt, called the 
artichoke Kivapa just as we do, as he himself declares in one 
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of the books of his history. But Ptolemy £uergd«8 the king 
of Egypt, being one of the pupils of Aristarchus the gram- 
marian, in the second book of his Commentaries writes thus — 
" Near Berenice, in Libya, is the river Lethon, in which there 
is the fish called the pike, and the chrysoplirys, and a great 
multitude of eels, and also of lampreys which are half as big 
again as those which come from Macedonia and from the 
Copaic lake. And the whole stream is full of fishes of all 
sorts. And in that district there are a great quantity of 
anchovies, and the soldiers who composed our army picked 
them, and ate them, and brought them to us, the generals 
having stripped them of their thorns. I know, too, that 
there is an island called Cinarus, which is mentioned by 
Semus. 

85. Now with respect to what is called the Brain of the 
Palm. — Theophrastus, speaking of the plant of the palm- 
tree, states, " The manner of cultivating it, and of its pro- 
pagation from the fruit, is as follows : when one has taken oflT 
the upper rind, one comes to a portion in which is what is 
called the brain.'* And Xeiiophon, in the second book of 
the Anabasis, writes as follows ; " There, too, the soldiers 
first ate the brain of the palm or date-tree. And many of 
them marvelled at its appearance, and at the peculiarity of 
its delicious flavour. But it was found to have a great ten- 
dency to produce headache; but the date, when the brain was 
taken out of it, entirely dried up." Nicander says in his 
Georgics — 

And at the same time cutting off the branches 
Loaded with dates they bring away the brain, 
A dainty greatly fancied by the young. 

And Diphilus the Siphnian states — " The brains of the dates 
are filling and nutiitious ; still they are heavy and not very 
digestible: they cause thirst, too, and constipation of the 
stomach." 

But we, says Athenseus, my friend Timocrates, shall 
appear to keep our brains to the end, if we stop this conver- 
sation and the book at this point. 
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Some Fragments omitted in the Second Booh of the 

Deipnosophists of Athenceus, 

. ^Q. Menander says- 
It is a troublesome thing to fall in with 
, An entire party of none but relations ; 
Where as soon as be has taken his cup in his hand 

The father first begins the discourse. 
And stammers out his recommendations : 
Then after him the mother, in the second place ; 

And then some old aunt gossips and chatters ; 
And then some harsh-voiced old man. 

The father of the aunt aforesaid ; then too 
Another old woman calls him her darling : 
And he nods assent to all that is said. 

87. And a little afterwards he says — 

Before the shade they wear a purple cloth, 
And then this comes after the j)urple ; 
Being itself neither white nor purple. 
But a ray of the brilliancy of the woof a« it were 

Of divers colours curiously blended. 

* ' ♦ * « 

Antiphanes says : " What do you say ? Will you not bring 

something hither to the door which we may eat % and then 

I will sit on the ground and eat it as the beggars do : and 

any one may see me." 

« « « « 

The same man says in another place — 

Prepare then 
A fanner to cool me, a dish, a tripod, a cup, 

An ewer, a mortar, a pot, and a spoon. 

* •» « « 

About the Ascent of the NUe. 

88. Thales the Milesian, one of the seven wise men, says 
tbat the overflowing of the Nile arises from the Etesian winds; 
for that they blow up the river, and that the mouths of the 
river lie exactly opposite to the point from which they blow; 
and accordingly that the wind blowing in the opposite direc- 
tion hinders the flow of the waters; and the waves of the sea, 
dashing against the mouth of the river, and coming on with 
a fair wind in the same direction, beat back the river, and 
in this manner the Nile becomes full to overflowing. But 
Anaxagoras the natural philosopher says that the fulness of 
the Nile arises from the snow melting; and so, too, says 
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Euripides, and some others of the tragic poets. And Anaxa- 
goras says that this is the sole origin of ail that fulness ; but 
Euripides goes further, and describes the exact place where 
this meltmg of the snow takes place; for in his play called 
" Archelaus " he speaks thus : — 

Danaus, the noble sire of fifty danghters, 
Leaving the Nile, the fairest stream on earth, 
Fiird by the summer of the ^thiop land, 
The negro's home, when the deep snow does melt, 
And o'er the land the Sun his chariot drives. 

And in the " Helen " he says something similar : — 

These are the bea*itcous virgin streams of Nile, 

Which in the place of rain bedew the plain 

Of Egypt when the white snow melts on th' hills. 

And iEschylus says — 

I know its history, and love to praise 
The race of the Jsthiop land, where mighty Kile 
Rolls down his seven streams the country through. 
When the spring winds bring down the heavy waters ; 
What time the sun shining along that land 
Dissolves the mountain snow ; and the whole land 
Of flourishing Egypt, fill'd with th' holy stream. 
Sends forth the vital ears of com of Ceres. 

89. And Callisthenes the historian argues against what I 
quoted just now as stated by Anaxagoras and Euripides : and 
he, too, declares his own opinion, — that as there is much yery 
heavy and continued rain in ^Ethiopia about the time of the 
rising of the Dogstar, and from that period till the rising of 
Arcturus, and as the Etesian winds blow at about the same 
time, (for those are the winds which he says have the greatest 
tendency to bring the clouds over ^Ethiopia,) when the clouds 
fall upon the mountains in that region, a vast quantity of 
water bursts forth, in consequence of which the Nile rises. 
But Democritus says that about the winter solstice there are 
heavy falls of snow in the countries around the north ; but 
that when the sun changes its course, at the summer solstice, 
the snow being melted and evaporated by the warmth, clouds 
are formed, and then the Etesian gales catch hold of them, and 
drive them towards the south ; and when these clouds are all 
driven together towards -Ethiopia and Libya, a mighty rain 
ensues, and the water from that flows down the mountains 
and fills the Nile. This, then, is the cause which Democritus 
alleges for this frdness of the Nile. 

90. But Euthymenes the Massiliote says, speaking' of his 
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own knowledge, acquired in a voyage which he had made, 
that the sea outside tlie Pillars of Hercules flows towards 
Libya and turns up and proceeds towards the north ; and that 
then, being driven back by the Etesian gales, it is raised to a 
height by the winds, and flows high at that time ; but, when 
the Etesian gales cease, it recedes. He says moreover, that 
that sea is sweet to the taste, and that it contains monsters 
like the crocodiles and the hippopotami in the Nile. 

But (Enopides the Chian says, that in winter the sources of 
the river are dried up, but in the summer they are thawed 
and flow j and so that for the sake of filling up the previous 
dryness, the rains from heaven cooperate with * * * * 

* * * * And on this account the river is smaller in 
winter and is full in summer. 

But Herodotus gives an explanation quite contrary to that 
of the rest of those who have discussed this subject, but 
agreeing with the explanation of (Enopides ; for he says that 
the stream of the Nile is of such magnitude as always to fill 
the river; but that the sun, as it makes its journey through 
Libya in the winter, dries up the river at that time; but that 
as it has gone off towards the north at the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, then the river becomes full again, and overflows 
the plains. 

Now these are the mouths of the Nile : — towards Arabia, 
the Pelusiao mouth; towards Libya, the Canopic: and the 
rest are, — the Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, the Mendesian, the 
Saitic, and the Opuntic. 



BOOK III.— EPITOME. 

1. CAI.LIMACHUS the grammarian said that a great book was 

equivalent to a great evil. 

With respect to Ciboria, or Egyptian beans, Nicander says 

in his Georgics — 

You may sow the Egyptian bean, in order in summer 

To make its flowers into garlands ; and when the ciboria 

Have &llen, then give the ripe fruit to the youths 

Who are feasting with you, into their hands, as they have been a 

long time 
Wishing for them ; but roots I boO, and then place on the table at 

feasts. 



^ 
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But when Nicander speaks of " roots," he means the things 
which are called by the Alexandrians colacasia; as he says 
elsewhere — 

Have peeVd the beans, and cut up the colocasia. 

Now there is at Sicyon a temple to the Colocasian Minerva. 
There is also a kind of cup called KtjSwptov.' 

2. Theoplirastus, in his book on Plants, writes thus : ^' The 
bean in Egypt grows in marshes and swamps ; and its stalk 
is in length, when it is at the largest, about four cubits ; but 
in thickness, it is as thick as one's finger : and it is like a 
long reed, only without joints. But it has divisions within, 
running through the whole of it, like honeycombs. And on 
this stalk is the head and the flower, being about twice the 
size of a poppy ; and its colour is like that of a rose, very 
fall coloured ; and it puts forth large leaves. But the root 
is thicker than the thickest reed, and it has divisions like the 
stalk. And people eat it boUed, and roasted, and raw. And 
the men who live near the marshes eat it very much. It 
grows, too, in Syria and in Cilicia, but those countries do not 
ripen it thoroughly. It grows, too, around Torone in Chal- 
cidice, in a marsh of moderate size, and that place ripens it, 
and it brings its fruit to perfection there. But DipMlus the 
Siphnian says, " The root of the Egyptian bean, which is 
called colocasium, is very good for the stomach, and .very 
nutritious, but it is not very digestible, being very astringent; 
and that is the best which is the least woolly. But the beans 
which are produced by the plant called ciborium, when they 
are green are indigestible, not very nutritious, easily pass 
through one, and are apt to cause flatulence ; but when they 
are dry they are . not so flatulent. And from the genuine 
ciborium there is a flower which grows which is made into 
garlands. And the Egyptians call the flower the lotus ; but 
the Naucratitans tell me, says Athenseus, that its name is the 
melilotus : and it is of that flower that the melilotus garlands 
are made, which are very fragrant, and which have a cooling 
efiect in the summer season. 

3. But Phylarchus says, " that though Egyptian beans had 
never been sown before in any place, and had never produced 

' This was a Latin word for a cup. Horace says — 

Obliviosi levia Massici 
Ciboria exple. 
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fruit if any one had by chance sown a few, except in Egypt, 
still, in the time of Alexander the king, the son of Pyrrhus, 
it happened that some sprung up neap the river Thyamis in 
Thesprotia in Epirus, in a certain marsh in that district; 
and for two years continuously they bore fruit and grew; 
and that on this Alexander put a guard over them, and not 
only forbade any one to pick them, but would not allow any 
one to approach the place : and on this the marsh dried up ; 
and for the future it not only never produced the above- 
mentioned fruit, but it does not appear even to have furnished 
any water. And something very like this happened at 
^depsus. For at a distance from all other waters there was 
a spring sending forth cold water at no great distance from 
the sea; and invalids who drank this water were greatly 
benefited : on which accoimt many repaired thither from 
great distances, to avail themselves of the water. Accordingly 
the generals of king Antigonus, wishing to be economical with 
respect to it, imposed a tax to be paid by those who drank 
it : and on this the spring dried up. And in the Troas in 
former times all who wished it were at liberty to draw water 
from the Tragasaean lake; but when Lysimachus became 
ruler there, and put a tax on it, that lake, too, disappeared : 
and as he marvelled at this, as soon as he remitted the tribute 
and left the place free, the water came again. 

4. With respect to Cucumbers. — There is a proverb- 
Eat the cucumber, woman, and weave your cloak. 
And Matron says, in his Parodies — 

And I saw a cucumber, the son of the all-glorious Earth, 
Lying among the herbs ; and it was served up on nine tables.^ 

And Laches says — 

But, as when cucumber grows up in a dewy place. 

Now the Attic writers always use the word o-lkvov as a word 
of three syllables. But Alcseus uses it as a dissyllable, o-ticvs ; 
for he says, Soioy twv a-ucvcw from the nominative (tlkvs, a word 

' This is parodied from — 

Kol Tirvoy clSov yairis ipiKvitos vTov 

K^ifUvoy iv SonreSo; 6^ tv* eyyed Keiro rrlXedpa : 

translated by Pope : 

There Tityus large, and long in fetters bound, 
O'erspreads nine acres of infernal ground. 
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like crraxv5, araxvo^. And Phrynichus uses the word crucvScor 
as a diminutive, where he says — 

Eyrpayuy truc^iov, to eat a little cucumber. 

[From this point are the genuine words of Athenceus?'] 
« « . « * * 

I will send radishes and four cucumbers. 

* * * * * 

And Phrynichus too used the word crwcu'Stov as a diminutive, 
in his Monotropus ; where he says, Kavrpaytiv arucvSiov, 

5. But Theophrastus says that there are three kinds of 
eucumbtrs, the Lacedsemonian, the Scytalian, and the Bobo- 
tian; and that of these the Lacedaemonian, which is a 
watery one, is the best ; and that the others do not contain 
water. " Cucumbers too," says he, " contain a more agreeable 
and wholesome juice if the seed bo steeped in milk or in mead 
before it is sown;" and he asserts in his book on the Causes 
of Plants, that they come up quicker if they are steeped 
either in water or milk before they are put in the ground. 
And Euthydemus says, in his treatise on Vegetables, that 
there is one kind of cucumber which is called Spoicomas. But 
Demetrius Ixios states, in the first book of his treatise on 
Etymologies, that the name o-Ikvov is derived ciTro tov crcvwOai 
KOL KL€LVf from hurstiTig fovth and proceeding ; for that it is a 
thing which spreads fast and wide. But HeracHdes of Taren- 
tum calls the cucumber rihvyaiov, which means grovdng in 
$weet earth, or making the earth sweety in his Symposium. 
And Diodes of Carystos says that cucumber, if it is eaten 
with the sium in the first course, makes the eater unr 
comfortable ; for that it gets into the head as the radish 
does j but that if it is eaten at the end of supper it causes no 

* The whole of the first two books of the genuine work of Athenseus 
are lost ; as also is the beginning of the third book ; and a good deal of 
the last What has been translated up to this point is an epitome or 
abridgement made by some compiler whose name is unknown. Casau- 
bon states that he is ignorant of the name of this compiler ; but is sure 
that he lived five hundred years before his own time, and before Eusta* 
thius ; because Eustathius sometimes uses his epitome in preference to 
the original work. But even before this abridgement was made the 
text had become exceedingly corrupt, according to the statement of the 
compiler himself. — See Bayle, Diet. voc. AHiencBua. 
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iincomfcrtable feelings, and is more digestible ; aiid that when 
it is boiled it is moderately diuretic. But Dipliiliis says — 
*' Tbe cucumber being a cooling food is not very mani^eable, 
and is not easily digested or evacuated ; besides tbat, it creates 
Bhodderiog feelings and engenders bile, and is a great pre- 
ventive against amatory feelings." But cucumbers grow in 
gardens at the time of full moon, and at that time they grow 
very viBibly, as do the sea-urohiua. 

fi. With respect to Figs. — The fig-tree, saya Magnus, (for 
I will not allow auy one to take what I have to say about figs 
out of my mouth, not if I were to bo hanged for it, for I am. 
most devilishly fond of figs, and I will say whatoccura to me;) 
" the fig-tree, my friends, was the guide to men to lead them to 
a more civilized life. And this ia plain from the fiu:t that 
the Athenians call the place where it was first discovered The 
Sacred Fig ; and the fruit from it they call Itegeteria, that is 
to say, " the guide," because that was the first to be dis- 
covered of all the Emits now in cultivation. Now there are 
many species of figs ; — tliere is the Attic sort, which Aiiti- 
phanes Bpealai of in his Sjnonymes ; and when ho is praising 

^^^e Jond of Attica, he says — 

^^^^K A. Wbat fniila this land produces I 

^^^^1 Snpeiior, HipponicuB, to the world. 

^^^H What hone;, what btcnd, wiiat fi^rj ) 

^^^^^ Hipp. It doc3, by iToro I 

^^^^^ Bear wondronfl figs. 

And Taistrtia, in his " Attics," saya that it was forbidden to 
export out of Attiea the figs which grew in that country, ia 
order that the inhabitants might have the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of them. And as many people were detected in sending 
them away surreptitiously, thiDso wbo laid informatious agtMnst 
them liefore the judges were then first called sycophants. 
And Alexia says, in hia " The Poet"— 

of ajcophatit is one which does 
\j lo erory wicfeed person ; 
:□ added to a name might show 
Whellier the man was good and juat and pleasant ; 
But now when a Eweet name is given a rogue, 
It makes ub doubt why this should be tbe case. 
And Philomnestus, in his treatise on the Festival of Apollo 
at Rhodes, which is called the Sminthian festival, says—'' Sinte 
the sycophant got his name from these circumatances, because 
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at that time there were fines and taxes imposed upon figs and 
oil and wine, by the produce of which imposts they found 
money for the public expenses ; they called those who exacted 
these fines and laid these informations sycophants, which was 
very natural, selecting those who were accounted the most 
considerable of the citizens. 

7. And Aristophanes mentions the fig, in his " Farmers ;" 
speaking as follows : — 

I am planting figs of all sorts except the Lacedaemonian, 
For this kind is the fig of an enemy and a tyrant : 
And it would not have been so small a fruit if it had not he&a. 
. a great hater of the people. 

But he called it small because it was not a large plant. But 

Alexis, in his ** Olynthian," mentioning the Phrygian figs, 

says — 

And the beautiful fig, 

The wonderful invention of the Phrygian fig, 

The divine object of my mother's care. 

And of those figs which are called <^tj3ct\€ot, mention is made 
hj many of the comic writers; and Pherecrates, in his 
" Crapatalli," says — • 

my good friend, make histe and catch a fever, 
And then alarm yourself with no anxiety, 

But eat Phibalean figs all the summer ; 

And then, when you have eaten your fill, sleep the whole of the 

midday ; 
And then feel violent pains, get in a fever, and holloa. 

And Teleclides, in his Amphictyons, says — 

How beautiful those Phibalean figs are 1 

They also call mjnrtle-berries Phibalean. As Antiphanes does 
in bos " Cretans " — 

But first of all 

1 want some myrtle-berries on the table. 
Which I may cat when e'er I counsel take ; 
And they must be Phibalean, very fine, 
Fit for a garland. 

Epigenes too mentions Chelidonian figs, that is, figs fit for 
swallows, in his Bacchea — 

Then, in a little while, a well-fill'd babket 
Of dry Chelidonian figs is brought in. 

And Androtion, or Philippus, or Hegemon, in the Book of 
the Farm, gives a Hst of these kinds of figs, saying — " In the 
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plain it is desirable to plant specimens of the Chelidonian fig^ 
of the fig called Erinean, of the Leukerinean^ and of the Phiba^ 
lean ; but plant the Oporobasilis, the queen of autumn, every- 
where ; for each kind has some useful qualities ; and, above 
all, the poUarded trees, and the phormynian, and the double^ 
bearers, and the Megarian, and the Lacedaemonian kinds are 
desirable, if there is plenty of water. 

8. Lynceus, too, mentions the fig-trees which grow in Rhodes, 
in his Epistles ; instituting a comparison between the best of 
the Athenian kinds and the Ehodian species. And he writes 
in these terms: — " But these fig-trees appear to vie with Lace- 
daemonian trees of the same kind, as mulberries do with figs ; 
and they are put on the table before supper, not after supper 
as they, are here, when the taste is already vitiated by satiety, 
but while the appetite is still uninfluenced and unappeased." 
And if Lynceus had tasted the figs which in the beautiful 
Rome are called KaXkurTpovOui, as I have, he would have been 
by fer more long-sighted than ever his namesake was. So 
very far superior are those figs to all the other figs in 
the whole world. 

Other kinds of figs grown near Rome are held in high 

esteem ; and those called the Chian figs, and the Libianian ; 

those two named the Chalcidic, and the African figs ; as 

Herodotus the Lycian bears witness, in his treatise on Figs. 
9. But Parmeno the Byzantine, in his Iambics, speaks 

of the figs which come from Cause, an iEolian city, as the best 

of all : saying — 

I am arrived after a long voyage, not having brought 
A valuable freight of Cansean figs. 

"^nd that the figs from Caunus, a city of Caria, are much 
praised, is -known to all the world. There is another sort 
^f fig, called the Oxalian, which Heracleon the Ephesian 
^akes mention of, and Nicander of Thyatira, quoting what is 
^entioned by Apollodorus of Carystus, in his play, called the 
l^ress-seller with a Dowry ;" where he says — 

Moreover, all the wine 
Was very sour and thin, so that I felt 
Ashamed to see it ; for all other farms] 
In the adjacent region bear the figs 
Ycleped Oxalian; and mine bears vines. 

Figs also grow in the island of Pares, (for those which are 
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called by the Parians at/Awvta are a different fig from the 

common one, and are not what I am alluding to here ; for 

the aifjuavia are the same with those which are called Ljdian 

figs; and they have obtained this name on accoimt of their 

red colour, since alfm means blood, and they are mentioned 

by Archilochus, who speaks in this manner :— 

Never mind Paros, and the figs which grow 
Within that marble island, and the life 
Of its seafaring islanders. 

But these figs are as far superior to the ordinary run of figs 
which are grown in other places as the meat of the wild boar 
is superior to that of all other animals of the swine tribe 
which are not wild. 

10. The X€VK€pLV€o^ is a kind of fig-tree; and perhaps it is 
that kind which produces the white figs ; Hermippus men- 
tions it in his Iambics, in these terms — 
There are besides the Leucerinean figs. 

And the figs called cpivcot, or ipivol, are mentioned by Euri- 
pides in his " Sciron" — 

Or else to fasten him on the erinean boughs. 

And Epicharmus says, in his Sphinx,— 

But these are not like the erinean figs. 

And Sophocles, in his play entitled " The Wedding of Helen," 

by a sort of metaphor, calls the fruit itself by the name of 

the tree ; saying — 

A ripe ipiuhs is a useless thing 

For food, and yet you ripen others by 

Your conversation. 

And he uses the masculine gender here, saying iriiroiv €pLvo^, 

instead of iriirov cpivov. Alexis also says in his " Caldron " — 

And why now need we speak of people who 

Sell every day their figs in close pack'd baskets. 

And constantly do place those figs below 

Which are hard and bad ; but on top th«y range 

The ripe and beautiful fruit. And then a comrade, 

As if he'd bought the basket, gives the price ; 

The seller, putting in his mouth the coin, 

Sells wild figs (^piw) while he swears he's selling good ones. 

Now the tree, the wild fig, from which the fruit meant by the 

term Iptva comes, is called ipLvos, being a masculine noun. 

Strattis says, in his Troilus — 

Hiave you not perceived a wild fig-tree near her 1 
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:»:i.«i Homer says — 

There staods a large wild fig-tree flourisliiDg' witli loavoa. 
.3:3.<1 Ameriaa says, that tbe figs on the wild fig-trees are 
iLHed tpivaKai. 

11. Hermonas, in his book on the Cretan languages, 

P-~ves a catalogue of the differeut kinds of figs, and speaks of 

Boxsoe as afmSta and as vitaiKia ; and Philemon, in his book on 

A-ttie Dialects, says, that some tigs are called royals, from 

wViich also the dried figs are called ^omXiSre, or royaj ; stating 

besides, that the ripe Ggs are called Kokvrpa. Seleucua, too, 

in. iig Book on Dialects, says that there is a fioiit called yKtt- 

K\«i3iif, being exceedingly like a fig in shape : and that women 

guard against eating them, because of their evil effects; as 

aiso Plato the comic writer says, in his Cleophon, And 

Pamphilua says, that the winter figs are called Cydonsea hy 

the Achseans, saying, that Aristophanes said the very same 

thing in his l^cedtemoninn Dialecta. Hcrmippus, in his 

Soldiera, says that there is a kind of fig called Coracean, 

"Sing these words— 

Either Phibalcan figs, or Coraeean. 
Theophrastns, in the second book of his treatise on Plants, 
s&ya that there is a sort of fig called Charitian Amteiin. 
■^d in his third book he says, that in the district around 
tos Trojan Ida, there is a sort of fig growing in a low 
'"ish. Laving a leaf like that of the linden-tree; and that it 
"^STB red figs, about the size of an olive, but rounder, and in 
™ taata like a medlar. And concerning the fig which is 
called in Crete the Cyprian fig, the same Theophrastus, in 
'US fourth book of his History of Plants, writes as follows ; — 
"Thfl fig called in Crete the Cyprian fig, bears frujt from its 
^tsik, and fii5in its stoutest branchea ; and it sends forth 
a Binall leafless shoot, like a little root, attached to which 
la the fruit. The trunk is laigo, and very like that of the 
^liite poplar, and its leaf is liko that of the elm. And it 
Pfwluoes foiu- fruits, according to the number of tbe shoots 
^nck it puts forth. Its sweetueas resembles that of the 
ponanonfig; and within it resembles the wild fig: but in she 
n IB about equal to the cuckoo-apple. 

12. Again, of the figs called prorfi'mni, or precocious, the same 
'ueophmatns makes mention in the third book of his Causes 
" Plants, in this way — " When a ■warm and damp and soft 

VQi„ I.—ATn. K 
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air comes to the fig-tree, then it ezoites the genninatioiiy 

from which the figs are called prodromi." And proceeding 

further, he says — " And again, some trees bear the prodromi, 

namely, the Lacedaemonian fig-tree, and the leucomphaliac, 

and several others ; but some do not bear them." Bat S«lea- 

cus, in his book on Languages, says that there is a kind of fig 

called ir/x)TCf)tic7, which b^u^ very early fruit. AndAristophaneSy 

in his Ecclesiazusse, speaks of a double-bearing fig-tree* — 

Take for a while the fig-tree's leaves 
Which bears its crop twice in the year. 

And Antiphanes says, in his Sderiae— - 

'Tis by the double-bearing fig-tree there below. 

But Theopompus, in the fiffcy-fourth book of his Hisio* 
ries, says — "At the time when Philip reigned about the 
territory of the Bisaltse, and Amphipolis and Graestonia of 
Macedon, when it was the middle of spring, the fig-trees 
were loaded with figs, and the vines with bunches of grapes, 
and the olive-trees, though it was only the season fw them to 
be just pushing, were full of olives. And Philip was success- 
ful in all his undertakings." But in the second book of his 
treatise on Plants, Theophrastus says that the wild fig also " 
is double-bearing; and some say that it bears even three 
crops in the year, as for instance, at Ceos. 

13. Theophrastus also says, that the fig-tree if planted 
among squills grows up fiister, and is not so liable to be 
destroyed by worms : and, in fact, that everything which is 
planted among squills both grows faster and is more sure 
to be vigorous. And in a subsequent passage Theophrastus 
says, in the second book of his Causes — " The fig called the 
Indian fig, though it is a tree of a wonderful size, bears a very ' 
small finiit ; and not much of it ; as if it had expended all its • 
strength in making wood." And in the second book of his His- 
tory of Plants, the philosopher says — "There is also another 
kind of fig in Greece, and in Cilicia and Cyprus, which bears 
green figs ; and that tree bears a real fig, ovkov, in firont of 
the leaf, and a green fig, oXw^os, behind the leaf. And these 
green figs grow wholly on the wood which is a year old, and 
not on the new wood." And this kind of fig-tree produces 
the green ^g ripe and sweet, very different fi:om the green, fig 
which we have ; and it grows to a much greater size than the ' 
genuine fig. And the time when it is in season is not long » 



after the tree has miuJe its wood. And I knov, too, timt 
there Are many other names of fig-trees ; there ore the Royal, 
iuid the Fig Royal, and the Curocoekdian, nnd the Hyladioji, 
and the Deerflesh, and the Lapyrian, and the Subbitter, and 
the Dragon-heailed, oud the White-faced, and the Black-faced, 
and the Fountain fig, iiud the Mylaii;, and the Ascalotiiaii. 

14. Tryphonalso speaks of the nauiee of figs in the second 
book of iua History of Plants, and saya that Dorion states, in 
his book of the Farm, that Sukeas, one of the Titans, being 
pursued by Jupiter, was received in her bosom as in an asylun* 
by his mother £arth; and that the earth sent forth that plant 
as a place of refuge for her son ; from whom also the city 
Sukea in CiUcia has its name. But Fherenicus the epio 
poet, a Heraelean by birth, says that the hg-tree (otjk^) is go 
called from Suke the daughter of Osylus : for that Osylus 
the son of Onus, having intrigued with his sister Hamadiyas, 
had several children, and among them Carya (the nut-tree), 
BalanuB (the aconi-bearing oak), Craneua (the cornel -tree), 
Orea (the ash), ^Egeirua {the poplar), Ptelea (the elm), Am- 
pelos (the vine), Soke (the fig-tree) : and that these daingli- 
ters were all called tks Hamachyad Nymphs; and that from 
them many of the trees were named. On wliith account 
Hipponax says — 

The fig-tree black, the 8isl«r of the yine. 
And Sosibius the Lacedtemonian, after stating that the fig- 
tree was the discovery of Bacchus, says that on this account 
the LacedEemonians worship Bacchus Sokites. But the peo- 
ple of Nasus, as Andriscua and Aglaosthenes related, state' 
that Bacchus is called Meilichius, because of his gift of the 
fruit of the fig-tree : and that on this account the face 
of the god whom they call Baccbus Dionysiis is like a vine, 
and that of the god called Bacchus Meilichius is like a fig. 
For figs are called titlKi)(a hj the Nasians. 

15, Now that the fig is the most useful to man of all the 
fimits which grow upon trees ia sufficiently shown by Herodotus 
the Lycian, who urges this point at great length, in his trea- 
tise on Figa, For he says that young children grow to a 
great size if they are fed on the juice of figs. And Phere- 
crat^ who wrote the Peraa, says — 

If any one of oe, after absence, sees a fi^, 

Ue will apply it like a plasler to his uhildren'a ejea : 
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as if there were no ordinary medicinal power in the ^g. And 
Herodotus, the most wonderfid and sweet of all writers, says 
in the first book of his Histories, that figs are of the greatest 
good, speaking thus : — " king, you are preparing to make 
war upon men of this character, who wear breeches of leather, 
and aU the rest of their garments are made of leather ; and 
they eat not whatever they fancy, but what they have, since 
they have but a rough country ; moreover they do not, by 
Jove, use wine, but tiiey drink water ; they have no figs to 
eat, nor any other good thing." 

And Polybius of Megalopolis, in the twelfth book of his 
Histories, says — " Philip, the father of Perseus, when he over- 
ran Asia, being in want of provisions, took figs for his soldiers 
from the Magnesians, as they had no corn. On which account, 
too, when he became master of Myus, he gave that place 
to the Magnesians in return for their figs." And Ananius, 
the writer of Iambics, says — 

He who Bhould shut up gold within his house. 
And a few figs, and two or three men. 
Would see how far the figs surpass the gold. 

16. And when Magnus had said all this about figs, 
Daphnus the physician said ; Philotimus, in the third book 
of his treatise on Figs, says, " There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between the various kinds of figs when fresh ; both in 
their sorts, and in the times when each is in season, and in 
their effects; not but what one may lay down some general 
rules, and say that the juicy ones and those which are full 
ripe are quickly dissolved and are digested more easily than 
any other fruit whatever, nor do they interfere with the 
digestion of other sorts of food ; and they have the ordinary 
properties of all juicy food, being glutinous and sweet, and 
slightly nitrous in taste. And they make the evacuations more 
copious and fluid, and rapid and wholly fi^ee from discomfort ; 
and they also diffuse a saltish juice, having a good deal 
of harshness, when they are combined with anything at all 
salt. They are very quickly dissolved by the digestion, be- 
cause, though many heavy things may be taken into the 
stomach, we still after a short time feel as if we had become 
excessively empty : but this could not have happened if the 
figs had remained in the stomach, and were not immediately 
dissolved. And figs are dissolved more easily than any other 
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fi'uit; aa Ik proved not only by the fact tiiat though we eat a 
gieat miicy timoa as great a, quantity of fi^ as of all other 
fruita put together, we etill never feel inconvenienced by 
tiiem; and even if me eat a quantity of figs before dinner, and 
then eat as much of other things as if we had never touched 
thcaa, we still feel no discomfort. It is plain, therefore, that ' 
if we c:m manage both them and the rest of our food, they 
must be eaaily digested ; and that is why they do not interfere 
with the digestion of the rest of our food. 

" Figs, then, have the qualities which I have mentioned. 
That they are glutinoua and rather salt is proved by tlieir 
being sticky and cleansing the hands; and wo see our- 
selves that they are sweet iu the mouth. And it certainly 
needs no arguments to prove that our evacuations after eat- 
ing tliem take place without any coavulsiona or trouble, and 
that they are more numerous and more rapid and more easy ia 
consequence. And tliey do not go through any great decom- 
poation in the stomach, which arises not Irom their being iu- 
digeatible, but because ive drink while eating them, witliout 
waiting for the action of the stomach to soften them, and 
also because they pass through the stomach so quickly. And 
they generate a salt juice in the stomach, because it has been 
alrM,dy shown that they contiiin something of nitre in them : 
and they will make that food taste rather salt and harsh 
which is comhined witli them. For salt increases the briny 
tasta of anything, but vinegar and thyme iucreaae the harsh 
qualities of food." 

17. Now Heraclides the Tarentine asks this question; 
" Whether it is best to drink warm water or coid after the eat- 
ing of figs 1 " And he says, that those who recommend the 
drinking of cold water do so because they have an eye to such a 
fact as this, — that warm water cleanses one's liands more 
quickly than cold ; on which account it is reasonable to 
believe that food in the stomach will be quickly washed away 
by warm water. And with respect to figs which are not eaten, 
warm water dissolves their consistency and connexion, and 
separates them into small pieces ; but cold coagulates and con- 
solidates them. But those who recommend the drinking of 
■ say, the taking of cold water bears down by its o' 
B things which are heavy on the stomach ; (for f 
extraordinary good to the stomach, since they 
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heat it and destroy its tone j on which account some people 
always drink neat wine after them ;) and then too it quickly 
expels what is already in the stomach. But after eating figs, 
it is desirable to take an abundant and immediate draught of 
something or other ; in order to prevent those things from 
remaining in the stomach; and to more them into the lower 
parts of ^e bowels. 

18. Others however say, that it is not a good thing to eat figp 
at midday ; for that at that time they are apt to engender dis- 
eases, as Pherecrates has said in his Crapatalli And Aristo- 
phanes, in his Proagon, says — 

But once seeing him when he was sick in the snmmer, 
In order to be sick too himself, eat figs at midday. 

And Eubulus says, in his Sphingocarion — 

Ko doubt it was ; for I was sick, my friend, 
From eating lately figs one day at noon. 

And Nicophon says, in the Sirens — 

But if a man should eat green figs at noon, 
And then go off to sleep ; immediately 
A galloping fever comes on him, aconrsed, 
And falling on him brings up much black bile. 

19. Diphilus of Siphnos says, that of figs some are tender, 
and not very nutritious, but fiill of bad juice, nevertheless 
easily secreted, and rising easily to the surface; and that 
these are more easily managed than the dry figs ; but that 
those which are in season in the winter, being ripened by 
artificial means, are very inferior : but that the best are those 
which are ripe at the height of the summer, as being ripened 
naturally ; and these have a great deal of juice ; and those 
which are not so juicy are still good for the stomach, though 
somewhat heavy. And the figs of Ti'alles are like the Rho- 
dian : and the Chian, and all the rest, appear to be inferior 
to these, both in the quality and quantity of their juice. But 
Mnesitheus the Athenian, in his treatise on Eatables, says — 
" But with respect to whatever of these fi-uits are eaten raw, 
such as pears, and figs, and Delphic apples, and such fruits, 
one ought to watch the opportunity when they will have the 
juice which they contain, neither unripe on the one hand, nor 
tainted on the other; nor too much dried up by the season." 
But Demetrius the Scepsian, in the fifteenth book of the 
Trojan Preparation, says, that tl^ose who never eat figs have 
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tho beat voices. At all events, lie sajB, that Hegeaiauai the 
Alesandrmn, who wrote the Hbtories, was originally it man 
witii a Tery weak voice, and that he became a tragedian and 
a. fine actor, and a man with a fine voice, by nbstaiDing- from 
figs for eighteen years togetber. And I know too that there 
are aome proverbs going about concerning figs, of which the 
following are samplee : — 

figs after fish, Tegetables ^ter meat. 

Figs are igreeoibie to birds, but tbej- do not chooas to plant them. 
30. Appks are an universal froit. Maesithena the Athe- 
nian, in his treatise on Eatables, cidls them Delphian apples ; 
but Diphilus says, that " those apples which are green and 
■which are not yet ripe, are fall of bad juice, and are bud for 
the stomach; but are apt to rise to the Burface, and also to 
engender bile ; and they give rise to diseases, and produce 
sensations of shuddering. But of ripe apples, he saya, that 
the sweet ones are those with most juice, and that they are the 
most easily secreted, because they have no great inflammatory 
qualities. But that sharp apples have a more disagreeable 
and miaehievona juice, and ai-o more astringent. And that 
those which have less Bweetnesa are still plemant to the 
palate when eaten ; and, on account of their having some 
strengthening qualities, are better for the stomach. And 
moreover, that of this fruit those which are in season in 
the summer have a juice inferior to the otbere; but those 
which are ripe in the autumn have the better juice. And 
that those which are called op^iicXaia, havo a good deal of 
Bweetness combined with their invigorating properties, and 
are very good for the stomach. But those which m'b called 
oTfrayia, and alao thoae which are called 7rXoT<u>'tn, are full of 
good juice, and are easily secreted, but are not good for 
the stomach. But those which are called Mordianian are 
very excellent, being produced in ApoUonia, which is called 
^f^niius; and they are like those which are called op^ucXarci. 
But the Cydonian apples, or quinces, aome of which are 
called tnpovOia, are, aa a general rule, better for the Btomach 
than any other kind of apple, most especially when they are 
full ripe." 

But Glaucides asserts that the best of all fruits which grow 
npoQ trees are the Cydonian apples, and those which are 
called phauhn, and ttrouthia. And I'hilotimus, in his third 
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book, and also in his tenth book of his treatise on Food, says-^ 
" Of apples, those which come in season in spring are by for 
more indigestible than pears, whether they are both unripe, 
or whether they are both ripe. But they have ihe propertios 
of juicy fruits ; the sharp apples, and those which are not 
yet ripe, resembling those pears which have a harsher taste 
and which are in a certain degree sour; and tiiey diffuse over 
the body a juice which is said to be corrosive* And^ as a 
general rule, apples are not so digestible as pears ; on which 
account those who are less addicted to eating them are less 
troubled with indigestions, and those who are most fond of 
them are the most liable to such inconvenience. But, as I 
said before, a corrosive juice is engendered by them^ as is 
stated by Praxagoras, and as is shown by the fact that those 
things which are not digested will have the juice thicker. 
(And I have already said that, as a general nde, apples are 
less digestible than pears.) And the harsh and sour apples 
are in the habit of engendering thicker juices. 

But of those apples which are in season in the winter, the 
Cydonian give out the more bitter juices, and those called 
strouthian give out juice more sparingly ; though what they 
do give out is not so harsh tasted, and is more digestible." 
But Nicander of Thyatira says, that the Cydonian apples them- 
selves are called crrpovOcLa; but he says this out of ignorance. 
For Glaucides asserts plainly enough that the best of all 
fruits which grow on trees are the Cydonian apples and those 
called phaulian and strouthian. 

21. Stesichorus also mentions the. Cydonian apples, in his 
Helena, speaking thus : — 

Before the king's most honour'd throne, 

I threw Cydonian apples down ; 
And leaves of myrrh, and crowns of roses. 

And violets in purple posies. 

Alcman mentions them too. And Canthaiiis does so llke^ 
\7ise, in the Tereus; where he says — 

Likening her bosom to Cydonian apples. 

And Philemon, in his Clown, calls Cydonian apples strouthia» 
And Phylarchus, in the sixth book of his Histories, says that 
apples by their sweet fragrance can blunt the efficacy of even 
deadly poisons. At all events, he says, that some Phariacan 
poison having been cast into a chest still smelling from 
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liaviag hfui some of tlicae apples stored away in it, lost all it« 
efiect, and. preserved uone of ita former power, but waa luiied 
and given to some people who were plotted agaiuat, but that 
they escaped all hami. And that afterwards it was aseer- 
buned, by an inveatigiition and esamination of the man who 
bad sold the poison ; and that he felt sure that it arose irom 
the fact of the apples having boon put away in the ohost. 

2'2. Hermon, in his Cretan Dialects, says that Cydouian 
apples are called KaSi'noXa. But Polemo, in the fifSi book 
of the treatise against Tinifena, says that Boma people affirm 
that the KoSifiaXov is a kind of flower. But Alcniou asserts that 
it ia the same as the oTpouflioi' appJe, when he Ba}^ "leas than 
a KoSvfiaXav." And AxwUodorus andSosibiusundeTHtand the 
Cydonian appie by Ko8ifuiXov. But that the Cydonian apple 
dififers from the <npcii9iov, Theophmstus has asserted clearlj- 
euough in the second book of his History, Moreover, there 
are excellent apples grown at Sidus, (that is, a village in the 
Corinthian territory,) as Euphorioa or Ai-chytas says, in tlie 
poem called "The Crane:" — 

Like a lieautifiil applo which is ^roH-n on the clayoy I'anlca 

Of the little Sidus, refulgent with purple colour. 
And Nicander mentions them in his Tranaformed, in this 
mctnner : — 

And immediately, from the gardens ofSidociB or Plaistui 

He cut green apples, und imitnted the Hppearance of C'admna. 
And that Sidns is a village of the Corinthian territoty, Rhianns 
osanrea us, in the first book of the Heracleu ; and ApoUodoros 
the Athenian confirms it, in the fifth hook On the Catalogue 
of the Ships. But Antigonua the Carystian says, in his 
Antipater — 

More dear to me was he than downy apples 

Of purple hue, in loftj CorinLh growing. 

23. And Teleclides mentions the Phauliau apples, in hJs 
AmphJotyona, in these terras ; — 

O man, in some thinga neat, but yet in others 

Uore (Ulen than phaulian apples ! 
And TheopompuH also speaks of them, ia the Theseus. But 
Androtion, in his Book of the Farm, says, that some apple- 
trees are called ^vKun, and others <npov6ia.i, ; " for," says he, 
" the apple does not fell fi-om the footstalk of the strouthiau 
apple-tree." And that others are called apring-trees, or Lace- 
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diemonian, or Siduntian, or woolly. But I^ my friends^ admire 
above all others the apples which are sold at Borne, which are 
called the Mattianian ; and which are said to be brought from 
a certain yillage situated on the Alps near Aquileia. And the 
apples which grow at Qangra, a city of Paphlagonia^ are not 
much inferior to them. But that Bacchus was thd diaooTOcer 
of the apple we have the testimony of Theocritus the Syrar 
ousan, who writes thus : — 

« 

Guarding the apples in the bosom of Baechu; 
And having on his head a poplar garland, 
The silv'rj tree, sacred to Theban Uerculea. 

But Neoptolemus the Parian testifies himself in his Diony- 
sias, that the apple was discovered by Bacchus^ as were ail 
other fixiits which grow on trees. 

There is a fruit ^ed epimeUs; which is, says Pamphilus, 
a description of pear. Bnt Timachides asserts^ in the fourth 
book of The Banquet, that it is an apple, the same as that 
called the apple of the Hesperides. And Pamphiliis asserts 
that at Lacediemon they are set before the gods ; and that they 
have a sweet smell, but are not very good to eat ; and are 
called the apples of the Hesperides. At all events, Aristocrates, 
in the fourth book of his Affairs of Lacedsemon, says, '^ And 
besides that apples, and those which are called Hesperides." 

24. Walnuts are next to be mentioned.— Theophrastus, in 
the second book of his History of Plants, speaking of those 
whose ftrdt is not visible, says this among other things :— 
*' Since the beginning of all the greater fruits is visible, as of 
the almond, the nut, the date, and other fruits of the same 
kind j except the walnut, in which that is not at all the case; 
and with the exception also of the pomegranate and of the 
female pear." But Diphilus of Siphnos, in his book about 
" What should be eaten by People when Sick and by People 
in Health," says — " The fruit called the Persian apple or peach, 
and by some the Persian cuckoo-apple, is moderately juicy, 
but is more nutritious than apples." But Philotimus, in the 
second and third books of his treatise on Food, says that the 
Persian nut or walnut is more oily and like millet, and that 
being a looser frnit, when it is pressed it yields a grea^ quantity 
of oil. But Aristophanes the grammarian, in his Laoedsemonian 
Dialects, says that the Lacedaemonians call the cuckoo-apples 
Persian bitter apples; and that some people call them SipwL 



25. Tho Citron -waa Best mentiouod. — And with roepect to 
tliis fruit there was a great discussiou among the Deipno- 
■sophistfi, as to whether there is any mention made of it by 
the ancients. For Myrtilus said, proposing, as it were, to 
send UB who made the inquiry to feed among tLe wild gonta, 
that Hegeeander tlie Delphian, in his MemorialB, does make 
mention of this fruit ; but that he did not recollect the eiact 
words: and Plutarch, contradicting him, said, — But I indeed 
cwntend, that fiegesander never mentions the citron at all, for 
I read through the whole of hia MemoriaJs for the express 
purpose of seeing whether he did or no ; since some other of 
our companions also asserted positively that he did, trusting 
to Borne scholastic commentories of a man whom he consi- 
dered respectable enough. So that it is time for you, my 
good friend Mjrtilus, to seek for some other witness. But 
.£miliaRus said, that Jobas the king of tho Mauritanians, a 
man of the most extensive learning, in his History of Libya, 
does mentioa the citron, saying that it is called among 
the Libyans the Hesperian apple, and that they were citrons 
which Hercules carried into Greece, and which obtained the 
name ai golden, apples on account of their colour and appear- 
ance. But the fruit which is called the apples of the Hes- 
perides, ia said to imye been produced by Terra, on the occa- 
aion of the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, according to Wie 
statement of Ajsclepiades, in the sixtieth book of his History 
of the Affiurs of Egypt. On this, Democritus, lookmg towards 
the speakers, said,— If, indeed, Jobas asserts auyof these things, 
let h'ni take pleasure in his Libyan books, and in the nonsense 
of Hanno. But I repeat the assertion, that the name citron 
does net occur in the old authors. But the fruit which is 
described by Theophrastus the Eresianj in hia Histories of 
Plants, is dcacnbcd in such a manner a& to compel me to 
believe that he intended the citron by what he said. 

25. For tliat philosopher says, in the fourth book of liis 

History of Plants — " The Median territory, and likewise the 

" ' a, has many other productions, and also tho Persian or 

apple. Now, that tree has a leaf very hke and 

. exactly the same as that of the bay-tree, the arbutus, 

I nut ; and it has thorns like the prickly-pear, or 

iqm, smooth but very sharp and strotig. And the 

ttuit is not good to eat, but is very fragi-ant, and so too arc 
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the leaves of the ttee. And if any one puts one of the fruits 
among his clothes, it keeps them from the moth. And it is 
useful when any one has taken poison injiudous to life ; for 
when given in wine it produces a strong effect on the bowels, 
and draws out the poison. It is serviceable also in the way of 
making the breath sweet ; for if any one boils the inner part 
of the fruit in broth or in anything else, and then presses it 
in his mouth and swallows it, it makes his breath smell sweet. 
And the seed is taken out and is sown in spring in square beds, 
being very carefully cultivated ; and then it is watered every 
fourth or fifth day ; and when it has grown up it is again 
transplEinted the next spring into a place where the ground is 
soft, and well-watered, and not very thin. And it bears fruit 
eveiy year ; some of which are fit to be gathered, and some 
are in flower, and some are becoming ripe at the same time. • 
And those of the flowers which have a stem like a distaff pro- 
jecting out of the centre are sure to produce good seed ; but 
those which have no such stem are improductive." And in 
the first book of the same treatise he says the same thing 
about the distaff, and about the flowers which are productive. 
And I am induced by these things, my mates, and by what 
Theophmstus says of the colour and smell and leaves of the 
fruit, to believe that the fruit meant by him is the citron ; 
and let no one of you marvel if he says that it is not good t^ 
eat ; since until the time of our grandfathers no one was used 
to eat it, but they put it away as a treasure in their chests 
along with their clothes. 

27. But that this plant really did come from that upper 
country into Greece, one may find asserted in the works of the 
Comic poets, who, speaking of its size, appear to point oUt 
the citron plainly enough. Antiphanes says, in his Bosotian—* 

A. 'Tis silly to say a word about roast meat 

To men who' re ne'er content. But now, my girl, 
Just take these apples. 

B. They are fine to look at. 

A, Indeed they are, and good too, ye gods ! 
For this seed has arrived not long ago 

In Athens, coming from the mighty king. 

B, I thought ^t came from the Hcsperides ; 
For there they say the golden apples grow. 

J. They have but three. 

B. That which is very beautiful 
la rare in every place, and so is dear. 



And Eriphu^ in bia Melibcoa, quotos these sel&iniQ I:imbic3 
of Antiphaoes, and then proceeds in hia own words ; — 

B. I thoaght, I Bwear liy Dian, that they cmne 
From out the gardsn of tho HeEperid;8, 
For they, Ihey say, do keep the golden apples. 

A. Tliej have but three. 

B. That whicli ia veiy beautiful 
la TVK in OTery place, and bq ia dear. 

A, I'll sell yoa those uaw Jbr s single penny, 
And even that 111 put down in (.he \i\\\. 

B. Are thej not pDmegcanal£s } how fine they are I 
A. FioG \ yea — they aay that Veoua AM. herself 

Plant thia the parent tree in Cyprus, where it stands. 
Take it, my dear Berbeias. 

B. Thank you kindly. 
A. Take also these three ; they are all I had. 
And if any one m able to contradict this, and to show that these 
doscriptioua are not meant to apply to the fruit which we now 
mi! the citron, let him bring forward some clearer teatimouiea. 
28. However, Phieniaa the Eresian compels us to enter- 
Iain tie idea, that, perhaps, the name may be meant for 
etdron, as from the cedar-tree. For, in the fifth hook of hLs 
itiee on Plants, he says that the cedar has thorns around 
iU leaves; and that the same is the case with the citron 
Is visible to everybody. But that the citron when eaten 
before any kind of food, whether dry or moist, is an antidote 
U ail injurious efiecta, I am quite certain, haying had that 
fiict fully proved to lae by my fellow-citizen, who was en- 
trusted with the government of Egypt. He had condemned 
10 men to be givea to wild beasts, as having been convicted 
of b«Dg malefiictors, and such men he said were only fit to 
be gjven to beasts. And as they were going into the theatre 
ippropriated to the punishment of robbers, a woman who was 
Mlling fruit by the wayside gave them out of pity some of the 
dtron which she herself was eating, and they took it and ate 
it, and after a Kttlo while, being exposed to some enormous 
and saTage beasts, and bitten hy asps, they suflered no injury. 
At which the governor was mightily astonished. And at last, 
Uauiimng the soldier who had chai^ of them, whether they 
had eaten or drunk anything, when he learnt of him tliat 
■ome citron had been given to them without any evil design ; 
on the nest day he ordei-ed some citron to be given to some 
of them again, and oliiei-s to have none given to them. And 
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those who eat the citron, though they were bitten, received no 
injury, but the others died immediately on being Htten. Antl 
this result being proved by repeated experiments, it waa found 
that citron was an antidote to all sorts of pernicious poison. 
But if any one boils a whole citron with its seed in Attic 
honey, it is dissolved in the honey, and he who takes two or 
three mouthfuls of it early in the morning will never expe- 
rience any evil effects from poison. 

29. Now if any one disbelieves this, let him learn from 
Theopompus the Chian, a man of the strictest truth and who 
expended a great deal of money on the most accurate investi- 
gation of matters to be spoken of in his History. For he 
says, in the thirty-eighth book of his History, while giving an 
account of Clearchus, the tyrant of the Heracleans who were 
in Pontus, that he seized violently upon a number of people 
and gave a great many of them hemlock to drink. — " And 
as," says he, " they all knew that he was in the habit of com-^ 
pelling them to pledge him in this liquor, they never left 
their homes without first eating rue : for people who have 
eaten this beforehand take no hsim from drinking aconite, — 
a poison which, they say, has its name from growing in a 
place called AconsB, which is not far from Bferaclea." When 
Democritus had said this they all marvelled at the efl&cacy of 
citron, and most of them ate it, as if they had had nothing to 
eat or drink before. But Pamphilus, in his Dialects, says that 
the Bomans call it not idrpiov, but Kirpov, 

30. And after the viands which have been mentioned there 
were then brought tmto us separately some large dishes of 
oysters, and other shell-fish, nearly all of which have been 
thought by Epicharmus worthy of being celebrated in his 
play of the Marriage of Hebe, in these words : — 

Come, now» bring all kinds of shell-fish ; 

Lepades, aspedi, crabyzi, strabeli, cecibali, 

Tethunachia, bsdani, porphjrae, and oysters with closed shells, 

Which are very difficult to open, but very easy to eat ; 

And mussels, and anaritse, and ceryces, and sciphydria, 

Which are very sweet to eat, but very prickly to touch ; 

And also the oblong solens. And bring too the black 

Cockle, which keeps the cockle-hunter on the stretch. 

Then too there are other cockles, and sand-eels, 

And periwinkles, unproductive fish, 

Which men entitle banishers of men, 

But which we gods call white and beautiful. 
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31. And in the Muses it is written—^ 

There is the cockle, whidi we call the telHs ; 
Believe me, that is most delicious meat. 

Perhaps he means that fish which is called the tellina, and 

which the Komans call the mitlus^ — a fish which Aristophanes 

the grammarian names in his treatise on the Broken Scytale, 

and says that the lepas is a fish like that which is called the 

teUina. But Callias of Mitylene, in his discussion of the 

Limpet in Alcseus, says that there is an ode in Alcseus of 

which the beginning is — 

child of the rock, and of the hoary sea ; 
and at the end of it there is the line — 

Of all limpets the sea-limpet most relaxes the mind. 
But Aristophanes writes the line with the word tortoise in- 
stead of limpet. And he says that Dicsearchus made a 
great blunder when he interpreted the line of limpets ; and 
tliat the children when they get them in their mouths sing 
and play with them, just as idle boys among us do with the 
fish which we call tellina. And so, too, Sopater, the com- 
piler of Comicalities, say^ in his drama which is entitled 
the Eubulotheombrotus : — 

But stop, for suddenly a certain sound 
Of the melodious tellina strikes my ears. 

And in another place Epicharmus, in his Pyrrha and Pro- 
metheus, says — 

Just look now at this tellina, and behold 
This periwinkle and this splendid limpet. 

-^Qd in Sophron cockles are called melcenides. 

For now melaenides will come to us, 
Sent from a narrow harbour. 

^d in the play which is called " The Clown and the Fisher- 
man," they are called the cheramhe. And Archilochus alsa 
mentions the cherambe : and Ibycus mentions the peri- 
^kle. And the periwinkle is called both avapirq^ and 
^^'opra?. And the shell being something like that of a cockle, 
j|^ sticks to the rocks, just as limpets do. But Herondas, in 
^^ Coadjutrixes, says — 

Sticking to the rocks as a periwinkle* 

•^d -^schylus, in his Persae, says — 

Who has plunder'd the islands producing the periwinkle % 
•^i Homer makes mention of the oyster. 
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32. Diocles the Carystian, in his treatise on the Whcfle- 
somes, says that the best of all shell-fish, as aperient and 
diuretic food^ are mussels, oysters, scallops, and cockles. And 
Archippus says, in his poem called " Fishes," — 

With limpets and sea-urchins and eschaiai, 
And with periwinkles and cockles. 

And Diocles says that the strongest of all shell-fish are cockles, 
purple-fish, and ceryces. But concerning ceryces Archippus 
says this — 

The ceiyz, ocean's nursling, child of purple. 
But Speusippus, in the second book of his Similarities, says 
that ceryces, purple-fish, strabeli, and cockles, are all very 
nearly alike. And Sophocles makes mention of the shell- 
fish called strabeli in his Camici, in these words : — 

Come now, my son, and look if we may find 
Some of the nice strabelus, ocean's child. | 

And again Speusippus enumerates separately in regular order 
the cockle, the periwinkle, the mussel, the pinna, the solans; 
and in another place he speaks of oysters and limpets. And 
Araros says, in his Campylion — * 

These now are most undoubted delicacies. 
Cockles and solcns ; and the crooked locusts 
Spring forth in haste like dolphins. 

And Sophron say's, in his Mimi — 

A. What are these long cockles, my friend, 
Which you do think bo much of 1 

B. Solens, to be sure 
This too is the swcet-flesh'd cockle, dainty food. 
The dish much loved by widows. 

And Cratinus also speaks of the pinna in his Archilochi — 

She indeed like pinnas and sea oysters. 
And Philyllius, or Eunicus, or Aristophanes, in the Cities, 
says — 

A little polypus, or a small cuttle-fish, 
A crab, a crawfish, oysters, cocklcf^, 
Limpets and solens, mussels and pinnas ; 
Periwinkles too, from Mitylene take ; 
Let us have two sprats, and mullet, ling. 
And conger-eel, and perch, and black fish. 

But Agiastos, and Dercylus, in his Argolici, call the strabeli' 
darpdprjXoi ; speaking of them as suitable to play upon likQ 
a trumpet. 
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33. But you may find cockles Epokea of both 
mffloaliiie and feminine gender. Arialophanes says, 
BibyJonians— 

They Sill gaped on each other, and were lite 

To cockles {Kiyxm) roasted on the coala. 

And Teleclides, in his Heaiodi, saya, " Open a cockle {xiyx'l) i' 
and Sopbron, in bis Actresses, says — 



Bnt jEschylua uses the word Koy;^ in the maBculino g 
in his Gkucus Pontius, and Bay& — 

Cockles (KJ-fX"): nauBclea, oyslers. 
And AriatonymuE, ia hia Theseus, says — 



And PhrynichuH uses the word in the same way in his Satyrs. 
But Icegius, the EraBistratean, saya that some cooklea are 
rough, and some royal; and that the rough haye a. disagree- 
able juice, and afford but little nourishment, and are easily 
digested; and that people who are hunting for the purple- 
fidi use them as bait: but of the smooth ones those are 
best which are the largest, in exact proportion to their size. 
And H^esander, in hia Memorials, says that the rough 
cockles are called by the Macedonians coryci, but by the 



34. Now Iceaius says that limpets ore m 
than those sheU-fiah which have heea already mentioned ; but 
that oysters are not so nutritious as limpets, and are filling, 
but nevertheless are more digestible. 

Bnt of mussels, the Epbeaiau ones, and those which re- 
semble them, are, as to their juioy qualities, superior to the 
periwinkles, but inferior to the cockles; but they haye more 
effect BB diuretics than as aperients. But some of them are 
like squills, with a very disagreeable juice, and without any 
flavour ; but there is a kind which ia smaller than they are, 
and which are rough outaide, which are more diuretic, and 
foil of a more pleasant juice than the kind which resembles 
equiUs : but they are less nutritious, by reason of their siws, 
Mid ^so beoaiae their nature is inferior. But the necks of 

TOU I. — ATH. L 
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the cerycos are exceedingly good for the stomach, and are 
not so nutritious as mussels and cockles and periwinUes; but 
for people who have a weak stomach, and who do not eaaiiy 
expel the food into the cavity of the bowels, they are useful, 
inasmuch as they do not easily turn on the stomach. For those 
things which are confessedly digestible are, on the contrazy, 
very unwholesome for people of such a constitution, being 
very easily inclined to turn on the stomach, because they are 
tender and easily dissolved. On which account the bags con- 
taining their entrails are not suited to vigorous stomachs, but 
they are very good for those whose bowels are in a weak 
state. But what are more nutritiouB than the others, and &r 
nicer in taste, are the entrails of the purple-fish; though they 
certainly are somewhat like the squill. For indeed all shell- 
fish are of the same character; but the purple-fish and the 
solen have this peculiar characteristic, that if they are boiled 
they yield a thick juice. But the necks of the purple-fidi, 
when boiled by themselves, are exceedingly good for bringing 
the stomsujh into a good condition. And Posidippus sp^iks 
of them in his Locrians in these terms : — 

It is time now to eat eels and orabsy 
Cockles, and fresh Bea-archins, and fish sounds, 
^' And pinnas, and the necks of fish, and mussels. 

35. Balani, if they are of the larger sort, are easily digested, 
and are good for the stomach. But otaria (and they are pro- 
duced in the island called Pharos, which is dose to Alexandria) 
are more nutritious than any of the before-mentioned fiiah, but 
they are not easily secreted. But Antigonus the Carystian, 
in his book upon Language, says that this kind of oyster is 
called by the -^olians the Ear of Venus. Pholades are very 
nutritious, but they have a disagreeable smell ; but common 
oysters are very like all these sorts of shell-fish, and are more 
nutritious. There are also some kinds which are called wild 
oysters ; and they are very nutritious, but they have not a 
good smell, and moreover they have a very indifferent flavour. 
But Aristotle, in his treatise about Animals, says, " Oysters 
are of all the following kinds : there are the pinna, the muasel, 
the oyster, the cteis, the solen, the cockle, the lim^t, the 
smaU oyster, the balanus. And of migratory fiedi there ai6 
the purple-fish, the sweet purple-fish, the se£L-iu*chin, the stro- 
belus^ Now the cteis has a rough shell, marked in streaks j 



but the oyster boa uo streaks, and a smogth shelL Tlie pluiui 
has a, smooth mouth; hut ttie large oyster hns a wide moiitb, 
aud is hivolve, apd has a, Hmooth ehelL But the hmpeC in 
univalve, and has a smooth sbdl; and the mussel has a united 
ahelL The solen and balanus iire univalve, and have a smooth 
shell ; and the cockle ia a, misture of both kinds." Epsenetus 
also says, ia his Cookery Book, that the interior part of the 
pinna is called mecon. But in the fifth book of liis treatise 
on the Parts of \niiriH,lfi j Ariatotle says, '' The purple-fiah are 
bom about spring, and the ceryces at the end of the winter. 
And altogether," says he, "oU shell-Ssh appear in the spring 
to have vhat are called eggs; and in the autumxi, too, except 
thosa kiude of Bearurohias which are good to eat. And thesu 
fiflh indeed have eggs in the greatest numbei- at those acaaons, 
but they are never without them; and they have them in the 
greatest numbers at the time of foil moon, and in the warm 
weather, with the exception of those fish which are found in 
the Euripua of the Pyrrhceans; for they ore bast in the 
winter, and they ore small, but full of eggs. And nearly all 
the cockle tribe appear to breed in like manner at about the 
same season." 

Zff. And coutjauing the sulgect, the philosopher says again, 
" The purple-fish therefore being all collected together in tba 
spring at the same place, make what is called melicera. And 
that is something like honeycomb, but not indeed so elegant, 
but it is aa if a great numher of the husks of white vetches 
were &Btcned together; and there is no open passage in any 
of them: nor are the purple-fiah bom of this mehcera, but 
they, aud nearly all other shell-fiah, are produced of mud and 
putrefection; and this is, as it wei-e, a. kind of purification 
both for them and for the purple-fish, for they too make this 
melicera. And when they begin to make it, they emit a sort 
of sticky mass, from wMdi those things grow which resemble 
husks. All these are eventually separated, and they drop 
blood on the ground. Aud in the place where they do so, 
there aire myriads of little purple-fish bom, adhering to one 
aoother in the ground, and the old purple-fish are caught 
while carrying them. And if they are caught before they 
hare produced their young, they sometimes produce them in 
the very pots in which they are caught when collected toge- 
gether in them, and the young look like a bunch of grapes. 



i 
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And there are many different kinds of purple-fish; and some 
of them are of lai^ size, like those which are found near 
Segeum and near Lesteimi; and some are smaU, like those 
which are found m the Euripus, and around Caria. And 
those in the gul& are large and rough, and most of them aie 
of a hlack colour, but some of them arc rather red; and 
some of the large ones even weigh a mina. But those which 
are found on the shore and aroimd the coasts are of no great 
size, but are of a red colour : and again, those in the waters 
exposed to the north wind are black, and those in the watera 
exposed to the south wind are generally red." 

37. But Apollodorus the Athenian, in his Commentarifis 
on Sophron, having first quoted the saying, " More greedy 
than a purple-fish," says that it is a proverb, and that some 
saf that it applies to the dye of purple ; for that whatever 
that dye touches it attracts to itself, and that it imboes 
everything which is placed near it with the brilliancy of its 
colour : but others say that it applies to the animal. ^' And 
they are caught," says Aristotle, "in the spring; but they 
are not caught during the dog-days, for then they do not 
feed, but conceal themselves and bury themselves in holes; 
and they have a mark like a flower on them between the belly 
and the throat. The fish called the ceryx has a covering of 
nearly the same sort as all the other animals of the snail kind 
from its earliest birth; and they feed by putting out what we 
call their shell from under this covering. And the purple- 
fish has a tongue of the size of a finger or larger, by which it 
feeds; and it pierces even shell-fish, and can pierce its own 
shell. But the purple-fish is very long-lived; and so is the 
ceryx : they live about six years, and their growth is known 
by the rings in their shell. But cockles, and chem&KX)ckle6^ 
and solens, and periwinkles, are bom in sandy places. 

38. But the pinnse spring from the bottom of the sea. 
And they have with them a fish called the pinnophylax, or 
guard of the pinna, which some call KaptStjK, and others 
KapKivLo<5; and if they lose him, they are soon destroyed. But 
Pamphilus the Alexandrian, in his treatise on Names, says 
that he is born 'at the same time with the pinna. But Chiy- 
sippus the Solensian, in the fifth book of his treatise on the 
Beautiful and Pleasure, says, " The pinna and the guard of 
the pinna assist one another, not being able to remain apart. 



?Jow the pinna ia a kind of oyster, but the gnard of the 
pinDft is a small erab : and the pinna having opeued its shell, 
remains quiet, watching tho fish who are coming towards it; 
but the guard of the pinna, standing by when anything comes 
near, bites the pinna, bo as to give it a sort of sign ; and the 
pinua being bitten, closes its shell, and in this manner tho 
two share together what is caught inside the pinna's shcU. 
But some say that the guard is boru at the same time as the 
pinna, and that they originate in oue seed." And again, 
Aristotie says, " AU the fish of the oyster kind ore generated 
in tho mud, — oysters iu slimy mud, cockles in sandy mud, 
and 30 on ; but the small oyster and the balanus, and other 
fish which come near tho surface, such aa limpets and peri- 
winkles, are bom iu the fissures of the rocka. And some 
fish which hftve not shells are bom in the same way aa those 
which have Bhelia, — as the sea-netUe, the sponge, and others, 
— in the crevices of the rocks." 

39. Now, of the sea-nettle there are two kinds. For some 
live in hollows, and are uever separated from, tho rocks ; but 
some live on smooth and level ground, and do separate them- 
selves from what they are attached to, and move their 
quarters. But Eupolis, in the Autolycus, calls the kviStj, or 
sea-nettle, okoX-^ti. And Aristophanes, in his Phcenissie, 



and in his Wasps he uses the same word. And Pherecratcs, 
in hia Deserters, says— 

I'd ratlier wear n crown of sca-ttctUcs (tJnUijfai]. 
And Diphiliis the Siphniau, a physician, says, " But the sea- 
nettle (anoA^i^) is good for the bowels, diuretic, and a 
strengthener of the stomach, but it makes those who collect 
them itch violently, unless they anoint their hands before- 
hand. And it is really injurious to those who hunt for it; 
by whom it has been called okoA^jj, by a slight alteration of 
its original name. And perhaps that is the reason why the 
pl&nt the nettle has had the same name given to it. For it 
was named by euphemism on the principle of antiphrasis, — 
for it is not gentle and djraA^ tq a^, tender to Uie toueh, 
but very rough and disagreeable." Phahppides also mentions 
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the sea-nettJe (calling it imXa^) in his AmphiamnH^ BpeAking 

as follows : — 

He put before me oysters and soA^iettLes and limpeta. 

And it is jested upon in the Lysistrata of Arifitopiiazies — 

Bat, yoa most valiant of the oyster race, 
Of&pring of that rough dam, tiie sea-nettle ; 

for the rijdo^ and the oarpew are the same. And the woFd 
rrjQof; is here confused in a comic manner "witii n^, a gcuid- 
mother, and with fnjTTJp, a mother. 

40. And concerning the rest of the oyster tribe, Biphilus 
says this : *' Of the thick chemse, those of smaller size, whidi 
have tender flesh, are called oysters, and they are good for 
the stomach, and easily digested. But the thick ones, which 
are called royal chemce by some people, and which are also 
called the huge chcmac, arc nutritious, slow to be digested, 
very juicy, good for the stomach; and especially do fhese 
qualities belong to the larger ones. Of teUinsB there are num- 
bers in Canopus, and they are very common at the place 
where the Nile begins to rise up to the higher ground. And 
the thinnest of these are the royal ones, and they are digest- 
ible and light, and moreover nutritious. But those which 
are taken in the rivers are the sweetest. Mussels, again, are 
moderately nutritious, and are digestible and diuretic But 
the best are the Ephesian kind; and of them those which aie 
taken about the end of autimm. But the female mussel is 
smaller than the male, and is sweet and juicy, and moreover 
nutritious. But the solens, as they are called by some, though 
some call them avXoL and BovaKcs, or pipes, and some, too, dSl 
them oi/vx€s, or claws, are very juicy, but the juice is bad, and 
they are very glutinous. And the male fish are striped, and 
not all of one colour; but they are very wholesome for peopje 
affected with the stone, or with any complaint of the bladder. 
But the female fish is all of one colour, a,nd m,uch sweeter 
than the male: and they are eaten boiled and fried; but 
they are best of all when roasted on the coals tiU their aheUs 
open." And the people who collect this sort of oyster are 
called Solenista), as Phsenias the Eresian relates in his book 
which is entitled. The Killing of Tyrants by way of Punish- 
ment ; where he speaks as follows : — " Philoxenus, who was 
called the Solenist, became a tyrant from having been .a de- 
anagogue. In the beginning he got his livelihood by being 
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a fisherman and a hunter after solens; and so haying made a 
little money, he advanced, and got a good property."—" Of the 
periwinkle the white are the most tender, and they have no 
disagreeable smell, and have a good effect on the bowels; b\it 
of the black and red kinds the larger are exceedingly nice to 
the taste, especially those that are caught in the spring. And 
as a general rule all of them are good for the stomach, and 
digestible, and good for the bowels, when eaten with cinna- 
naon and pepper." Archippus also makes mention of them 
in his Fishes — 

With limpets and with sea-urchins, and escharfe^ 
With needle-fishes, and with periwinkles. 

But the fish called balani, or acorns, because of their resem- 
blance to the acorn of an oak, difier according to the places 
where they are found. For the Egyptian baJani are sweet, 
tender, delicious to the taste, nutritious, very juicy indeed, 
diuretic, and good for the bowels ; but other kind& have a 
Salter taste. The fish called un-to, or ears, are most nutritious 
when Med; but the pholades are exceedingly pleasant to the 
taste, but have a bad smell, and an injurious juice. 

41. " Sea-urchins are tender, ftdl of pleasant jxdce, with a 
strong smell, filling, and apt to turn on the stomach ; but if 
eaten with sharp mead, and parsley, and mint, they are good 
for the stomach, and sweet, and full of pleasant juice. But 
the sweet-tasted are the red ones, and the apple-coloured,- and 
the thickest, and those which if you scrape their fiesh emit 
a inilky liquid. But those which are found near Cephalenia 
and around Icaria, and in the Adriatic are — ^at least many of 
them are — rather bitter ; but those which are taken on the 
rock of Sicily are very aperient to the bowels." But Aris- 
totle says that there are many kinds of sear-urchins : one of 
which is eaten, that, namely, in which is found what are called 
eggs. But the other two kinds are those which are called 
8patangi, and those which are called Brysse : and Sophron men- 
tions the spatangi, and so does Aristophanes in his Olcades, 
using the following language : — 

Tearing up, and separating, and licking 
My B(.atange from the bottom. 

And Epicharmus, in his Marriage of Hebe, speaks of the sea- 
iirdiiiis, and says — • 
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Then came the crabs, aca-arcliiiui, sad all fish 
Which kao-w not bav to ewtiu in the briny ana. 
But odIj iralk on foot along the bottolD. 



i 



And Demetrius the Scepsiao, in the twenty-sixth book of his 
Trojan Preparation, aajs that a Lacediemouian onoe being 
invited to a banquet, when some sea-urohiua were put before 
him on the table, took one, not knowing the proper manner 
in which it ehould be eaten, and not attending to those who 
were in the company to hob how they ate it. And so he put 
it in hia mouth with the skin or shell and all, and began to 
crush the sea-urchin with] his teeth ; and being exceedingly 
disgusted with what he was eating, and not perceiving how to 
get rid of the roughness of the taste, ho said, " what iiasby 
food 1 I will not now be so effeminate as to eject it, but I wiU 
never take you again." But the eea-ui'chins, and indeed the 
whole ccbinuB tribe, whether hving on land or sea, can takSj 
care of and protect themselves against those who try to catd^ 
them, putting out their thorns, like a sort of palisule. Ani 
to tliis Ion the Chian bears testimony in hia Phosaix or in- 
hia Cteneua, saying— 

But while on land I more approve tlio conduct 

Of the great lion, than the dirty tricks 

Of tho sea-urchin ; he, when ha perceives 

The impending onset of superior foe», 

Balls himself up, wrapp'd in hij cloak of thomq, 

Impregnalile in bristly panoply. 

i2. "Of limpets," says Diphilus, "some are very small, and 
some are like oysters. But they are hard, and give but little 
juice, and are not very sharp in taste. But they have a 
pleasant flavour, and are easily digested; aud when boiled 
they are particularly nice. But the pinnte are diuretic, 
nutritious, not very digestible, or manageable, And the 
ceryces are like them; the necks of which £ah are good for 
the stomach, but not very digestible ; on which aoaount theiy . 
are good for people with weak stomachs, as being strengthettJ 
iiig ; but they are difficult to be secreted, and they are modi^tS 
rately nutritions. Now the parts of them which are calleSl 
the mecon, which are in the lower part of their bellies, e 
tender and easily digested; on which account they also « 
good for people who are weak in the stomach. But thsl 
purple-fish are something between the pinna and the o 
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the uecka of which aro very juicy, and veiy pleasant to the 
palate; but the other parta of them are briny, and yet siveet, 
and easily digestible, and mis very well with other food. 
But oysters are generated in rivers, and in lakes, and in the 
fiCik But the best ore those which belong to the sea, when there 
is a. lake or a river close at haad : for they are fuU of pleasant 
juice, and are larger and sweeter than others; hut those which 
are near the shore, or near rocks, without any misture of 
mud or water, are small, harsh, and of pungent taste. But 
the oysters which 'are taken in the spring, and those which 
are taken about the be^nning of the summer, ore better, aud 
full, and Lave a sort of sea taste, not unmixed with sweetness, 
and are good for the atomach and easily secreted; and when 
boiled up with mallow, or sorrel, or with fiah, or by them- 
I selves, tliBj are nutritions, and good for the bowels. 
! 43. But Muesitheus the Athenian, in his treatise on Comcs- 
tihlea, says — " Oysters, and cockles, and mussels, and similar 
things, are not very digestible in their meat, because of a 
^rt of saline moisture which there is in them, on which 
Bccount, when eaten raw, they produce an effect on the bowels 
by reason of their saltnesa. But when boiled they get rid of 
ftil, or at all events of moat, of their saltness, which they 
uifuse into the water wliieh boils them. On which accoimt, 
tile water in which any of the oyster tribe are boiled is very 
ttpt to have a strong effect in disordering the bowels. But 
^lie meat of the oysters when boiled, makes a great noise 
when it has been deprived of its moisture. But roasted 
oysters, when any one roasts them cleverly, are very free 
from any sort of inconvenience; for all the evil propertiea 
sfe removed by fire ; on which account they are not as in- 
digestible as raw ones, and they have all the moisture which 
H originally contained in them dried up; and it is the 
nioiature which has too great an effect in relating the bowels. 
But every oyster supplies a moiat and somewhat indigestible 
tJnd of nourishment, and they are not at all good as 
liwretics. But the sea-nettle, and the eggs of sear-urchins, and 
Bnch things as that, give a moist nourishment, though not in 
»ny great quantity ; but they have a teadoncj to relax the 
bowels, and they are diuretic. 

44. Nioonder the Colophonian, in his book on the Farm, 
flBnmerates all the following kinds of oysters— 
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And all the oysterB which the foaming brine 

Beneath its vasty bosom cherishes, 

The periwinkle, whilk, pelorias, 

The mussel, and the slimy tellina, 

And the deep shell which makes the pinna's hole. 

And Archestratns says, in his Gastronom j — 

.^!nns has mnssels fine, Abydus too 
4.18 &mons for its oysters ; Parinm prodnoes 
- Crabs, the bears of the sea, and Mitylene .periwinkles^ 

Ambracia in all kinds of fish abounds, 

And the boar-fish sends forth : and in its narrow strait 

Messene cherii^hes the largest cockles. 

In Ephesns you shall catch chemee, which are not bad. 

And Chalcedon will give you oysters. But may Jupiter 

Destroy the race of criers, both the fish bom in the aea^ 

And those wretches which infest the city forum ; 

All except one man, for he is a friend of mine, 

Dwelling in Lesbos, abounding in grapes ; and his name is A^attUH 

And Philyllius, or whoever is the anthor of the book cfitiled 
The Cities, says, ''Chemse, limpets, solens, mussels^ piima^ 
and periwinkles from Methymna :" bnt otrrpeioy was the only 
form of the name for all these fish among the andexrtS'.' 
Cratinus says in his Archilochi — 

Like the pinna or the oyster {Stnpeiov), 
And Epicharmus says, in his Marriage of Hebe — 

Oysters which have grown together. 

Where he uses the same form oorpfiov. But afterwards ih< 
form ocrrpcov like opveov began to be used. Plato, in 
Phsedrus, says, "bound together like oysters" (oarptav)^ 
And in the tenth book of his Politia, he says, "oysteri^' 
(ocTT/Dca) stuck together;" "oysters (oorpca) and seaweed." But> 
the peloris, or giant mussel, were so named from the word- 
weXxopLos, vast. For it is much larger than the cheme, and- 
very different from it. But ALristotle says that they ar^ 
generated in the sand. And Ion the Chian mentions th^ 
chema, in his Epidemiae, and perhaps the shell-fish got th^ 
name of xip-V ^apa to Ke^Qvivai, from opening their mouths." 

45. But concerning the oysters which are grown in th0 
Indian Ocean; (for it is not unreasonable to speak of them, 
on account of the use of pearls ;) Theophrastus speaks in his 
treatise on Precious Stones, and says, " But among the stones 
which are much admired is that which is called the pearl, 
being transparent in its character; and they make veiy 
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expensive necklaces of them. They are found iu an oj-ster 

■which, is Bomething like the pinna, only leas. And in size 

the pearl resembles a large fish's eye." Androsthenes, too, in 

his Voyage aloDg the Coaat of India, writes iu these terms — 

" But of strombi, and chaaini, and other shell-fish, there are 

many different "varieties, and they are very different from the 

sbell-fiBh which we have. And they have the purple-fish, and 

a. great multitude of other kinds of oysters. There is also 

one kind which is peculiar to those seas, which the nntivee 

ciJlthe berberi, from whicli the precious atone called the pearl 

eomes. And this pearl is very espeuaive in Asia, being sold 

iu Persia and the inland countries for its weight in gold. 

And the appearance of the oyster which contains it is much 

the same as that of the cteis oyster, only its shell is not 

indeuted, but smooth and sh^gy. And it has not two 

aiB aa the cteis oyster has, but uuly one. The stone is 

engendered in the flesh of the oyster, just as the measles are 

h pork. And it is of a very golden colour, so aa not easily 

to be distinguished from gold when it is put by tlie side of 

it; bat some pearls ai-e of a silvery appeamnce, and some 

MB completely white like the eyes of fish. But Chares of 

iGtylene, in the seventh hook of his Histories of Alexander, 

K.jfi— "There ia caught in the Indian sea, and also off the 

wast of Armenia, and Porsio, and Suaana, and Babylonia, a 

fiA Tery like an oyster ; and it is large and oblong, containing 

within the shell flesh which ia plentiful and white, and very 

ft^rant, from which the men pick out white bones which 

tti^ call the pearl. And they make of them necklaces and 

•AMna for the hands and feet, of which the Persians are Tery 

iMd, as are the Mcdes aud all Asiatics, esteeming them aa 

Much more valuable than golden ornaments." 

*6, But Isidorus the Charaeene, in his Description of 
wUiia,. says, that " in the Persian sea there is an island 
visK a great number of pearls are found ; on which account 
fiare are quantities of boats made of rushes all about tho 
iltand, from which men leap into tho sea, and dive down 
twenty fathoms, and bring up two aiiells. And they mty that 
when there is a loiig oontinuance of thunder-storms, and 
Itwvy fidia of min, then the pinna produces most young, and 
fhcB, too, the greatest quantity of pearls is engendered, and 
those, too, of the finest size aud quality. In the winter 
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the pinna ir accustomed to descend into chambers at the 
very bottom of the sea ; but in summer they swim about all 
night with their shells open, which they close in the day-time : 
and as many as stick to the crags, or rooks, throw out roota^ 
and remaining fixed there, they generate pearls. But they 
are supported and nourished by something which adheres to 
their flesh : and this also stic^ to the mouth of the cockle, 
having talons and bringing it food : and it is something 
like a little crab, and is called the guardian of the pinna. 
And its flesh penetrates through the centre of the cockle- 
shell, like a root : and the pearl being generated dose to it, 
grows through the solid portion of the shell, and keeps 
growing as long as it continues to adhere to the shelL But 
when the flesh gets under the excrescence, and cutting its way 
onwards, gently separates the pearl from the shell, then 
when the pearl is surrounded by flesh, it is no longer 
nourished so &r as to grow at all; but the flesh makes it 
smoother, and more transparent, and more pure. And so, 
too, the pinna, which lives at the bottom, engenders the most 
transparent sort of pearl; and it produces them also very 
p\ire and of large size. But that which keeps near the sur- 
£ice, and is constantly rising, is of a smaller size and a worse 
coloTir, because it is aflected by the rays of the sun. But 
those who hunt for pearls are in danger when they hastily 
put their hand into the opening of the shell, for immediately 
the fish closes its shell, and very often their fingers are sawn 
off; and sometimes they die immediately. But all those 
who put in their hand sideways easily draw off the shells 
from the rock. And Menander makes mention of Emeralds 
also, in his Little Boy — 

There must be an emerald and a sardonyx. 
And the word for emerald is more correctly written /judpayBo^ 
without a or. For it is derived from the verb fULpfwIpoi^ to 
glisten, because it is a transparent stone. 

47. After this conversation some dishes were set on the 
table, full of many kinds of boiled meat : feet, and head, 
and ears, and loins; and also entrails, and intestines, and 
tongues; as is the custom at the places which are called boiled 
meat shops at Alexandria. For, Ulpian, the word iffiOoimXioy, 
a boiled meat shop, is used by Posidippus, in his Little 
Boy. And again, while they were inquiring who had ever 



3 of the party said, Ariato- 
j things which are eatable, ia his 



named imy of these li 
phftiiea meations entraila a 
Knights — 

I say Ibat you are selling (ripe and paaDchee 
Vbii;li to the revenue no tilhe have paid. 
And presently after he adds — 

Why, my friend, hinder me Trom washing my paunches. 
And liom Belling my aaueageal Why do you laugh at mel 
Aad again be Bays — 

But I, aa BDoo as I have awallow'd dnwn 
A bnlloek'a pauWih, and a diah of pig's tripe. 
And druQk aomo broth, won't stay to wash my hands. 
But will cut the throats of the orators, aad will confuse Kiciaa. 
And again he saya — 

But the Tirgin Qoddess bom of the mighty Father 
Gires you some boiled meat, extracted from the broth. 
And a slice of paunch, and tripe, and entiaila. 
And Cratinus, in his Plnti, mentions jawbones of meat — 

Fighting for a noble janhone of b«;ef. 
And Sophocles, in the AmycuB, 8aya-~ 

And he places on the table tender Jaw bonea. 
And Plato, in his Timasus, writes, " And he bound up some 
jawbones for them, so as to give the appearance of a whole 
&ce." And Xenophon says, in his book on Horsemanship, "A 
small jawbone closely pressed." But sooie call it, not a-taywv, 
but iaytir, Bpelliog the word with a v, sayingthat it ia derived 
from the word -u;. Epicharmns also speaks of tripe, ;^opBal 
aa we call it, hut he ealls it bpvai, having given one of his 
plays the title of Orya. And Aristophanes, ia hia Clouda, 

Let them prepare a dish of tripe, for me 

To set before tbeae wiae philosophera. 
And Cratinus, in his Pytiua, saya — 

Eow fine, saya he, ia now thia slice of tripe. 
AndEupoUs speaks of it also, in his Goats. But Alexis, either 
inhi^ Leucadia or in his Runaways, says — 

IThea cams a slice and good large help of tripe. 
And Antiphanes, in his Marriage, says — 

Biring cut out a piece of the middle of the tripe. ' 
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48. 'And as for feet, and ears, and even noses of beasts^ 
they are all mentioned by Alexis, in his Crateua or the 
Physic-seller. And I will adduce a slight proof di that 
presently, which contains a good many of the names about 
which we are inquiring. Theophilus says, in his Pancratiast — ; 

A, There are here near three minas' weight of meat 
Wdl boiled. 

B. What next 1 

A, There is a calTs nose^ and ' 
A heel of bacon, and four large pig'a-feet. 

B. A noble dish, by Hercules ! 

A. And three oalyes-feet. 

And Anaxilas says, in his Cooks — 

A, I would much rather roast a little fish. 
Than here repeat whole plays of jEschylusC 

B, What do you mean by little fish ] Do you intend 

To treat your friends as invalids ? *Twere better ^ 

To boil the extremities of eatable animals, 
Their feet and noses. 

And Anaxilas says, in the Circe — 

For haying an unseemly snout of pig. 
My dear Cinesias. 

And in the Calypso- 
Then I perceived I bore a swine's snout. j 
Anaxandrides has mentioned also ears in the Satyrus. Ai^^- 

Axionicus says, in his Chalcis — 

I am making soup. 
Putting in well-warm'd fish, and adding to them 
Some scarce half-eaten fragments ; and the pettitoes 
Of a young porker, and his ears ; the which I sprinkle 
With savoury assafoetida ; and then 
I make the whole into a well-flavour'd sausage, 
A meat most saleable. Then do 1 add a slice 
Of tender tripe ; and a snout soak'd in vinegar. 
So that the guests do all confess, the second day 
Has beaten e'en the wedding-day itself. 

And Aristophanes says, in his Proagpn — 

Wretch that I am, I've eaten tripe, my son ; 
How can I bear to see a roasted snout ? 

And Pherecrates says, in his Trifles — 

Is not this plainly now a porker's snout? 
And there is a place which is called *Pvyx^ ^^ Snout, nea-^ 
Stratos, in -^tolia, as Polybius testifies,, in the sixth book <^f 
his Histories. And Stesichorus says, in his Boar Hunting-- — 

To hide the sharpen'd snout beneath the earth. 
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And "we have already said that the word pvyxiK properly 
applies only to the snout of a sif^ine; but that it is sometimes 
used for the nose of other animals, Archipphus has proved^ 
saying in jest^ in his Second Amphitryon, of the human 
fisice — 

And this, too, though you have so long a nose (^^x"^^)' 

And Araros says, in his Adonk-^ 

For the god turns his nose towards ns. 
49. And Aristophanes makes mention of the extremities 
of anima.1s as forming a common dish, in his ^olosicon — 

And of a troth, plague take it, I have boil'd 
Four tender pettitoes for you for dinner. 

And in his Gerytades he says — 

Fig's pettitoes, and bread, and crabs. 

And Antiphanes says, in his Corinthia — - 

A, And then you sacrifice a pig's extremities 
To Venus, — ^what a joke ! 

JB. That is your ignorance ; 
For she in Cyprus is so fond of pigs, 
master, that she droye away the herd 
Of swine from off the dunghiU. where they fed. 
And made the cows eat dirt instead of them. 

But Callimachus testifies that, in reality, a pig is sacrificed to 
Venus; or perhaps it is Zenodotus who says so in his 
Historic Kecords, writing thus, " The Argives sacrifice a pig to 
Venus, and the festival at which this takes place is called 
Hysteria." And Pherecrates says, in his Miners— 

But whole pig^s feet of the most tender flavour 
Were placed at hand in dishes gaily adorned. 
And boird ears, and other extremities. 

And Alexis says, in his Dice Players — 

But when we hod nearly come to an end of breakfast. 
And eaten all the ears and pettitoes. 

And he says again, in his Pannuchis or in his Wool-weavers — 

This meat is but half roasted, and the fragments 
Are wholly wasted ; see this congei* eel. 
How badly boiled ; and as for the pettitoes, 
They now are wholly spoilt. 

And Pherecrates also speaks of boiled feet, in his Slave-mastei* — 

A, Tell us, I pray you now then, how the supper 
Will be prepared. 

B, TJndoubte(fly I will. 
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In tlie first place, a dish of well-minced eel ; 

Then cuttle-fish, and lamb, a slice of rich 

Weil-made black pudding ; then some pig's feet boil'd ; 

Some liver, and a loin of mutton. 

And a mighty number of small birds ; and cheese 

In honey Bteep*d, and many a slice of meat. 

And Antiphanes says, in his Parasite — 

ji. The well-warm'd legs of pigs.' 

B, A noble dish, 
I swear by Vesta. 

A. Then some boiled cheese 
Bubbled upon the board. 

And Ecphantides says, in his Satyrs — 

It is no great hardship, if it must be so. 
To buy and eat the boil'd feet of a pig. 

And Aristophanes speaks of tongue as a dish^ in his Trjers^ 
in the following words — 

, I've had anchovies quite enough ; for I 
Am stretch'd almost to bursting while I eat 
Such rich and luscious food. But bring me something 
Which shall take off the taste of all these dauxties. 
Bring me some liver, or a good large slice 
Of a young goat And if you can't get that. 
Let me at least have a rib or a tongue. 
Or else the spleen, or entrails, or the tripe 
Of a young porker in last autumn bom ; 
And with it some hot rolls. 

50. Now when all this conversation had taken place on 
these subjects, the physicians who were present would not 
depart without taking their share in it. For Dionysiocles 
said, Mnesitheus the Athenian, in his book about Comes- 
tibles, has said, " The head and feet of a pig have not a great 
deal in them which is rich and nutritious." And Leonidas 
writes, " Demon, in the fourth book of his Attica, says that 
ThymoDtes, his younger brother, slew Apheidas, who was 
king of Athens, he himself being a bastard, and usurped 
the kingdom. And in his time, Melanthus the Messenian 
was banished from his country, and consulted the Pythia 
as to where he should dwell : and she said wherever he waa 
first honoured by gifts of hospitality, when men set before 
him feet and a head for supper. And this happened to him 
at Eleusis; for as the priestesses happened at the time to be 
solemnizing one of their national festivals, and to have con- 
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' sumed all the meat, and na nothiug but tLe hend nud feet of 
I the ■victim were left, they seut tbem to Melauthius. 

51. Then a pamich' was brought in, which Loay be looked 

' npon as a sort of nietropoha, and the mother of the sons of 

' Hippocrates, whom I know to have beea turned into ridicule 

hy tLe comic poets on account of their swinish disposition. 

And. Ulpian, looking upon it, said, — Come now, my friends, 

*lioni does the paunch lie with 1 For wo haye now been. 

minding the belly long enough, and it is time for ns now 

1 to have some real conversation. And aa for these cynics, I 

hid them be silent, now that they have eaten abundantly, 

unless they like to gnaw some of the cheeks, and heads, and 

bones, which no one will grudge their enjoying like dogs, 

W they are; for that is what they are, and wliat they are 

proud of being called. 

The remnanls to the doga thaj'ro wont to tiirow, 
Euripides says, in his Cretan Women. For they wish to 
sat Bad drink everything, never considering what the divine 
■nBtto MTB in his Protagoras, "That disputing about poetry, is 
HlMi^uiquets of low and insignificant persons. For they, 
^Hjnas they are unable in their drinking parties to amuse one 
jHtpuer by their own talents, and by their own voices and 
MnTersatlon, by reason of then- ignorance and stupidity, make 
fcraale fiute-players of great consequence, hiring at a high price 
sounds which they cannot utter themselves, I mean themusio 
of flutes, and by means of this music they are able to-get on 
wth one another. But where the guests are gentlemanly, and 
itcWmplished, and well educated, you will not see any flute- 
plajing women, or dancing women, or female harpers, bat 
thoy are able themselves to pass the time with one another 
*i|reeably, without all this nonsense and triSing, by means of 
thoir own voices, speaking and hearing one another in turn 
with all decency, even if they drink a great deal of wine." 
Aad this is what all you Cynics do, Cynulcua ; you drink, 
Of rather you get drunk, and then, like flute-players and 
dincmg-women, you prevent all the pleasure of conversa- 
tion; "living," to use the words of the same Plato, which 
he utters in his Philebus, " not the life of a man, but of some 
molluak, or of Dome other marine animal which has life in a 
ihell-enoased body." 

) The pun in tba original cannot he preaerred in a tnuuktioD. ^Ha 
QrMk ward for paunch is fi^rpo. 
FOIa I.^ATH, M 
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62. And Cynulcus, being very angry, said, — ^Yon glutton 
of a man, whose god is yonr belly, you know nothmg else 
yourself nor are you able to keep up an uninterrupted oon- 
yersation, nor to recollect any history, nor to begin anytime 
which may tdnd to throw a charm on any discussion. Bat 
you have been wasting all the time with questions of this sort, 
i^ Is there such and such a statement ? Is there not t Has suoh 
and such a thing been said? Has it not been said I** And 
you attack and examine closely everything which occxm in 
anything which is said, collecting iJl your thorns — living 

continually 

As if among tbistles, or plants of rough bongo — 

never collecting any sweet flowers. Are you not the person 
who call that which is called by the Romans sirena, h&xkg so 
named in accordance with some national- tradition, and which 
is accustomed to be given to friends, epinomis ? And if you 
do this in imitation of Plato, we should b^glad to lestni it;! 
but if you find that any one of the ancients has ever epok/ea 
in such a manner, tell us who it is who has. For I know 
that there is some part of a trireme which is called epinomis^ 
as Apollonius states in his treatise on what relates i» 
Triremes. Are not you the man who called your new 
stout doak, which had never yet been used by you, (for the 
proper name of it, my Mend, is really ^fyauvohf^) useless f 
saying — "My slave Leucus, give me that useless doak." 
And once going to the bath, did not you say to a man who 
asked you. Whither now? I am going, said you, ajroXovfjLtyos 
(pronouncing the word as if it meant to kUl yourself rather 
than to bathe). And that very day your beautiful garment 
was purloined from you by some bath robbers ; so that there 
was great laughter in the bath, at this useless doak being 
hunted for. At another time too, my dear friends, (for 
the plain truth shall be told you,) he tripped against a stone 
and dislocated his knees. And when he was cured he again 
came into public : and when men asked him, What is the 
matter, IJlpian 1 he said it was a black eye. And I (for 
i was with him at the time) being then imable to restnin 
my laughter, got anointed under the eyes with some thick: 
ointment by a physician who was a friend of mine, and thfii\ 
said to those who asked me, What is the. matter with you^ 
that I had hurt my leg. 

53. There is also another imitator of the same wisdoui) 
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Fompeiacua the Philadeljihian; a mail not destitute of 
ahrewdnesB, but still a terrible wordcatcher : and tie, con- 
veraing with bis servant, caliing him by name with a' loud 
■voice, said — " Strombithides, bring me to the gymnasium 
those intolerable etippers (he used the word aif>op^Tovi, in- 
tending it to mean vikal he had never worn) aiid my iiselesa 
(h© used the word S.-j^Tprroi, by which he meant vikieh ke had 
never u«sd) utoak. For t, as soon aa I have bound up my 
beard, shall address my friends. For I have got some roast 
Hsh. And bring me a cmet of oil. For first of all wa will 
be taTiahed (he used the word <n*Tpt|8i7(rd/n6oi', meaning to 
Bay we mill rub oareelvet well), and then we will be utterly 
d^troyed (his word was amiXovifSov, and he meant to say 
tpe %BiU have a baliC)." And this same sophist, in the mouth 
of Febniary, as the Romans coll it, (and Juba the Mauritanian 
nays that this month has ita name' from the terrore caused 
by the spirits under the earth, and from the means used to 
get rid of tiiose fears, at which season the greatest severity of 
winter ocoura, aud it is the custom of them to o%r libations 
for many days to those who are dead ;) in the month of 
February, I say, he said to one of his friends — " It is a long 
time since you have seen me, because of tlie heat" And 
when the festival of the Panathentca was being celebrated, 
during which the courts of justice do not assemble, he said — 
" This is the birthday of the virgin goddess Minerva," (but 
he pronounced the word dXetropos, aa if he had meant of 
the cock of Minerva,) "and this day is unjust," (tor he 
' Ovid givea the following derivation of the name Fefcraarj : 

Febnia Komani diiera piajnina palreg, 

Mom: qooqoe daot verbo plorima aigns Edem 

Poatificra nb tego petunt et Flninine lanas, 

Quteque capit lieUiT domibux purgamina certis 

Torrida cum mica rarra Tocuntur idem. 
Ifomea idem ramo qui aeaaa sb srlioro puift 

Caata iocerdotum lempoia froode tegit. 
Ipae ego Flaminieam pOEcentem Pebrua vidl ; 

Febraa poaiH^nt) pinca virga data eat. 
Denique qaodcimque est quo pectora nostra piuinur 

Hoe apud inton^iB nomcQ habebat ktos. 
HenBiK ab liia dicliiB, aecta qnia pclle Luperri 

Onins Eolum luitraut, idque piamen babent. 
Aat quia placatie suut tempora pura Hopuli'bris. 

Tunc cum fernlcB prseteriere dice.— f/». Fasli, ii. 19. 
nd, vol. i. p. 4(i, iiolm'a ClaiwicaL Library.) 
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called it ttSoros, though he mennt the 
of beinjf a luilidayfor l}ie coui-te of law). Anil once he oUlei 
a oonipiHUDn of ours uho came bock frum Delphi without 
having received im answer frooi the god, a)(j/tjaToi', (whiob 
never meaos nnytbing but luelett, but he used the word tat 
vnaTUieered). And onoo when ho was making a pubiio difr- 
play of hie eloquence, and going through a long panegyric 
on the Queen of cities, he eaid, Moat admirable ia th4 
Bomon dominion, and awiroarariK (he meant irresistible).^ 

54. Such now, my friends, arc Ulpian's companions, thai' 
sophists ; men who call even the thing which the Boraang 
will miliarinm, that is to say, a vessel designed to preparS' 
boiling water in, ittfoA.e^i/^, an oven-kettle; being manu£uh 
turera of many names, and far outrunning by many pat»i 
' sangB the Sicilian Dionysius : who called a virgin /livavSpo^ 
^Iroin niyw and oi^p), because ehe ia waiting for a husband; 
and a pillar fia/tupanji (&oki liina and KpdrtK), because it re* 
mains and is strong. And a javelin he called 0iM.dvTcovi 
because (avT-rai'^ciAAcTai) it is thrown against something ; and 
mouse-holeB he called luian^pui, mysteries, (from Ttiptiv ttjus 
fm) because they keep the mice. And Athaois, in the fira^' 
book of hia History of the Affiiirs of Sicily, eaye that the same 
Dionysius gave on os the name of yapora^ ; and a pig he called ' 
Kutjfos. And Alexarchua was a man of the BOme sort, the' 
brother of Cassander, who was king of Macedonia, who built 
the city called Uranopolis. And Herochdea Lemhua speaks 
concerning him in the seventh book of his Hiatoriea, and 
says, " Alexarchus, who founded the city Uranopolis, imported 
many peculiar words and formsof speaking into the language: 
catling a cock opBpa^oa';, or Ae that erom in the mom; and a 
barberjSpoTOK^on/s.oronewSociift mCTj; and a drachm he called 
apyvph, a piece of silver ; and a chceuii he called ^fitparpo^fiis, 
what feeds a man for a day; and a herald ho called ajrirqv, a 
bateler. And once he wrote a letter to the magiBtrates of the ' 
CassEindnana in this form ;^ — 'AXe^opj^os a fiaflfuav irpufiois' 

' It ia not quite e\ew irhat tbe blandor woa, foi arvwim-ttToi mosiiB' 
Irresistiblo, Aretieui uses Iba ward for " nnBubRtantial," which Ig' 
perhaps irhat Athcnisua meuis to Bay Pompaiums called Rome. ' 

' I have followed Caeaaboa'a advice in not atlempting to tranBlato, 
this letter, who " marrelB that inlorpreters have oEdeatou red to tranBlate 
it, for what can wastine time be, if this is notr And SchWBighaeuaw . 
I41J-H thnt ha will not attempt to exphin it farther, lest be should Benin 
lo lie cndunvouriiig to iippL'ar ivi'«ir (bivu A|iol!u. v 
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yoftu', ToJs ^AlOHptw oiSl- alBn AiTrowjii flemruiv cpyuiv KpaT^opas. 

^p^inxas Dpiyeww." But what tliat letter meana I think that 
wen the Pjtliian Apollo himself could harUly toll. Tor, ua. 
.Aatiphnttes says, in hiu Cleophiuieu, — 

What is it Iben to be a tyrant, (or 

What VDold 7011 call parBuing scrioiu thin^,) 

In Iho Lycemn with Uio sopbiats ; by Jovo, 

Tliey are but thin and hungry jojIchs men. 

j\ad say the thing doea not ciiKt ii'uuw 

]i is produced ; for thaL is col as yei, 

I4or lion &1ic!idj bo prodaced, which now 

h aanaed afresh. Nor if it did cxibt 

Ikforo, can It be dot tnrulo to exist. 

For there is nothing which haa no csiHtencc. 

And that which never yet has taken place, 

1b not as if it liad, since it has net. 

For it exiBtd from its exiatence ; but 

If there is no existence, what ia there 

From which it canesiell The thing's ImpOBeiblc. 

And if it "a BclE-csiBt*nt, it will cot 

Exist again. And one perhaps may snj, 

liot he ; whence cow can that whieh ban no being' 

Exist, what can bccQEoe of itl What all this means 

1 eay that o'en Apollo's self can't tell. 

55. I know too tbat Simonides tljo poet, gomewherc or 
"^T, has called Jupiter 'Ap«rrapx°^, (meaning apioroi ap^(iay, 
^"/rulers;) and jEschjlua calls Plato 'Ayijo-i^^oos, {from ayeiv 
'wioAv, collerlituf the people;) and Nicander tlio Colophoniaii 
(^<!d the aep, the animfd, [o;^eai/ia, poisonous, (from Io$, poison, 
'■id Km, to emit; thoi^h tliG word ia usually applied to Diana in 
"Waenso of shooting arrowB, because w? dJso meana an arrow.) 
And it ia on accoimt of these tricks and others like them 
ttiit the divine Plato, in his Politics, after having stud tbat 
»ino animala live ou the dry land, and others in the water, and 
WM, (hat there are some classes which are fed on dry food, 
"there ou moiat food, and othera which graze, giving the 
■"lines of ^po^aTUca. and vypojiarixa, and again, of $^oTpo- 
^a, vyptrrpoi^iKa and ^i/povoiiiKa to the different kinds of 
■nimals, according as they live on tho land, or in the water, or 
10 the air — adds, by way of exhortatiou to those manufac- 
turetB of names to guard against novelty, tho following een- 
tsnoe, word foi' word : — " And if you tako care not to appeal" 
too ansious m making now uamca you will continue to old 
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age with a greater reputation for prudence." *But I know 
that Herodes Atticus, a rhetorician^ named the piece of wood 
which was put through his wheels when he was going in his! 
chariot down steep places, rpoxorrcSiT^^ (as a fetter to the wheels,). 
Although Simaristus, in his SynonymeSy had already given 
this piece of wood the name of ciroxXevs^ or the drag. And 
Sophocles the poet, in some one of his works, called a guar- 
dian a boUy saying — 

Be of good cheer, I am a mighty bolt 
To keep this fear away from you. 

And, in another place, he has given, an anchor the name of 

icrx^^ o^ ^^ holder, because it Kare^cc, holds the ship— 

And the Bailors let ont the holder of the ship. 

And Demades th^ orator said that .^Igina was the " eyesore 
of the Peirseus," and that Samos was " a fragment broken ofiF 
from the city." And he called the young men ^' the spring 
of the people ;" and the wall he called " the garment of the 
city;" and a trumpeter he entitled " the common cock of the 
Athenians." But this word-hunting sophist used all sorts of 
far more fer-fetched expressions. And whence, Ulpian, • 
did it occur to you to use the word Kcxpfyraxriieyos for «i>tiated, 
when Kopco) is the proper verb for that meaning, and xppraita 
means to feed ? 

56. In reply to this XJlpian said with a cheerM laugh, — 
But do not bark at me, my friend, and do not be savage 
with me, putting on a sort of hydrophobia, especially now 
that this is the season of the dog-days. You ought rather to 
fawn upon and be gentle towards your messmates, lest we 
should institute a festival for dog killing, in the place of that 
one which is celebrated by the Argives. For, my most saga- 
cious gentleman, xopraioiuu is used by Cratinus in his Ulysseses 
in this way : — 

You were all day glutting yourselves with white milk. 
And Menander,*in his Trophonius, uses the word ;(0pTao^cl9 
in the same sense. And Aristophanes says in his C^rytadea — 

Obey us now, and glut us with your melodies. 
And Sophocles in his Tyro has-r- 

And we received him with all things which satisfy (miyxoora). 

And Eubulus in his Dolon — 

I, men, have now been well satisfied (Kex^fyrcurfuu), 

And I am quite well filled ; so that I could . 
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IVitb all m}' energy but just contrive . 

To fasten on Tay euidul^ 
Aud Sopliilua sajfs in his Phjlarchus — 

There nill be an abunduit deal of eating. ' 

1 Bee tbe prelude to it ; — I ehnll Burelf lie 

MoHt fully eatisGed ; indeed, my men, 

i sweor by Bacchus I feel proud already. 
And Amphis Bays in lib Unvuus — 

Sating herself till ove with every dainty. 
Now these Btatemeuts, Cjiiuleiis, i am ithle to produce 
without auy preparation ; but to-moirow, or the day afteii 
for that (oTj) is the name which Hesiod gave to the thir^ 
day, I will satiate you with blows, if you do not tell me ia 
whose works the word KDiXmScu/uiiv, Belly-god, is to be foimi 
And as he made no answer,— But, indeed, I myself will tell 
you this, Cynic, that Eupolis called flatterers this, in hijt 
play of the same name. But I will postpone any proof ot 
this statement until I have paid you the blows I owe you. 

57. Aud BO when every one had been well amused by 
these jokes, — But, eaid Ulpian, I will also give you now 
the statement about paunches which I promised you. For 
Alesia, in his play which is entitled Ponticiis, jesting in ^ 
comic manner, says that Oallimedoa the orator, who was but- 
immed the Crab (and be was one of those who took part in the 
affairs of the state in the time of Demosthenes the orator) — ' 

£vcry one ie willing to liie fjr bis country (tirrpas) : 

And for'a boiled paunch (nifTpai) CnlliiuedOD, 

The dauntless crab, would Votj probably 

Dare to encounter d«th. 
And Callimedon was a man very notorious for hia fondness 
for dainties. 

And Antipliaucs also speaks of j^aimches in his ftiil<>- 
metor, using these words — 

While the wood baa pith in. it (Iji^jjTpiiy) it puts forth elioota. 

There is a metropolis but no pojropolis. 

Some men sell pimceheB IjiTftpai), a deliciaus food. 

Metiis, the Chiap, is dear to the people. 

And Euphrou says in bis Paradidomena — 

Bat my master having prepai'ed a paunch ' 

""'■'' ' -e Callimedon ; and when he ale it 

with joj ; from ivhieb bo eam'd 
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And Dioxippus in his Antipomoboscus— 

What food doth he delight in ! Dainty is he ! 
Most dainty in his eating, paunches, sausages I 

And in his Historiographer, he says— 

Amphides burst in the porch and made himself a way in ; 

Holding up two paunches fine, See for what I'm paying. 

Said he, and send me all you have, or all that you can find me. 

And Eubulus says in his Deucalion — 

Liyer, and tripe, and entrails, aye, and paunches. 

58. But Lynceus the Samian, the friend of Theophrastus^ 
was acquainted with the use of paunches when eaten with 
Oyrenaic sauce. And accordingly, writing an account of 
the Banquet of Ptolemy, he says : — " A certain paunch 
having been brought round in vinegar and sauce." An- 
tiphanes, too, mentions this sauce in his Unhappy Lover^ 
speaking of Cyrene — 

I sail back to the self-same harbour whence 
We previcwsly were torn ; and bid farewell 
To all my horses, friends, and assafoetida. 
And two horse chariots, and to cabbages. 
And single-horses, and to salads green. 
And fevers, and rich sauces. 

And how much better a paimch of a castrated animal is, 

Hipparchus, who wrote the book called The ^Egyptian Iliad, 

telLs us in the following words — 

But above all I do delight in dishes 

Of paunches and of tripe from gelded beasts, 

And love a fragrant pig within the oven. 

And Sopater says in his Hippolytus — 

But like a beauteous paunch of gelded pig 

Well boii'd and white, and basted with rich cheese. 

And in his Physiologus he says — 

'Tis not a well boil'd slice of paunch of pig 
Holding within a sharp and biting gravy. 

And in his Silphse he says — 

That you may eat a slice of boil'd pig's paunch. 
Dipping it in a bitter sauce of rue. 

59. But the ancients were not acquainted with the fashiok 
of bringing on paunches, or lettuces, or anything of the sort, 
before dinner, as is done now. At all events Archestratus, 
the inventor of made dishes, as he calls himself^ says that 
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>i|iledgea in diinkiag, and the use of ointmenta, are introduced 
t&et supper — 

And a1waj9 aX the bonqaet cromi your bead 
With Sowing wreatha of varied scent and hue. 
Culling tlia treasuTes of the happy eHrth -, 
And Bleep your hair in rich and reeking odoura. 
And all day long pour holy frankiiicenBU 
And myirb, the fragrant fruit of Syria, 
On the eIow alumb'ring oabfiH of the lire : 
Then, vben you drink, let elaveB lliese luxuries bring — 
Tripo, And tho boiled paunch of well-fed swine, 
Well Boak'd in cummin juice and vinegar. 
And sharp, Btrong-Bmelliog aseafietida; 
Tatta, too, the tender ireU-roaet birds, and game, 
Whate'er may be in eeasoii. Sut dcspiw 
The rude nnclvilized Sicilian moda. 
Where men do nought hut drink like troops of frogs, 
And eat no solid seaaoDing. Avoid them. 
And seek the mcata which, I enjoin thee here. 
All other foods are only signs and proofs 
Of wretched poverly : tlie green boil'd vetch, 
And beans, and apples, and dried drums of tigs. 
But praise the cheesecakes which from Athens come ; 
And if there arc none, still of any country 
(Jhecsccakes are to he eaten ; a\m ask 
For Attic Honey, the fsast's crowning diah — 
For that it is which makea a banquet noble. 
Thus should a free man live, or elae descend 
Beneath the earth, and court the deadly realms 
Of TartaruB, buried deep beneath the earth 
Innnmerahle fathoms. 
tt Lynceus, describing the banquet given by Lamia, the 
I flute-player, when she entertained Demetrius Poliur- 
^tepresenta the guests the loomeut they come to tlia 
qoet BB eating all Boi'ts of fish and meat ; and in tlio 
Je way, when speaking of the feast given by Antigonus the 
I ~% when celebrating the Aphrodiaiac festival, and also one 
I given by King Ptolemy, he speaks of fish as the first course; 
I tod then meat 

60. But one may wel! wonder at Archestratus, who has 
I ffna us such admirable suggestions and injunctions, and who 
~E& guide in the matter of pleasure to the philosopher 
BM, when be counsels us wisely, in a manner equal to 
t the bard ' of Ascra, that we ought not to mind some 
^- hnt only attend to him ; itnd he bids us eat such 
■ Hesiod. 
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And such things, dififering in no respect from the' oook 
Damoxenus the comic writer, who says in his Sjntropbi--;-- 

A. You see me here a most aittcntiTe pupil 

Of EpieurnSy wisest of the Qreeks, 

From whom in two years and ten months or leea, 

I scraped together four good Attic talents. 
JS.^AYhat do yon mean by ^u& 1 I pray thee^ tell me^ 

Was he a cook, my master? That is news. 

A, Te gods ! and what a cook ! Believe me, natnre 
Is the beginning and the only source 

Of all true wisdom. And there is no art 

At which men labour, which contains more wisdom. 

So this our art is easy to the man 

Who has drunk deep of nature's principles ; 

They are his guides : and therefore, when yon see 

A cook who is no scholar, nor has read 

iThe subtle lessons of Democritus, 

(Aye and he must remember them besides,) 

Laugh at him as an ass ; and if you hire one 

AVho knows not Epicurus and his rules, 

Discharge him straightway. For a cook must know, 

(I speak the words of sober truth, my friend,) 

How great the difference is in summer time 

Between the gloucisk of the winter-season ; 

He must know all the fish the Pleiades 

Bring to us at their setting ; what the solstice, 

Winter and summer, gives us eatable — 

For all the changes and the revolutions 

Are fraught with countless evil to mankind, 

Such changes do they cause in all their food. 

Dost thou not understand me? And remember. 

Whatever is in season must be good. 

B. How few observe these rules. 

A. From this neglect 

Come spasms, and the flatulence which ill 

Beseems a politic guest ; — but all the food 

I give my parties, wholesome la, and good. 

Digestible and free from flatulence. 

Therefore its juice is easily dissolved, 

And penetrates the entire body*s pores. 
B. Juice, say you ? This is not known to Democritus 
A. But all meats out of season make the eater 

Diseased in his joints. 

B, Ton seem to me, 

To have studied too the art of medicine. 
A, No doubt, and so does every one who seeks 

Acquaintance with his nature's mysteries. 

But see now, I do beg you by the gods» 

How ignorant the present race of cooks aret 

When thus you find them ignorant of the smell 
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Of all the viricd iliahoB vthich they dress, 

And pounding scaiuau in all Iheir muae. 

What can be bad uopugli far sucli end bluodereisl 
B. You «eem to tpeat at any onuila. 
A. What good <»u e'ar arise, wbere ever; qoaUt/ 

Is jambled nith its opposite in kind. 

Ho* diffBrent Boei'er lioth may ha i 

Now to discorn these things ib art and skill. 

Not 10 wash dishoa nor to smell of smoke. 

Fur I do never sntor a strange cook-shop, 

But sit within Bouh a diiitanco as enables 

Mj eyes to comprehend what ia within. 

Mj friends, too, do the same ; I tell them all 

The causes aod reeultn. This bit ii soar, 

Away with it ; the man is Dot a cook. 

Though ho perhaps may be a musio master ; 

Pat in soma fire ; keep an equal heat. 

■The first diab scarculy suits the rssL Do jou 

Not see tho form of tji' art) 

B. 0, great Apollo 1 
A. What does this aeem to youl 

B. Ture skill; high tut 

A. Then I no dishes phice before my gueata 
At random : but while all tbiugs correspond 
I regulate the whole, and will divide 

The whole as best may sntt, in fours, or fims; 

And will consult each separate division — - 

And salisly each party. Then again, 

I stand afar olTand directions gice; 

Whence bring you that! what shall yon mix with UUst 

See how discordant those two diabos are 1 

Take care and shun such blunders. That vil! do. 

Thus Epicurus did arrange his pleasures. 

Thus wisely did he cat. Me, only wise, 

Saw what was good and what it£ nature was. 

The Sloiea seek la viun for such disisoveries, 

And know not good nor what the natare may Iio 

Of good ; and so they have it not; nor know 

How to impart it to iheir Iriends and guests, 

Enongb of this. Do'st not agree with me? 

B. Indeed I do, all Uiings are plain to me. 

'1. Plato, too, in hia Joint Deceiver, introdtices the father 
^ young man in great indignation, on the ground that his 
8 principles and way of living havo been injured by his 
Or; and he says— 
A, Ton now have been the ruin of my son. 

Ton wrctcb, you liave persuaded him t' embark 
In a course of life quite foreign to liis habits 
And former ini'li nations. You have taught him 
To drink i' th' morning, quite beyond his wont. 
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I 
B. Do you blame me that he has Icamt to live t 
A . Call you this living 1 

B, So the wise do say : 
At all events the allwise Epicurus' 
Tells us, that pleasure la the only good. 

A. No doubt, and nobody can entertain 
A different opinion. To live well 
Must be to lightly live ; is it not so 1 
Tell me, I pray thee, hast thou ever seen 
Any philosopher confused with wine ? 
Or overtaken with those joys of years 1 

B. Aye, all of them. Those who lift np their brows. 
Who look most solemn in the promenades. 
And in their daily conversation, 

Who turn their eyes away in high disdain 

If you pat plaic6 or turbot on their board. 

Know for lUl that the fish*s daintiest part. 

Seek oat the head, the fins ; the sound, the roe, '• 

And make men marvel at their gluttony. 

G2. And in Antiphanes," m his Soldier or in his TychO; a 

man is introduced delivering rules in this wayj saying— 

Whoever is a mortal man, and thinks 
This life has any sure possession. 
Is woefully deceived. For either taxes 
Take off his property ; or he goes to law 
And loses all he seeks, and all he has : 
Or else he*s made a magistrate, and bears 
The losses they are subject to ; or else 
The people bid him a choragus be, 
And furnish golden garments for a chorus ; 
And wear but rags himself. Or as a captain 
Of some tall, ship, he hangs himself; or clKe 
Takes the command, and then is taken prisoner ; 
Or else, both waking and in soundest sleep, 
He's helpless, pillaged by his own domestics. 
Nothing is sure, save what a man can eat, 
And^ treats himself to day by day. Nor then. 
Is even this too sure. For guests drop in 
To eat what you have order'd for yourself. 
So not until you've got it 'twixt your teeth 
Ought you to think that e'en your dinner's safe. 

And he says the same in his Hydria, 

63. Now if any one, my friends, were to consider this, h^ 
would naturally and reasonably praise the honest Chrysippii^' 
who examined accurately into the nature of EpicurusVpbi" 
losophy, and s&id, " That the Gastrology of Archestratus wa^ 
the metropolis of his philosophy ;" which all the epicures of 
philosophers call the Theogoiiy, as it wore, that beautifi^ 
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c[ii<: poem: to whom T}]oogiictua, in !iia rhasnia or in Lis 
Miticr, soya — 

Mj man, you will dcatroy mo in Ihia vny ; 

For you are ill iind Buifeitcd with al! 

The divers ureumenta of all Ihe Stoics. 

" Gold ia no part of man, mere paBains lime, 

'Wisdom 'n bia real wealtli. eolid like ice ; 

No one tIio has it ever loses it," 

Oil ', wretcbed that 1 am ; wbat crael fate 

Haa lodf^ me here with this philosopberl 

Wretch, you liave learnt a moat pervartEd iGaming ; 

Tour books have tum'd your whole life upeide down ; 

Bariod in deep philoBophy yon talk 

Of oartb and heaveQ, both of nhich care little 

For yon and all your argnmouta. 
G4. Wliile UlpiftQ was coutiniiing to talk in tlna wfiy, tfio 
servants came in bearing on some dishes some eraba bigger 
tliau Callimedon, tha orator, who, hecauae ho was so very 
fond of thia food wna himself called the Omb, Accordingly, 
Alexis, in liia Dorcis, or the Flatterer, (aa also others uf the 
comic poets do,) hands bim down, as a general role, as being 
moet devoted to fish, saying — 

It baa been voted by the Eab-sellcra, 

To raise a brazen alatue to Callimedon 

At the Panatliemuc festival 

In the midst of the fisb-mnrket ; and the statue 

Bhall in hia rigbt baud bold a roasted ciab, 

Aa being tho bola patron of thiTir trade, 

Which other mun neglect and aeek tu crush. 
But tho taste of tiie crab is one whioh many people have 
been very ranch devotfid to j aa may be shown by many jias- 
sogtB in difierent comediea ; but at present Aiistophanua will 
suffice, who in the Thcsmephoriazusai spooks as follows — ' 

A. Has any fish been bought! a, cuttle-fish. 
Or a broad squill, or else a polypus ; 

Or roasted mullet, or perhaps some beel-rootl 

B. Indeed there vaa not. 

A. Or a roach or dace ) 
B. Hotting of such a aortl 

A. Was there no black-padding, 
If or tripe, Dor sausage, nor hoar's liver fried. 
No boneycomb, bo paunch of pig, no eel, 
No mighty crab, with which you might recmlt 
The strength of women wearied with long toil 1 
Bat l>y broad aquilb ho nmet have meant what ■wq call 
i, a kind of cmlj wliiirh Piiilyllius moutions iu his Cities 
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And ArchcBtratna, in tlmt Eimous poem of hia where he nev*3' 
i the crab by the uiimu of nrjpa^os, does apes*-* 
' a he does also in the followmg passage — 



But passing over trifleB, buy aa astacvi, 
Wbich baa long haude and beav; too. but 
or dfilicttto amalluesB, and which slowly wi 
Over the eartli'a fate, A goodly troop tht 
Of such, and ihaaB of finest flaiuur, vibem 
The inlsB of Lipaiv do goni the oceac : 
And many lie in tho broad Hellespont. 



I 



And EpicLormuB, in his Hebe's Marringe, shows plainly'' 
that the aimuras Bpoken of by ArcheBtratua is the e 
the Kopafio^, speaking as follows— 



There are utaci anil eolybdienie, both eijuipp'd 
With little feet nud long huuds, both comiug under 
The name of ndpajSoi. 



1 
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65. But the carabi, and astoci, and also oahdes or squills, 
are each a distinct genus. But the Athenians spoil the name 
oCTTUKoi with an 0, oiTTOjfos, just as tbey also write oora^H&ts. 
But Epicharmus in hia Earth and Sea saya — ,^ 

N^TaKol ■jaii'^iiinrxpi. fl 

And Speusippus, in the second book of his Similarities, sajn 
that of Bofl>sheUed animak the following are nearly like ous 
another. The coracus, the, astacus, the nymphe, the arctus, 
the carciuus, and the pagnrus. And Diodes the Carystiau 
Bays, " Carides, carcini, carabi, and astaci, are pleasant to tho 
taatfi and dinretio." And Epicharmua has also mentioned tho 
colyhdEeua in the lines I have quoted above j which Nicander 
calls the beauty of the sea ; but Heraclides in his Cookery 
Book gives that name to the cans. But Aristotle, in the fifth 
. book of his Parts of Animals, saya, " Of soft-shelled aniniala 

' the cftrabi, the aslaci, the carides, and others of the same 

, aorl^ are propagated like quadrupeds ; and they breed at the 

^^^^ beginning of spring ; as indeed is no secret to anybody ; but 
^^^^L at times they breed when the fig begins to ripen. 
^^^^K Now ' carabi are found in rough and rocky places j but 
^^^^P RStaci in smooth ground ; neither kind in muddy places : on 
^^^^ which aiicouBt there are ostaci produced in the Hellespont 
^" and about Thasoa ; and carabi off Cape Sigeum and Mount 

I Athos. But the whole race of crabs is long-lived. But 

^1 Theophrostus, in hia book on Animals who dive in Holes, 
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Buya that the sstaci and carabi and caritles all cast off their 
old nge. 

66. But coaceming curides, Epliorua mentious in hia first 
book that there is a city called Carides near tho ialaad o£ 
Chios ; and he says that it was founded ly Macar and thoso 
of his companiona who irere saved out of the deluge which 
happened in the time of Deucalion ; and that to this Tery 
flay tho place ia called Caridos. But Archestratiw, the 
inventor of made ditibes, gives these recommendations — 
Bub if ;ou ever come to lasus, 
A city of the Carisns, yoa abeXl hare 
A caria of huge Bizc, but raro to buy. 
Mauj there are where Macedon ia wueh'd 
By Uie deep sea, lad in Ambracia'g gulf. 
But AiBToa ia hia Campylion has used tte w 
Ilia paiulttma, circumflexed and loug — 

The Btntogely heat candes did leap forth 
Like dolphins into the lope-woTen veaeel. 
iad Eubulus aaja in hia Orthane — 

I^t a carid (iiafTSa) down and took it up a 

Bays in his Iiyourgus — 

And he plays iritfa little carids (njipitipiay). 

And little partridges, and little lettacea ; 

And little spsirowa, md with little cups. 

And little sdndariea, and little gudgeons. 
And the same poet aaya in hia Patidarua — 

If yoR don't atoop, my friend, you'll npriglit bo. 

But she is like a earid {ude'iSaa) in faqr person ; 

Bent out, and like sn aDehcn- standing firm. 
■^M in hia Cerkioa he says — ■ 

I'U make them redder than a roasted carid (KopiSas). 
^^ Eubnlus saya in his Gnmdmothera— 

And carid3 (ini)irS(sj of tho hampback'd sort. 
^i Ophelion says in hia CallEcschrua — 

There lay the crooked csrida {KapiSisj on 6rj ground, 
"Od ia ilia lalemug we find — 

And tlien they duneed as crooked limhed carides (nev'^b) 

Dince on the gloninj; embers, 
^"t Eupolia, in hia Goata, uses the word with the penul- 
°n». ahort, (Kopt'fe), thus— 

Qaco in PhtcaciLt I ate carides {sapiSai). 
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And again in bis People he says — 

Having the face of a toagh thick-skinn'd carid (xaplBoi), 

67, Now the carides were so called from the word Kifp^ 
head. For the head takes up the greater part of them. B^* 
the Attic writers also use the word short in the same manner, 
in analogy with the quantity of Kopa, it being, as I said, call^ 
caris because of the size of its head ; and go, as ypaxfilg ^ 
derived from y/oa^^, and )8oXts from ISoXrj, in like manner i* 
KopU from Kfltpa. But when the penultima is made long the 
last syllable also is made long, and then the word is like 
i/o7<^i9, and Kprjfin/S) and revOk* 

But concerning these shell-fish, Diphilus the Siphnian 
writes, " Of all shell-fish the caris, and astacus, and carabus, 
and carcinus, and lion, being all of the same genus, are dis- 
tinguished by some diiSerences. And the lion is larger than 
the astacus; and the carabi are called also grapssei; but 
they are more fleshy than the carcini ; but the carcinus is 
heavy and indigestible." But Mnesitheus the Athenian, in 
his treatise on Comestibles, says, " Carabi and carcini and 
carides, and such like ; these are all indigestible, but still not 
nearly so much so as other fish : and they are better and 
more wholesome roast than boiled." But Sophron in his 
Gynsecea calls carides courides, saying — 

Behold the dainty courides, my friend. 

And see these lobsters ; see how red they are. 

How smooth and glossy is their hair and coats. 

And Epicharmus in his Land and Sea says— 
And red-skinned courides. 

And in his Logos and Logina he spells the word KcopiScs 
with an co- 
Oily anchoyies, crooked corides. 

And Simonides says — 

Beet-root with thunnies, and with gudgeons corides. 

68, After this conversation there were brought in some 
dishes of fried liver ; wrapped up in what is called the caul, 
or cTTiTrXoov, which Phileteerus in his Tereus calls €7rt7r\otov. 
And Cynulcus looking on said, — Tell us, wise Ulpian, 
whether there is such an expression anywhere as " liver rolled 
up," And he replied, — I will tell you if you will first show me 
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^^^^P works the word h-Cir\ov^ is used for the fat and the 

Hp^^ie which covers it. So oa they were thua prepared 

SfirQu diBcosBioti, Mjrrtilus said, The word hrurKaus is iised 

i| liy Epiohamms in the Bacchie — 

J And wrapping up the bread in the Mw\iios. 

I Md again, in his Theari, he saja — 

I Aranndthe loins and (VCitAdiit. 

I iad Ion of Chios, in his Epidemide, says — 

I Having wrapp'd it up'ia the ir!7r\ovs. 

I So here, my friend Ulpian, you Lave plenty of authority 
for your eirwrXovs. And joii may wrap yourself up in it and 

' bum yourself, and so release us firom all these investigations. 
And, indeed, you ought to bear yoiu: own teafimouy to a liver 
having been prepared in this way; since you mentioned 
before, when we were inquiring about ears and feet^ what 
Alesis said in his Crateun, or the Female Druggist. And 
the whole quotation ia serviceable for many purposes, and 
sinca you at the moment fail to recollect it, I myself will 

repeat it to you. 

Ilia Comedian says this — 

69, First, then, I saw a man whoso name wiia Nereus ; 
With noble oyet«rii ladeo ; an agod man, 
And clad in brown sea-weed. I took tho oyslerB 
And eke some fine Boa-nrcbins ; a good prelude 
To a rich banquet daintily supplied. 
When the; vere done, next came some little fish, 
Still quivering as if they felt a fear 
Of what should now befal them. Courage, said I, 
Uy little frieads, and fear no harm Irom me ; 
And to spare them I bought a large flat glancua. 
Then a torpedo came ; for it did strike mo, 
That even if mj wife should chance to touch it 
She from its shock would anrelj take no liarm. 
So for my fijing-pan IVe solea and plaice, ^ 

Osiides, gudgeons, pereh, and spars, and eels, '^H| 

A dish more varied than a peacock's tail. 4^H 

Slices of meat, and feet, and enonla, and ears, ^^^^ 

And a pig's tiver neatly wrapp'd in caul. . 

For by itself it looks too coarse and livid 

No cook shall touch or e'er behold these dainties ; 

He would destroy them all. Ill manage them 

Hyielf ; with skill and varied art the sauce 

I will compound, in such a tasty way 

That all the guests sbail plunge their very teeth 

VOL. I. — ATH. M 
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Into thf dish for joy ftnd eeger&eis ; * 

And the recipes and different modes of dreifliiig 
I am prepared to teach the world for nothing. 
If men are- only wise enough to learu. 

70. But that it was the fashion for liver to be wrapped up 
in a caul is stated by Hegesander the Delphian in his Memo- 
rials, where he says that Metanira the oourtesan, haying* got 
a piece of the lungs of the animal in the liver which wbs 
thus wrapped up, as soon as she had unfolded the outer -ooiit 
of fat and seen it, cried out — 

I am undone, the tunic*s treacherous folds 
Haye now entangled me to my destruction* 

And perhaps it was because of its being in this stale that 
Crobylus the comic poet called the liver modest; as AleiiB 
also does in his Pseudypobolemaeus, speaking as foUowa— » 

Take the stiff feelers of the polypus, 

And in them you shall find some modest liver, 

And cutlets of wild goats, which yon shall eat. 

But Aristophanes uses the diminutive form ^iranoy m his Ta« 
genista), and so does Alcseus in the Palaestra, and Eubulus 
in his Deucalion. And the first letter of ^irap and i^flKmor 
must be aspirated. For a synaloepha is usdd by Arckildohiis 
with the aspirate ; when he says — 

For you do seem to have no gall i<t»* IJirart {in your liver). 

There is also a fish which is called ^aros^ which Eubulus 
himself mentions in his Lacedaemonians or Leda» and says 
that it has no gall in it — 

You thought that I'd no gall ; hut spoke to me 

As if rd been a fnearos : but I 

Am rather one of the melampyx claiss. 

But Hegesander, in his Memorials, says, that the hepatos has 
in its head two stones, like pearls in brilliancy and colour, 
and in shape something like a turbot. 

71. But Alexis speaks of fi:ied fish in his Demetrius, as he 
does also in the before-mentioned play. And £ubiilus says, 
in his Orthane — 

Kow each fair woman walks about the streets, 
Fond of Med fish and stout Triballian youths. 
Then there is beet-root and canary-grass 
Mix'd up in forcemeat with the paunch of lamb» 
Which leaps within one's stomach like a colt 
Scarce broken to the yoke. Meanwhile the bellows 
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Waken the vnlclifiil hoaDds of Vuleau'e pact. 

And Etir the frjiug-pan with vcipours warm. 

The flagrant Bteoiu Btrsight riees to the oiiHe, 

And Dlla the rtax irith odoiira. 

Then comes the daughter of the honnteaiu Ceres, 

Fair whesteii fiour, dulymash'd, aiul prew'd 

Within the hollow ot the gapinj; jsifb, 

Which like the trirciDG'a haslj' bhock comes on. 

The fiur forenmner of a, Humptuous feast. 
I have also eaten cuttle-fish fried. But NicostratuB or Phile- 
terua Bays, in the AutjUus — I nevei- again will venture to 
eat cuttle-fish which haa been dressed in a fi^ing-pau. Bub 
HegemoD, in hk Fhilinna, introduces men eating the roe 
filed, eaying — 

00 qnickl;, buy of them that polf pus, 
And fry the roe, and give it ua to eat. 

72. Ulpan was not pleased at this; and being much vesed, 
^ looked at us, and repeating these iambics from the 
OrthaauB of Euhulus, said — 

llavi veil haa MyrtiLus, cursed b? the gods. 

Come now to eliipwreck on this &jiDg-pan. 
For certainly I well know that he never ate any of these 
things at his own expense; and I heard as much from one of 
bis own servants, who once quoted me these iambics from the 
PomoboBcus of Eubulua — 

My master comes from Theasalj ; a man 

Of tempor atem ; wealthy, but cmheIohb ; 

Awickerlman; aglnlton; fonii of dnintici', 

Yet aparing to bcatow a larthing on tbem. 
But oa the young man was well educated, and that not by 
MyrtiluB, but by some one else, when I asked him how ho 
fell in with the young Myrtilus, he repeated to me these 
lines from the Neottis of Antiphanea — 

While sldll a boy, bearing my sister company, 

1 came to Athena, by some mcrcbaiit brought ; 

For Syria was my birthplace. There that merchant 
Saw us when wo wero both put np for sale, 
And bought ub, diiying a most Htingy bar^ln. 
So BMa could o'er in nickedncss surpass him ; 
So loiflarly, that nothing except thyme 
Was ever bought by him for food, not e'on 
So much as might hare fed Pjtliiigoraa. 

73. While Ulpiau went on josting in this manner, Cynulcua 
cried out — I want some bread; ami when I my bread (apro?) 
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I do not mean Artus king of the Messapians, the Messapians, 
I mean, in lapygia, concerning whom there is a treatise 
among Polemo's works. And Thucydides also mentions him, 
in his seventh book, and Demetrius the comic writer speaks 
of him in the drama entitled Sicily, using the following 
language — \ 

From thence, borne on by the south wind^vecame 
Across the sea to the Italian shore, 
Where the Messapians dwelt; and Artns there, 
The monarch of the land, received ns kindly, 
A great and noble host for foreigners. 

But this is not the time for speaking of that Artus, but of 
the other, which was discovered by Ceres, sumamed Site 
(food), and Simalis. For those are the names imder which 
the Goddess is worshipped by the Syracusans, as Polemo him- 
self reports in his book about Morychus. But in the first 
book of his treatise addressed to Timseus, he says, that in 
Scolus, a city of Boeotia, statues are erected to Megalartus 
(the God or Goddess of great bread), and to Megalomazus 
(the God or Goddess of abundant com). So when the loaves 
were brought, and on them a great quantity of all kinds 
of food, looking at them, he said — 

What numerous nets and snares are set by men 
To catch the helpless loaves ; 

as Alexis says in his play, The Girl sent to the WelL And 
so now let us say something about bread. 

74. But Pontianus anticipating him, said ; Tryphon of 
Alexandria, in the book entitled the Treatise on Plants, men* 
tions several kinds of loaves; if I can remember them accii- 
rately, the leavened loaf, the unleavened loaf, the loaf made 
of the best wheaten flour, the loaf made of groats, the loaf 
made of remnants (and this he says is more digestible than 
that which is made only of the best flom:), the loaf made of 
rye, the loaf made of acorns, the loaf msde of millet The 
loaf made of groats, said he, is made of oaten groats, for 
groats are not made of barley. And from a pecuEar way of 
baking or roasting it, there is a loaf called ipnites (or the 
oven loaf) which Timocles mentions in his Sham Robbers, 
where he says— 

And seeing there a tray before me fall 

Of smoking oven-loaves, I took and ate them. 
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There is anotbei- kind caUed escharitea (or the liearth-loaf), 
aud this is mentioned Ly Antidotua in the Protochorua— 
I took Uie hot benrth-l oaves, hov cDold 1 lielp it7 
Aad dlpp'd tbom in encet sauce, and tiieu 1 ale lliem. 
And Crobjlua aaya, in his Stiungled Man — 
I took a pinttec of hot clean hearth-loaves. 
Aud Lynceus the Samian, in hia letter to Diagoraa, com- 
pitving the eatables in vogue at Athena with those which 
were used at Rhodes, says — " And moreover, while they tnlk 
a great deal about their bread which is to be got in the 
market, the Rhodiana at the beginuing and roiddlo of dinner 
put loaves on the table which arc not at all inferior to them ; 
but when they have given over outing and are satisfied, then 
they introduce a moat agreeable dish, which is called the 
hearth-loaf, the best of all loaves ; which ia made of sweet 
things, and compounded bo as to be very soft, and it is made 
up with such an admirable harmony of all the ingredients as 
to have a most esoellent effect; so that often a man who is 
dmnk becomes sober again, aud iu the same way a man who 
has juBt eaten to satiety is made hungry again hy eating 
of it." 

There is another kind of loaf called tabyrites, of which 
Sopater, in his Cnidia, says — The tabyrites loaf was one 
wtuch fills the cheeks. 

There was also a loaf called the achseinaa. And this loaf 
ia mentioned by Semus, in the eighth book of his Delias; 
and he says that is made by the women who celehrato the 
Thesmophoria. They are loaves of a large size. And the 
festival is called Megalartia, which ia a name given to it 
by those who carry these loaves, who cry — " Eat a large 
achseinaa, full of fat," 

There is another loaf called cribanites, or the pau-lodf. 
This ia mentioned by Aristophanes, in his Old Age. And 
he introduces a woman sailing bread, complaining that her 
loaves have been taken from her hy those who Imve got rid 
of the effects of their old a 
A. What was the matter' 
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There is another loaf called the enorfphias, or seorat loa£> 
And this is mentioned by Nicostratus, in his Hierophant^ 
and Archestratus the inventor of made dishes, whose testi* 
mony I will introduce at the proper season. 

There is a loaf also oalled dipyros, or twice-baked. BSabulns 

says, in his Ganymede — 

And nice hot twioe-'baked loaves. 

And Alcaeus says, in his (Janymede — 

A. But what are dipyri, or twice-baked loaves ) 
£. Of all loaves the most delicate. 

There is another loaf, called laganum. This is very light^ 
and not very nutritious ; and the loaf called apanthracis is 
even less nutritious still. And Aristophanes mentions the 
laganum in his Ecclesiazusse, saying--^ 

The lagana are being baked. 
And the apanthracis is mentioned by Diocles the Carystian^ 
in the first book of his treatise on Wholesomea, saying — 
''The apanthracis is more tender than the laganum : and it 
appears that it is made on the coals, like that called by the 
Attic writers encryphias, which the Alexandrians consecrate 
to Saturn, and put them in the temple of Saturn for every 
one to eat who pleases." 

75. And Epicharmus, in his Hebe's Marriage, and in his 
Muses (and this play is an emendation of the former one)^ 
thus enumerates the different kinds of loaves — " The pan- 
loa^ the homorus, the statites, the encris, the loaf made of 
meal, the half loaf," which Sophron also mentions in his 
Female Actors, saying — 

Pan-loaves and homori, a dainty meal 
For goddesses, and a half-loaf for Hecate. 

And I know, my friends, that the Athenians spell this word 

with a p, writing KpC/Savov and KpcpaytTfj^ ; but Herodotus, in 

the second book of his history, writes it with a A, . saying 

icXifiay<a Sia^vcl. And so Sophron said — 

Who dresses suet puddings or clibanites^ 
Or half-loaves here ? 

And the same writer also speaks of a loaf which he calls 

TrAttKiTiys, saying in his Gynsecea — 

He feasted me till night with placlte loaves. 

Sophron also mentions tyron bread, or bread compoimded 

with cheese, saying in the play Called the Mother-in-law — 
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I or some one liiis juBtglv'n a lyron loai^ 

Fragiaut vitb ch^e, to all the uhildren. 
And Nicaader of Colophon, in his Dialects, calls unleavened 
bread Saparin. And Piato the comic writer, ia his Long 
Night, calls large ill-made loaves Cilioiaii, in these words— 

Tben he vent forth, and boDgbt Bome loaTea, not nice 

Clean rolls, bat dirty huge Ciiielana. 
And in the drama entitled Menelaus, he calls some loaves 
ageleei, or common loaaes. There is abo a loaf mentioned bj 
Alesia, in his Cyprian, which he calls autopjnis— 

Having just eaten autopyms bread. 
And PhrjTiichus, in his Poaatrite, speaks of the same loaves, 
calling them autopyritte, saying — 

With sutopyrite loav», and sweeten'd cakes 

Of u'uU-preiu'd jigs and oUvea. 
And Sophocles makes mention of a loaf called orindcs, in 
his Triptolemus, which has its name from being made of rice 
(opu^a), or froia a grain raised in jEthiopia, which resembleB 



Aristophanes also, in )iia Tageniatas, or the Fryers, makes 
mention of rolls called cullttbi, and saya — 

Each of jon take a collabns. 
And in a eubsequent passage he says — 

Britjg bare % paunch of pig in autumn bom, 
. With hot delicious coUabi. 
And these rolls are made of new wheat, as Philylliiis declares 
iahia Auge — 

Hero I come, ticaring in my hands the offspring 
Of three months' wheat, hot doughy eollabj, 
Mixed with tliu miifc of the grose-focding cow. 
There is also a kind of loaf called maconidie, mentioned by 
Jlcman, in his fifteenth hook, in these terms — " There were 
Mven conches for the guests, and an equal number of tables 
of inaconida; loaves, crowned with a white tablecloth, and 
"ith Besamum, and in handsome dishes," Chrjaocolla are a 
"tod mude of honey and flas.' 
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There in dlso a kind of loaf called colljra, mentioned by 
Aristophanes in his Peace — 

A large coUjra, and a mighty lump 
Of dainty meat upon it. 

And in his Holcades he says — 

And a coUyra for the voyagers, 

Eam'd by the trophy raised at Marathon/ 

76. There is a loaf also called the obelias, or the penny 
loaf, so called because it is sold for a penny, as in Alexisuidria; 
or else because it is baked on small spits. Aristophanes, in 
his Farmers, says- 
Then perhaps some one bakes a penny loaf. 

And Pherecrates, in his Forgetful Man, says— 

Olen, now roast a penny roll with ashes. 
But take care, don't prefer it to a loaf. 

And the men who in the festivals carried these penny rolls 
on their shoulders were called 6^€Kua.<f>6pou And Socrates, in 
his sixth book of his Surnames, says that it was Bacchus who 
invented the penny roll on his expeditions. There; is a roll 
called etnites, the same which is also named lecithites, accord- 
ing to the statement of Eucrates. 

The Messapians call bread iravo^ and they call satiety wavuL, 
and those things which give a surfeit they call vavui; at 
least, those terms are used by Blaesus, in his Mesotriba, and 
by Archilochus, in his Telephus, and by Khinthon, i^ his 
Amphitryon. And the Bomans call bread panis, 

Nastus is a name given to a large loaf of leavened bread, 
according to the statement of Polemorchus and Artemidorus. 
But the Heracleon is a kind of cheesecake. And Nicostratus 
says, in his Sofa- 
Such was the size, master, of the nastus, 
A large white loaf. It was so deep, its top 
Bose like a tower quite above its basket 
Its smell, when that the top was lifted up, 
Bose up, a fragrance not unmix'd with honey 
Most grateful to our nostrils, still being hot. 

The name of bread among the lonians was cnestus, as 
Artemidorus the Ephesian states in his Memorials of Ionia. 
Thronus was the name of a particular kind of loaf, as it is 
stated by Neanthes of Cyzicus, in the second book of his 
Grecian History, where he writes as follows — " But Codrus 



lakes s. slice of a loaf of the kind CLilled tlironus, and a, 
piece of meat, such aa tbey give to the old men." 

There is, among the Eliaus, n, kind of loaf Imked on the 
ashes which they call bacchylua, as Kicander Btatca in the 
Eecond hook of his treatise on Dialects. And Diphilus men- 
tions it in his Woman who went ABtray, in these words — 
To bring losTes baked on aalies, atmia'd tbraugh siavcs. 

The thing called aTnurupias is also a kind of roll ; and that 
»ko is baked on the ashes; and by some it ia called C"i'-"il^t 
ur leavened. Cratinus, in hia Effeminate People — 
First of ali 1 an apopjrias liaTo— 

77. And Archestmtus, in his Gastronomy, thus speaks of 
flour and of rolls — 

Firet. 1D7 dear MosclinB, vill I celebrate 

Tbe bDuntt»UH gifts of Ceres the fair-hair'd. 

And cherish these my sayinga in thy heart. 

Take these most excellent Ihinys, — the veil-made oaka 

or fruitful barley, in fair Lesbos grown. 

On the circumfluous hill of Eresus ; 

Whiter than driven Bnov, if it be tnie 

That these are loaves ench as the gods do eat, 

Which Mercury their steward bnya for them. 

Qood is the bread in eeven-gatcd Theties, 

In Thaaos, and in man; other cities, 

But all compared irith these would Eeem but husks, 

And worthless refuse. Be you sure of this. 

Seek too the round Theasalian roll, the which' 

A maid's fair hand has kneaded, which tho natives 

Crimmaliaa call ; though others chondrinuB. 

Nor let the Tegean son of finest flour, 

The fine encryphias be all unpraised. 

Athens, Minerva's famous city, aenda 

The best of loaves to market, food for men; 

There is, besides, Erythra, known for grapes, 

Nor less foe a white loaf in shapely pan, 

Carefully moulded, white and beautiful, 

A tempting dish for hungry guests at supper. 
The epicure Archestratus says this; and he connsela us to 
have a Phcenician or Lydian slave for a baker; foi- ho was 
not ignorant that the beat makers of loaves come from 
Cappadocia. And he epeaka thus — 

Take care, and keep a Lydiaa in thy house, 

Or an all-wise Phrenician ; who i^hall know 

Tour inmost thoughts, and each day shall devise 

New forms to please your mind, and do jout bidding'. 
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78. Antiphanes also speaks of the Athenian loaves as pm« 
eminently good, in his Omphale, saying— 

For how could any man of noble birth 
Ever colne forth from this luxurious house, 
Seeing these fair:«omplezion'd whesten kaTeft 
Filling the oven in such quick succession^ 
And seeing them, devise nresh forms from mbnldcfy 
The work of Attic hands ; well-train'd by nise 
Thearion to honour holy festivals. 

This is that Thearion the celehrated baker, whom Plato makes 
mention of in the Gorgias, joining him and Mith^ecus in tba 
same catalogue, writing thus. " Those who have been or are 
skilful providers for the body you enumerated with great 
anxiety ; Thearion the baker, and Mithsecus who wrote . the 
treatise called the Sicilian Cookery, and Sarambus the inn-?: 
keeper, saying that they were admirable providers for the 
body, the one preparing most excellent loaves of bread, and 
the other preparing meat, and the other wine.** And Aris- 
tophanes, in the Gerytades and (Eolosicon, speaks in this 
manner — 

I come now, having left the baker's shop, 

The seat of good Thearion's pans and ovens. 

And Eubulus makes mention of Cyprian loaves as exceed- 
ingly good, in his Orthane, using these words — 

'Tis a hard thing, beholding Cyprian loaves^ 
To ride by carelessly ; for like a magnet 
They do attract the hungry passengers. 

And Ephippus, in his Diana, makes mention of the koXXlkiol 
loaves (and they are the same as the KoXXapoi) in these 
terms — 

Eating the coUix, baked in well-shaped pan. 
By Alexander's Thessalian recipe. 

Aristophanes also says, in his Achamensians — 

All hail, my collix-eating young Boeotian. 

79. When the conversation had gone on this way, one of 
the grammarians present, whose name was Anian, said — ; 
This food is as old as the time of Saturn, my friends ; for we 
are not rejoicing in meal, for the city is fiill of bread, nor in 
all this catalogue of loaves. But since I have fallen in with' 
another treatise of Chrysippus of Tyana, which is entitled a 
treatise on the Art of Making Bread; and since I have had 
experience of the different recipes, given in it at the houses 
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of many of my friends, I will proceed to say aw neBrin g my- 
self also on the subject of loaves. The kind of loaf which 
IB caUed ofrrmniKuviq, diflera in eomo respect from that made 
in a pan, and from that made in an oven. But if you make 
it with hard leaven, it will be bright and nioCj so that it may 
be eaten dry; but if it be made with a looser leaven, then it 
will be light but not bright. But the loaf which ia made in 
a pan, and that which is made in an oven, require a softer 
kind of iearen. And among the Greeks there ia a kind of 
bread, which is called tender, being made up with a little 
milk aud oil, aud a feir quantity of salt; and one must mako 
the dough for this bread loose. And this kind of loaf ia 
called the Cappadociau, since tender bread is made in the 
greatest quantities in Cappadocia, But the Syrians call 
loaves of this kind Xa;^(i^ ; and it ia the best bread made in 
Syria, because it can be eaten hot; and it is like a flower. 
But there is also a loaf called boleticus, from being made 
like n mushroom, and the kneading-trough is smeared with 
poppies plastered over the bottom of it, on which the dough 
is placed, and by this expedient it is prevented from sticking 
to the trough while the leaven ia mixed in. Ent when it is 
put in the oven, then some groats are spread mider on a tile, 
d th«i the bread ia put on it, and it gets a most beautifd 
hke cheese which has been amoked. 
J is also a kind of bread called strepticiaa, which is 
■ np with a little milk, and pepper and a little oil is 
% and sometimes suet is substituted. And a little wine, 
9pper, and milk, aud a little oil, or sometimes suet, is 
^d in making the cake called artolaganum. But for 
g the cakes called capuridia tracta, you mis the same 
■agredients that you do for bread, and the difTeronce is in the 
taking. 

80. So when the mighty sophist of Rome had enunciated 
«^e precepts of Aristarchus, CjTinlciia said — Ceres, 
*bat a wise man ! It is not without reason that the admi- 
'^ole Blepsiaa has pnpih as the sand of the sea in nnmher, 
*Qti has amassed wealth from this excellent wisdom of bis, 
™yond aU that was acquired by Gorgias or Protagoras. So 
j™at I am afraid, by the goddesses, to say whether he himself is 
"•und, or whether those who have entrusted his pupils to him 
''^'•Vb nil but one eje, so as scarcely to be able to see, nume- 
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rous as they are. Happy are they^ or rather blessed ou^t I 

to call them, whose masters treat them to such divine leo* 

tures. And in reply to this Magnus, a man fond of the taUe^ 

and very much inclined to praise this grammarian to exoea^ 

because of the abimdance of his learning, said — But ye— « 

Men with unwa»hen feet, who lie on the ground^ 
Ton roofless wanderers, all-devouring thiroatsy 
Feasting on other men's possessions, 

as Eubulus says — did not your father Diogenes, once wbm 
he was eagerly eating a cheesecake at a banquet, say to somd 
one who put the question to him, that he was eating bread 
excellently well made ? But as for you, you 

Stranglers of dishes of white pannches, 
as the same poet, Eubulus, says, you keep on speaking 
without ever giving place to others ; and you are never quiet 
until some one throws you a crust or a bone, as he would do 
to a dog. How do you come to know that cubi (I do not 
mean those which you are continually handling) are a kind 
of loaf, square, seasoned with anise, and cheese, and oil, as 
Heraclides says in his Cookery Book ? But Blepsias over- 
looked this lund, as also he did the thargelus, which some 
call the thalysius. But Crates, in the second book of his 
treatise on the Attic Dialect, says that the thargelus is the 
first loaf made after the carrying home of the harvest. The loaf 
made of sesame he had never seen, nor that which is called 
anastatus, which is made for the Arrephori.^ There is also a 
loaf called the pyramus, made of sesame, and perhaps being 
the same as the sesamites. But Trypho mentions all these 
diflferent kinds in the first book of his treatise on Plants, as 
he also does those which are called thiagones. And these last 
are loaves made for the gods in JEtolia. There are also loaves 
called dramices and araxis among the Athamanes. 

81. And the writers of books on dialects give lists of the 
names of different loaves. Seleucus speaks of one called 
dramis, which bears this name among the Macedonians; aad 
of another called daratus by the Thessalians. And he speaks 
of the etnites, saying that it is the same as the lecithite6t 

^ *Aj^^6pou At Athens, two maidens chosen in their seventh j^f 
who carried the peplos, and other holy things, &f^a, of Pallas in tho 
Scirrophoria. Others write it ipffri- or 4^<f>6poij which points to'Ep^ 
a daughter of Cecrop«, who was worshipped along with Pallas, LlddeU 
and Scott, Gr. Lex. in voc» 



say, nuide oE the yolks of e^ga and of pulse. And 
that the loof called ipiKiTiii, has its name from being 
of vrheat crushed (fpijpiyfiivo^), and not eifted, and of 
groatB. And Amelias spcaka of a loaf called xeropyrites, 
nude of pure wheat, and nothing else; and so does Tima- 
chidas. But Ificandcr says that thiiigones is the name given 
by the ^tolians to those loaves ■which are made for the-gods. 
lie i^iyptians have a bread which is ratiier hitter, which 
they call cyllaatis. And Aristophanes speaks of it in his 
Dsnaides, saying — ■ 

HentJon the i^jllaatis and the petosiriB. 
HecatjEug, too, and Herodotus mention it ; and so does 
Planodemus, in the seventh book of his Attic History. But 
Kicander of Thyatira says, that it is bread made of barley 
which is called cyUastia by the Egyptians. Alexia calk 
iiAy loaves phtei, in his Cyprian, saying — ■ 
A. Then yon are come at laat! 

B. Scarce could I End 

Of well-baked ioayes enouEh 

A. A plague upon you; 
But vliut now have you goti 

^^ B. I bring with me 

SIxleen, a-gdodj^^fette ; eight of them 
Tempting and white, and just as many phiei. 
And Seleucus says that there is a very closely made hot 
bread which is called blema. And Philemon, in the first 
bwk of his Oraolea, "Uaefhl Things of Every Kind," aays — 
that bread made of unsifted wheat, and containing the brau 
and everything, is called Tn-pvo^. Ho says, too, that there are 
loaves which are called Uomilii, which have divisiona in 
them, which tlia Romans call quadrati. And that bread 
made of bran is called brattime, which Ameriaa and Tima- 
ohidftg call eueonon or teuconon. But Philetas, in his 
Miscellanies, says that there ia a kind of loaf which is colled 
apoleus, which is only eaten by relations when assembled 
tt^ether. 

83. Now you may find barley-cakes mentioned in his 
Wiitings by Tryphon, and by many other authora. Among 
the Athenians it ia called phystes, not being too closely 
kneaded. There is also the cardaniale, and the berex, and 
the tolype, and the Achiileum; and perhaps that is a cake 
vhich is made of the Achillean barley. Then tlicrc is the 
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thridakina, so named from lettuce) the '<Bnutt% so cajled 
from wine; the melitutta, from honey; and the onnon, the 
name of which i» derived from the lily^ which last js also the 
name of a ehoral dance, mentioned by ApoUp^dtanes, ^l the 
Dali& But the cakes called thridaciscse by Aleman; are the 
tame as the Attie thridacinse. But Alcman spisaks Uiiji»— 

The thridaeisca, and the oribanotua. 
And Sosibius, in the third book of his essay on Alcman, says, 
that cribana is a name given to a peculiar kind of cheese- 
cake, in shape like a breast. But the barley cake, which is 
given in sacrifices to be tasted by the sacrificera^ is called 
hygea. And there is also one kind of barley cake which k 
called by Hesiod amolgsea. 

The amolgaean cake of barley made, 

And. milk of goats whose stream is nearly dry. 

And he calls it the cake of the shepherds, and very strength- 
ening. For the word a/xoXyos means that which is in the 
greatest vigour. But I may fairly beg to be excused from 
giving a regular list (for I have not a very imimpeachable 
memory) of all the kinds of biscuits and cakes which Aris- 
tomenes the Athenian speaks of in the third book of his 
treatise on Things pertaining to the Sacred Cei'emonies. And 
we ourselves were acquainted with that man, though we were 
young, and he was older than we. And he was an actor in 
the Old Comedy, a freedman of that most accomplished king 
Adrian, and cafied by him the Attic partridge. 

And Ulpian said — By whom is the word freedman (direXcv- 
Oepo^) ever used? And when some one replied that there 
was a play with that title — ^namely, the Freedman of Phry- 
nichus, and that Menander, in his Beaten Slave, had the 
word freedwoman (d?reXev^epa), and was proceeding to men- 
tion other instances; he asked again — ^What is the differ* 
ence between aTrcXcv^c/sos * and c^cXcv^c/mc. However, it was 
agreed upon to postpone this part of the discussion for the 
present. 

83. And Galen, w'hen we were just about to lay hands on the 
loaves, said — ^We will not begin supper until you have heard 
what the sons of the Asclepiadae have said about loaves, 
and cheesecakes, and meal, and flour. Diphilus the Siphnian, 

1 There is no classical authority for i^eX^^Bepos; though Demosthenes 
bas ^€\€ve€piHhs, relating to a freedman. 



in his treatise on What is Wholesome to be eaten by' Pbdple 
in Health and by InvalidB, saye, " Loiivea made of ■wheat 
nre by far more nutritioua and by far more digestible than 
those made of barley, and are in every respect superior 
to them ; and the next best are those which 6tre made of 
similago ; and next to those come the loavoa made of sifted 
floor, and nest to them those called syucomisti, which are 
made of unsifted meal ;— for these appear to ha more nutri- 
tious." But Philiation the Locrian says " that the loaves 
made of similago are superior to those made of groats, as 
far as their strengthening properties go; and next to them 
he ranks ioavea made of groata, then those made of sifted 
flour. But the rolls made of bran give a much less whole- 
some juice, and are by fiir less nutritious. And all broad is 
more digestible when eaten hot than cold, and it is also more 
digestible then, and aSbrds a pleasanter and more wholesome 
juice ; nevertheless, hot bread is apt to cause flatulence, 
though it is not the less digestible for that ; while cold bread 
is filling and indigestible. But bread which is very stale and 
cold is less nutritious, and is apt to cause constipation of the 
bowela, and affords a veiy iinpleaBaut juice. The bread called 
encryphiaais is heavy and difficult of digestion, because it is 
uot baked in an equal manner ; but that which is called 
ipnites and caminites is indigestible and apt to disagree with 
people. That called escharitas, and that which is fried, is 
more eauily secreted because of the admixture of oil in it, but 
ia not BO good for the stomach, on account of the smell which 
ttiere is about it. But the breacf called 'the clibanites' has 
e»«ypofisihle good quahty; for it gives a pleasant and whole- 
some juice, and is good for the stomach, and is digestible, and 
agrees exceedingly well with every one, for it never clogs the 
bowels, and never relaxes them too muoh." 

But Andreas the physician says that there are loaves in 
Sicily made of the sycamine, and that those who eat them lose 
llielr hair aud become bald. Mnesitheus says " that wheat- 
Iread ismore digestible than barley -Iwead, and that those which 
W^ made with the straw in them are exceedingly nutritious ; 
•or they are the most easily digested of all food. But bread 
"^nieh is made of rye, if it be eaten in any quantity, is heavy 
?Od difficult of digostioii ; on which account those who eat 
't do not keep their health." But you should know that coi-q 
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which has not been exposed to the fire, and which has not 
been ground, causes flatulence^ and heayiness^ and yertago^ 
and headache. 

84* After all this conversation it seemed good to go to 
supper. And when the Urseum was carried round, hsomks 
said, '' Euthydemus the Athenian, my Mends, in Ma treftte 
on Pickles, says that Hesiod has said with respect to erei^ 
kind of pickh 
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Some Borrily-clad fishermen did seek 

To catch a lamprey ; men who love to hamit 

The Bosporos's narrow strait, well stored 

With fish for pickling fit." They cut their prey 

In large square portions, and then plunge them deep 

Into the briny tub : nor is the ozyrhyncus 

A kind to be despised by mortal man; 

Which the bold sons of ocean bring to market 

Whole and in pieces. Of the noble tunny 

The fair Byzantium the mother is, 

And of the scombrus lurking in the deep. 

And of the well-fed ray. The snow-white Paros 

Nurses the colius for human food ; 

And citizens from Bruttium or Campania, 

Fleeing along the broad Ionian sea, 

WUl bring the orcys, which shall potted be, 

And placed in layers in the briny cask. 

Till honoured as the banquet's earliest course. 

Now these verses appear to me to be the work of some cook:- 
rather than of that most accomplished Hesiod ; for how is i1> 
possible for him to have spoken of Parium or Byzantium, andL 
still more of Tarentum and the Bruttii and the Campanians, 
when he was many years more ancient than any of thes* 
places or tribes ? So it seems to me that they are the verses* 
of Euthydemus himself." 

And Dionysiocles said, " Whoever wrote the verses, my goocL 
Leonidas, is a matter which you all, as being grammarians o:^ 
the highest reputation, are very capable of deciding. But^ 
since the discussion is turning upon pickles and salt fish, con— 
ceming which I recollect a proverb which was thought deserv-*" 
ing of being quoted by Charchus the Solensian,— 
For old salt-fish is fond of marjoram. 

I The beginning of this fragment of Hesiod is given up as hopelessl 
corrupt by the commentators ; and there is probably a great deal o 
corruption running through the whole of it 
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I too mjaelf will say a word on the subject, which ia not uu- 
Gonneoted with mj own art. 

85. Dioclea the Caryatian, in his treatise on tho Whole- 
somes, as it is eotitlcd, says, " Of all salt-fish which are desti- 
tute of iat, the best is the honeum ; and of all that ivro &t, 
the beat ia the tunny-fish." But Iceaius says, " that neither 
the pelamydes nor the honea are easily secreted by the 
stomacli J and that the yonnger tunnies are similar in most 
respects to the cybii, but that they have a great superiority 
over those which are called bonea." And he says the same of 
the Byzantine horasa, in comparison with those which are 
caught in other places. Andbesays "tbatnot only the tunnies, 
but that oil other fish caught at Byzantium is superior to that 
which is caught elsewhere." 

To this Daphuus the Ephesiau added, — Archcstratus, who 
sailed round tie whole world for the sake of finding out what 
waB good to eat, and what pleasures he could deriye from tie 
noe of his inferior members, says — 

And a lugQ slice of fat Sicilian tanuy, 
■ Carefully carved, ehanld be immersed in brine. 
But the saperdeB is a wni'thless brute, 
A delicacy fit for Poadpima 
And tbose "ho like it. Far fe* inon can tell 
How bad and void of Etrengthening qualities 
Those viaada arc. The Bcombrus Eliould be kept 
Three days before yon sprinkle it with Bait, 
Then let it lie half pickled in the cask. 
Bat wben yoa come onto the eacred coast. 
Where proud Byzantium commands the strait, 
TheD take a slice of delicate honeam, 
For it is good and tender in those seas. 

But that epicm-e Archestratus has omitted to enumerate the 
pickle-juice called elephantine, which is spoken of by Crates 
the comio poet, in his Samians ; who says of it — 

A sea-born tnrUe in the bitter traves 

Bears in its akin the otsphantine pickle ; 

And ciaba swift as the wjod, and thin-wing'd pike, 

Bat that the elephantine pickle of Crates was ■very celebrated 
Aristophanes bears witness, in his TbcsmophoriazusFo, in these 
words--- 



^ The text here is 
TOL. L — ^ATH, 



rupt aa to be quilo uninteUigihie. 
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Sure comic poetry is a migiitj food ; ~ 

Listen to Crates; he will tell you, kow ^ 

.The elephantine pickle, easily" made, "^ 

Is dainty seas'ning ; many oiher jokes 
Of the sama kind iie uttered. ■ — 

SG. And there was another kind, which Alexis calte ravr^ 
pickle, in his Apeglaucomenos. And thie same poet, in hi*:. 
"Wicked Woman, introduces a cook talking about the preparai^ 
tion of salt-fish and pickled fish, in the following verses : — 

I wish now, sitting quiet by myself. 
To ponder in my mind some dainty dishes; 
And also to arrange what may be best 
Por the first course, and how I best n^ay flayoor 
Each separate dish, and make it eatable. 
Now first of all the pickled horseum comes ; 
This will bvit coet one penny; wash it well. 
Then strew a large flat dish with seasoning. 
And put in that the fish. Pour in white wine 
And oil, then add some boil'd beef marrow-bones, 
And take it from the fire, when the last zest 
Shall be by assafcetida imparted. 

And, in his Apeglaucomenos, a man being asked for his con* 
tribution to the feast, says — * 

A» Indeed you shall not half a farthing draw 

From me, unless you name each separate dish. 
B, That reasonable is. 

A. Well, bring a. slate 
And pencil ; now your items. 

B. First, theee is 
Baw pickled fish, and that wiU fivepence cost. 
A. Whatnextl 

B. Some mussels, sevenpence for theoou 

A, Well, there's no harm in that. What follows next! 

B, A pennyworth of urchins of the sea. 
A. StUl I can find no fault. 

B. The next in order, 
ts a fine dish of cabbage, which you said ... 
A. WeU, that will do. " ' " 

B. For that I paid just twopencei. 
A. What was 't! said 1 

B. A cybium for threepence.! 

A. But are you sure you've nought embezzled here] 

B. My friend, you've no experience of the market ; . - ■ 
You know not how the grubs devour the greens. 

A, But how is that a reason for your charging 
A double price for salt-fish 1 

B. The greengrocer} 
Is ahso a salt-fishmonger i-go and ask him. 



A conger, tenpence. 



A. Bah ! how he n 



A. That IB nob too nucli. 
B. 1 bought a roaat fish for a draehma. 






^^^ As if a fever had o'erUkeu 

^E~ B. Then add the nine, of nhii:b 1 booght three gallons 
WhED yoQ were drunk, L«n obola for each gallon. 
8T. And IcesiuB b^^ in the second book of his treatise 
oathe Materiab of Nourishment, that pelamydes are o, large 
iind of cjbium. And Posidippus fipeais of the cjbium, in 
his Transformed. But Euthydemiia, in his treatise on Salt 
Fish, eajE that the hsh called the Belcanus ia so named from 
the river Delconj where it is taken ; and then, when pickled 
and salted, it is very good indeed for the stonmch. But Dorion, 
in his book on Fishes, calla the leptimis the lebianns, and 
aa.y% " that some people say that is the same fish as the del- 
caitfia i anil lliat the ccracinus is called by many people 
the aaperdes ; and that the best are those which come from 
the Palua Majotis. And he saya that the mullet which are 
caught about Abdera are excellent ; and next to them, those 
which are caught near Sinope ; and that they, when pickled 
imd salted, are very good for the stomach. But those, he 
says, which are called mulli are by soma people called agno- 
tidia, and by some platistaci, thouxh they are all the same 
fish; as also is the chcllareB. For that he, being but one fish, 
bos received a great variety of names ; for that he is called 
a bacchuB, and aa oniacus, and a cbellares. And those of 
the larger size ore called piatistaci, and those of middle sia? 
mulli, ancf those which are but small are called agnotidia. 
But Aristophanes also mentions the muUi, in his Holcades — 
Scombri, uid colirc, and lebii, 
And mulli, and aaperdn, and all tumies. 

88. When Dionysiocloa was silent upon this. Varus tlie 
gr»imnarian said,— But Antiphanes tlie poet, also, in his Deu- 
caliQn, pientiona these kinds of pickled salt-fish, where he 
says— 

If any ono should wish for caviar 

From roightj ilurgeon, fresh from Cadii' sea; 

Or else dolighta in the BjiaiiUdi) tnuDy, 

And sourte iu fragrance. 
And in his Parasite ho says — 

o2 
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Caviar from tbe sturgeon in the middle. 
Fat, white as snow, and hoL 

And Nicostratua or PhiletsBrus, in his Antyllus, sajet-^ 

Let the Byzantine salt-fish triumph here, 
And paunch from Cadiz, carefully preserved. 

And a little further on, he proceeds— 

But^ ye earth and gods ! I found a man. 

An honest fishmonger of pickled fish. 

Of whom I bought a huge fish ready scaled. 

Cheap at a drachma, for two obolL 

Three days' hard eating scarcely would suffice 

That we might finish it ; no, nor a fortnight. 

So far does it exceed the common size. 

After this Ulpian, looking upon Plutarch, chimed in,— It 
seems to me that no one, in all that has been said, has io- 
duded the Mendesian fish, which are so much, fiancied bj you 
gentlemen of Alexandria ; though I shoidd have thought that 
a mad dog would scarcely touch them; nor has axiy one 
mentioned the hemineri or half-firesh fish, which you lihink 
so good, nor the pickled shads. And Plutarch replied, — 
The heminerus, as far as I know, does not differ from the 
half-pickled fish which have been already mentioned, and 
which your elegant Archestratus speaks of; but, however, 
Sopater the Paphian has mentioned the heminerus, in his 
Slave of Mystacus, saying- 
He then received the caviar from a sturgeon 
Bred in the mighty Danube, dish much prized, 
H^-fresh, half-pickled, by the wandering Scythians. 

And the same man includes the Mendesian in his list-^ 

A slightly salt Mendesian in season, 

And mullet roasted on the glowing embers. 

And all those who have tried, know that these dishes are by 
far more delicate and agreeable than the vegetables and figs 
which you make such a fuss about. Tell us now also, whe- 
ther the word roptp^os is used in the masculine gender by ftie 
Attic writers ; for we know it is by Epicharmus, 

89. And while Ulpian was thinking this over with liim- 
sel^ Myrtilus, anticipating him, said, — Cratinus, in bis Dionys- 
alexander, has — 

I will my basket fill with Pontic pickUs, 

(where he uses rdpixoi as masculine;) and Plato, in lus Jupitqr 
Illtreated, says— 



All tli&t I h&vc imounU to tbjs, 
And 1 sbM Inse ni;r pickled Geh (Tiififx<"'i). 
And AriBtophanea says, in hia Daitaleis — 

I'm not iiBhaiiicdiD wash this Gnc iwlt-finh (rhv Tipixon iinrrari). 

From all t^a evils wliicli I knovt lio boa. 
And Crates says, in hia Beasts — 

And ;i>u must boll some greena, uid mast mdig fiah. 

And pickled Sah likewise, (roii! Tapixavi,) and keep jouT Lands 

From doing any injury to na. 
Bat tLe noun is formed in a very singular manner by Her- 
mippus, in his Female Bread-Sellers — 

And fat pickled fish (nfpixoc riant). 

And Soptocles says, in hia Phineus — 

A pickled corpse (vciipos Tipixfn) Ecj'pt.ian to heboid. 
Aristophanes baa also treated us to a diminutive form of the 
word, in his Peace — 

Bring ns BOmo good raplxisv to the fields 
And Cephisodorus aays, in his Pig — 

Some middling meat, or Eome rafSxior, 
And Pherecratea, in hia Deserters, has — 

The woman boil'd somo pulec porridgo, and lentils, 

And so awaited cacb of us, and njastcd 

Besides an orpban small -raplxtav- 
Epioharmus also uses the word in the masculine gender, 
6 Titpt;^;. And Herodotus does the same in hia ninth book; 
where he says — " The salt-flsb (oi rapixpi) lying on the fire, 
leaped about and quivered." And the proverbs, too, in which 
the word occnra, have it in the masculine gender : — 

Salt-fisb {rdpixo!) is done if it but eee the fire. 

Salt-Ssh {Tdpix"') ivben too long kept lovea marjoram. 

Salt-fish Irdpixos) docs never get its due from men. 
But the Attic writers often use it as a neuter word ; and the 
genitive case, as they use it, is to5 Topi^us. Chionides says, 
in Mb Beggars — 

■Will jou then eat some piokled fiah (toE raplxov!), je goda ! 
And the dative is rapCxft, like itij>ti. — 

Beat therefore now upon this pickled fish (t^ Tup/x^' f^illf). 
And Menander uses it rapixoi, in the accusative case, in his 
Mao selecting an Arbitrator — 

I iptead some salt npoa the piokled fiah {M ri Tifuxo!), 
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But when the word is masculine the genitite esse does not 
end with o-. . 

90. The Athenians were so fond of pickled fish thai they 

enrolled as citizens the sons of Chserephiliis the seller of 

snlt-fish; as Alexis. tells us, in his Epidaurq3; when be sajs — 

Por 'twas Balt-fi{ih that made Athenians 
And citizens of Chaerephilus's sona. 

And when Timocles once saw them on horseback, he said 
that two tunny-fish were among the Satyrs. And Hyperides 
■the orator mentions them too. And Antiphanea sp^du of 
Euthynus the seller of pickled fish, in his CooriSy in thaw 
terms : — 

And going to the salt-fish seller, hint 

I mean with whom I used to deal, there wait for me; 

And if Euthynus be not come, still wait. 

And occupy the man with fair excuses, 

And hinder him from cutting up the fish. 

And Alexis, in his Hippiscus, and again in his Sorad, makes 
mention of Phidippus ; and he too was a dealer in salt-fish — 

There was another man, Phidippus hight, 
A foreigner w'ho brought BaJt-nsh to Athens. 

91. And while we were eating the salt-fish and getting very 
anxious to drink, Daphnus said, holding up both his hands, — 
Heraclides of Tarentum, my friends, in his treatise entitied 
The Banquet, says, "It is good to take a moderate quantity of 
food before drinking, and especially to eat such diishes as- one 
is accustomed to ; for from the eating of things which have 
not been eaten for a long time the wine is apt to be turned 
Bonr, so as not to sit on the stomach, and many twinges and 
spasms are bflen originated. But some people think that these 
also are bad fi)r the stomach ; I mean, all kinds of vegetables 
and salted fish, since they possess qualities apt to cause pangs ; 
but that glutinous and invigorating food is the most whole* 
some, — being ignorant that a great many of the things which 
assist the secretions are, on the contrary, very good for the 
stomach ; among which is the plant ceiled sisarum, (Which 
Epicharmus speaks of, in his Agrostinus, and also ,in his 
Earth and Sea ; and so does Diodes, in the first book of 
his treatise on the Wholesomes;) and asparagus and white 
Jdeet, (for the black beet is apt to check the 8ecretions,)rBnd 
cockles, and solens, and sea mussels, and diemae, and peri- 
winkles, and perfect piddes, and salt-fish, which are void of 



emoU, and niany kinds of juicy fishes. And it ia good that. 
Iiefore the main dinuer, tiicre should be served up wliat is culled 
eiilad, and beet-root, &nd salt'Sshi in order tliat by Laving the 
edge of our appetite taken office may go with less eagemcBK 
to what is not equally nutritious. But at the beguiaiqg of 
dinner it is best to avoid abuudaut draughts ; fur they are 
bad as generating too great a secretion of humours in the 
iody. 

" Bat the Mojjedoniana, according to the statement of 
£phippua the Oljnthian, in his treatise Concerning the Burial 
of Alexander and Hephreatioa, had no notion of moderation iu 
drinking, but started off at once with enonnous draughts be- 
fore eating, so aa to be drunk before the first course was o£f 
the table, and to be unable to enjoy the rest of the banquet," 
92, But Diphilua the Siphnian says, " The salt pickles which 
are made of fish, whether cai^ht in the sea, or in the lake, or 
in the river, are not very nourishing, nor very juicy, but are 
inflanunatory, and act strongly on the bowels, and are pro- 
Tocative of desire. But the best of them are those which are 
made of animals devoid of fat, such aa cybia, and honea, and 
other kinds like them. And of fet fish, the best ore the dif- 
ferent kinds of tunny, and the young of the tunny ; for the 
old ones are larger and harsher to the taste ; and above all, the 
Byzantine tunnies are so. But the tunny, saya he, ia the same 
aa the latter pelamjs, the small kind of which is the same aa 
the cybiura, to which species the horteum also belongs. But 
the sarda is of very nearly the same size as the coliaa. And 
fte Bcombrua is a light fish, and one which the stomach 
easily gets rid of; but the colias is a glutinous fish, veiy 
i&B a sqnill, and apt to give twinges, and has an inferior 
Juice, but nevertheless is nutritious. And the best are those 
Vhich are called the Amyelieon, and the Spimish, which is 
also called the Sasitau ; for they are lighter and sweeter." 

But Strabo, in the third book of his work on Geography, 
■aya that near the Islands of Hercules,' and off the city of 
Oarthagena, is a city named Sexitania, from which the salt- 
fish above-mentioned derive their name ; and th^'e is another 
city called Scombroaria, ao called fi-om the scombri which 
^re cmight in ita neighbourhood, arid of them tlie best sauce 
i« made. But there are also fish which are called mehmdryso, 
' The Bilearif Uks. 
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which are mentioned by Epichannus ako, in his Ulyves the 

Deserter, in this way — 

Then there was Mlt ud pickled fish to ett. 
Something not quite unlike melandiys. 

Bat the melandiys is the largest description of tnimy, as 
Pamphilus explains in his treatise on Names ; and that idien 
preserved is very rich and oily. 

93. ^ But the raw pickle called omotarichum,** says Diphi- 
Ins, '' is called by some people cetema. It is a heavy sticky 
food, and moreover very ind^estible. But the river coiacinu^ 
which some people call the peltes, the one from the Nile^ 
I mean, which the people at Alexandria have a peculiar nams 
for, and cdl the heminerus, is rather fat, and has a juioe which 
is &r from disagreeable ; it is fleshy, nutritious, ^tsUy diges- 
tible, not apt to disa^'ce with one, and in every respect 
superior to the mullet. Now the roe of every fish, wh^her 
fr^ or dried and salted, is indigestible and apt to disagrea 
And the most so of all is the roe of the more oOy and lazger 
fish ; for that remains harder for a long time, and is not 
decomposed. But it is not disagreeable to the taste when 
seasoned with salt and roasted. Every one, however, ought to 
soak dned and salted fish until the water becomes free from 
smell, and sweet But dried sea-fish when boiled becomes 
sweeter; and they are sweeter too when eaten hot than cold.* 
And Mnesitheus the Athenian, in his treatise on Comestibles, 
says, '^ Those juices which are salt, and those which are sweel^ 
all have an effect in relaxing the bowels; but those which 
are sharp and harsh are strongly diuretic Those too which 
are bitter are generally diuretic, but some of them also relax 
the bowels. Those which are sour, however, check the 
secretions." 

And Xenophon, that most accomplished of writers, in his 
treatise entitled Hiero, or the Tyrant, abuses all such food, 
and says, " For -what, said Hiero, have you never noticed all 
the multitudinous contrivances which are set before tyrants, 
acid, and harsh, and sour ; and whatever else there can be of 
the same kind ? — To be sure I have, said Simonides, and all 
those things appeared to me to be very contrary to the natu« 
ral taste of any man. And do you think, said Hiero, that 
these dishes are anything else but the &ncies of a diseased 
and vitiated taste ; since those who eat with appetite, you 
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well know, have no need of these contrlvancoa and pixivo- 
catives V 

94. After this had been said, Cynulona asked for someV 
BpicQd and boiled water to drink ; Baying that he must wash , 
down all those salt arguments with sweet drink. And Ulpian 
said to him with some indignation, and dapping his pillow 
with hia hand, — How long will it be before you leave off your 
barbarian tricks 1 Will you never stop till I am forced to leave 
the party and go away, being unable to digest oil your absurd 
speeches) And he replied, — Now that I am at Eome, the 
Sovereign City, I use the lauguage of the natives habitWlj; 
for among the anoient poets, and among those prose writers 
who piqna themselves on the purity of their Greek, you may 
find fiome Persian nounii, because of their having got into a 
habit of using them in conversation. As for instance, one 
finds mention made of parasangs, and astandce, and angari 
(couriers), and a schcenus or porch, which last word is used 
either as a maacidine or feminine noun, and it is a roeasuro on 
the road, which retains even to this day that Persian name 
with many people. I know, too, that many of the Attic 
writers affect to imitate Macedonian expressions, on account 
of the great intercourse that there was between Attica and 
Macedonia, But it would be better, in my opinion. 
To drink the blood of liutls, and bo prefer 
*The destb of great Themisloclea, 

thaa to fell into your power. For I could not say, to drink 
the water of bulls ; as to which you do not know what it is. 
Hor do you know that even among the very best poets and 
prose writers there are some things said which are not quite 
allowable. Accordingly Cephisodorus, the pupil of laocrates 
the orator, in the third of his treatises addressed to Aristotle, 
saya that a man might find several things eipreased incor- 
Kctly by the other poets and sophiata ; as for instance, the 
eipression used by Archilochus, That every man waa im- 
modeatj and that apophthegm of Theodorus, That a man 
onght to get all he can, but to praise equality and modera- 
tion ; and also, the celebrated line of Euripides about the 
totijjjiiQ' having spoken ; and even by Sophocles, the lines 
■jwdi occur in the jEthiopians — 

*• i li^Mrtf ilt^x!' 4 ii "PP^ ir^i^TQs. Bur. Hip. T€3, 
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These things I toy to you to give yoa ple^soite, ' 
Not wishing to do aught by violence : 
And do thou, like wise men, just actions .praise. 
And keep thy hands and heart from anjost gain.' 

And in another place the same poet says — 

I think no words, if companied by gain, 

Pemiciooa or unworthy. ' 

And in Homer, we find Juno represented as plotting agatmsf; 

Jupiter, and Mars committing adultery. And for thise seiiti- 

ments and speeches those writers are universally blamed, 

95. If therefore I have committed any errorSj O you 

hunter of fine names and words, do not be too angry with 

me ; for, according to Timotheus of Miletus, the poet, — 

I do not sing of ancient themes, 
For 1^1 that's new far better seems. 
Jove 's the new king of all the world ; 
While anciently 'twas Saturn hurl-'d 
His thunders, -and the Heavens ruled ; 
So I'll no longer be befool'd 

With dotard's ancient songs. 

And Antiphanes says, in his Alcestis — 

Bost thou love things of modern fashion! 
Bo too does he ; for he is well assured 
That new devices, though they be too bold. 
Are better far than old contrivances. 

And I will prove to you, that the ancients were acquainted 
with the water which is called dicoctas, in order that you may 
not be indignant ag£^in, when I speak of boiled and spiced 
water. For, according to the Pseudheracles of Pherecrate*— 

Suppose a man who thinks himself a genius 
Should something say, and I should contradict lam. 
Still trouble not yourself; but if you please. 
Listen and give your best attention. 

But do not grudge, I entreat you, said Ulpian, to explain 
to me what is the nature of that Bull's water which you 
spoke of; for I have a great thirst for such words. And 
Cynxdcus said, — But I pledge you, according to your &acy > 
you thirst for words, taking a desire from Alexis, out of has 
Female Pythagorean, 

A cup of water boil'd ; for when fresh-drawn 

*Tis heavy, and indigestible to drink. 

But it was Sophocles, my friend, who spoke of Bull's water, 
in his -^geus, from the river Taurus near Troezen, in the 
neighbourhood of which there is a fountain called Hyoessa. 
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96. But the anoienta did also at times use Tery cold water 
in their irau^ta before diuner. But I will not tell you, un- 
less you. first teach me, whether the aneieuts were in the habit 
■of drinking warm water at their banquets. For if their oups 
got their name' from what took place in reference to them, 
and if they were set before the guests full of miged liquors, 
then they certainly did not contain warm drink, and were not 
put on the fire like fcettlea. For that they were in the hubit 
«f drinking warm water Eupolis proves, in his Demi — 

Warm fgr a% now the btazeu ewer qniok, 
And bid llie slaves prepara tlio yictima new, 
Thnt ivo may fcaet npon Ibe entrails. 

And Antiphaues says, in his Omphale — 

■Boiling ma waier in a babbling pail; 
^a^I bavH no diBcase, and wiah for none, 
Bnt if I feel a pain within mj atamacli, 
Or round about my navol, why I bavo 
A riog I lately gave a drachnla for 
To a moat EkilM doctor. 

And, in his Anointing Woman, (but tliis play ia attributed tu 
Akzia also,) he saya — 

But if you make our shop notorlaus, 
I Bwear by Ceree, beet of (■uildcaees, 
Tbat 1 will empt the biggest ladle o'er you. 
Filling it witb liot watei from the kettle ; 
And if I fail, may I ne'er drink free water more. 
And Plato, in the fourth book of his Polity, says^" Desire in 
the mind must be much the same as thirst is in the body. Now, 
1 msm feela thirst for hot water or for eoid j or for much water 
or for a little ; or perhaps, in a word, for some particular drink. 
And if there be any heat combined witb the thirst, then that 
*U1 give a desire for cold water ; but if a sensation of cold be 
'united with it, that will engender a wish for warm water. 
■^d if by reason of the yiolence of the cause the tliirst be 
■ ^eat, that will give a desire for an abundant draught ; but if 
'^e tluret be small, then the man will wish for but a small 
Oraoght. But the thirst itself is not a desire of anything 
^*Cept of the thing itself, namely, drinking. And hunger, 
TK^m, ia not a desire of anything else except food." 

And SemuB tlie Dclian, in the second book of his Nesias. 
'*"^ treatise on Islands, says that in tlie island of Cimolus, cold 
' iTfim-^p, from Kfpolmifu, to mil. 
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places ore prepared by being dug out against the summer, 

where people may put down vessels full of warm water, ^ 

then draw them up again in no respect different from snow: 

But warm water is csdled by the Athenians metaceras, a woni 

used by Sophilus^ in his Androcles. And Alexis says^ ii 

his Locrians — 

Bat the xmdd-servants pour*d forth water. 

One pouring boiling water, and the other warm* 

And Philemon, in his Corinthian Women, uses the sbidi 
word. And Amphis says, in his Bath- 

One caird out to the slaves to bring hot water. 
Another shouted for metaceras. 

97. And as the Cynic was proceeding to heap other proofc 

on these, Pontianus said, — The ancients, my fnends^ were in 

the habit also of drinking very cold water. At all events 

Alexis says, in his Parasite — 

I wish to make you taste this icy water, 

For I am proud of my well, whose limpid spring 

Is colder than the Arams. 

And Hermippus, in his Cercopes, calls water drawn firom vefc 

<j>p€aTuiiov v8o)p. Moreover, that men used to drink melted 

snow too, is shown by Alexis, in his Woman eating Man- 

dragora — : 

Sure is not man a most superfluous plant. 

Constantly using wondrous contradictions. 

Strangers we love, and our own kin neglect; 

Though having nothing, still we give to strangers. 

We bear our share in picnics, though we grudge it, 

And show our grudging by our sordidness. 

And as to what concerns our daily food. 

We wish our barley-cakes should white appear. 

And yet we make for them a dark black sauce. 

And stain pure colour with a deeper dye. 

Then we prepare to drink down melted snow ; 

Yet if our fish be cold, we storm and rave. 

Sour or acid wine we scorn and loathe. 

Yet are delighted with sharp caper sauce. 

And so, as many wiser men have said, 

Not to be bom at all is best for man ; 

The next best thing, to die as soon as possible. 

And Bexicrates, in the play entitled The Men deceived W 
Themselves, says — 

But when I'm drank I take a draught of snow. 
And Egypt gives me ointment for my head. 
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And Euthycles, in his Prodigal Men, or The Letter, e 



And that excellent writer Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, shows 
that he waa afiquflinted with the fashion of drinking snow. 
But Chares of Mitylene, in his History of Alexander, has told 
na how we are to proceed in order to keep snow, when he 
is relating the siege of the Indian city Petra. For he says that 
Alexander dug'^thirty lai-ge trenches olose to one another, and 
filled them with snow, and then he heaped on the snow branches 
of oak ; for that in that way snow would laat a long time. 

98. And that they used to cool wine, for the sake of 
ilriuking it in a colder state, is asserted by Stmttis, in his 
Payohaetfe, or Cold Hunters— 

But on Lbs contraiy, ve use our veils I 

To VDul it in, &nd then we mix with BnoT. ^ 
And Lysippus says, in his Bacchffi— 

A. HermoD, what ia the matter? Where are wel 

B. Nothing 'b the matter, only that your father 

Haa just dropb down into the well to cool himself, 
Aa men cool wine in aununer. 
IJDipbiluB saya, in his Little Monument — 
Cool the wine quick, Doris. 
d Protagoras in the second book of hia Comic Histories, 
a; the voyage of king Antiochus down the river, snya 
dng about tlie contrivances for procuring cold water, jn 
( terms ; — " For during the day they expose it to the 
>, and then at night they skim off the tliiokest part which 
^iBes to the surface, and expose the rest to the air, in lai^e 
88*thea ewers, on the highest parts of the house, and two 
"laves are kept sprinkhng the vessels with water the whole 
"'git. And at daybreak tbey bring them down, and again 
they skim off the sediment, making the water very thin, and 
ssceedingly wholesome, and then they immerse the ewera iu 
^raw, and after that they use the water, which has become so 
cold lis not to require snow to cool it." And Anaiilas speaks 
'f Water from cistemB, in his Flute Player, using the following 
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And, in a mbsequent peasage, lie says-^ . . 

PerhapB the dflteni water is all lost. 

But ApoUodoroB of Gela meDtions the ciatem itself Aoxjcos^ 

as we call it, in his Female Deserter, saying-^ 

In haste I loosed the backet of-the ciBtem, 
And then that of the well ; and took good care 
To have the ropes all ready to let down. 

99. Myrtilus, hearing this conversation, said^-^And T too, 
being very fond of salt-fish, my friends, wish to drink snow, 
acoonUng to the practice of Simonides. And Ulpian said, — 
The word <^tXo*apt;(09, fond of salt-Jlsk, is used by Antiphanee^^ 
in his Omphale, where he says — 

I am not anxious for salt-fish^ my girL 

But Alexis, in his Gynaecocracy, speaks of one man as Coy*^ 
Topixps, or fond of sauce made from salt-fish, saying-* 

But the Cilician here, this Hippocles, 
This epicure of salt-hsh sauce, this actor. 

But what you mean by " according to the practioe of Si- 
monides," I do not know. No ; for you do not care, sboS 
Myrtilus, to know anything about history, you glutton ; tx 
you are a mere lickplatter; and as the Samian poet Aisius, 
that ancient bard, would call you, a flatterer of fat. But 
Callistratus, in the seventh book of his Miscellanies, sayt that. 
Simonides tho poet, when feasting with a party at a season of 
violently hot weather, while the cup-bearers were pouring out 
for the rest of the guests snow into their liquor, an(^ did not 
do so for him, extemporised this epigram ; — 

The cloak with which fierce Boreas clothed the brow 

Of high OlympuB, pierced ill-clothed man 
While in its native Thrace ; 'tis gentler now. 

Caught by the breeze of the Pierian plain. 
Let it be mine ; for no one will commend 
The man who gives hot water to a friend. 

So when he had drunk, Ulpian asked him again where tiie 

word ia'i(roAo?;(os is used, and also, what are the lines of Asin& 

in which he uses the word KvuroKoKai ? These, said Myrtilus, 

are the verses of Asius, to which 1 alluded : — 

Lame, branded^ old, a vagrant beggar, next 

Came the cnisocolaz^ when Meles held 

His marriage feast, seeking for gifts of soup. 

Not waiting for a friendly invitation j - ■ . * 

There in the midst the hungry hero stood. 

Shaking the mud from off his ragged dboak. 
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And the word itruroXoijitK is used Ly SopiiHuB, in hia Pliilar- 
chus, in this passage, — 

Yaa tm a glutton and a fat4ick«E. 
And in the play which is entitled, The Men running to- 
gether, he has used the word lo'iaoXoi.fjia, in the following 
lines : — 

That pandar, vith bis fat-licking propcDsitics, 
Has bid me get for lilm tbia black bioad-pudding. 
AntiphaneR too usea the word kvutoXoixo^j in his Bonihylium. 
Now that men drank alao sweet wine' while eating is 
proved by what Alexia saya in hia Dropidas — 
The canrtesan came in iritli Bweet vine laden. 
In a large eilver cap, named petachnon, 
Host beaateona to behold. Not a flat diih, 
Nor loug-neck'd bottle, but betneea Uie two. 
100. After this a. clieesecake was served up, made of milk 
and sesame and honey, wbicb the Romans cull libum. And 
Cynulcua said, — Fill yourself now, Ulpian, with your na- 
tive ChthorodlapBus ; a word which is not, I swear by Ceres, 
used by any one of the aacient writers, unless, indeed, it 
should cliance to be found in thoBo who have compiled his- 
tories of the adhirs of Fhienicia, sucii as Saucboniatbo and 
Moehua, youi- own fellow-countrynaen. And Ulpian said, — 
Bnt it seems to me, you dog-fly, that we have had quita 
enough of honey-cakes : but 1 should like to eat some groats, 
with a sufficient admixture of the husks and kernels of pine- 
coaes. And when that dish was brought — Give me, said he, 
come crust of bread hollowed out like a spoon ; for I will n«t 
say, give rne a spoon Qiwrrpov) ; since that word is not iised 
by any of the writers previous to our own tima Tou have a 
very bad memory, my friend, quoth ^Emilianus ; have you 
not always admired J^'icander the Colophonian, the Epic 
ks a man very fond of ancient authors, and a man too 
y extensive learning himself i And indeed, you have 
y quoted liim as having used the word irtiripiov, for 
er. And this same poet, in the first book of his CeorgicB, 
tking of this use of gi'oats, has used also the word /iva-rpov, 
aojing— 

Bnt wion jou eecb to dress a dainty dish 
Of new-Blain kid, or tender house-fed lamb, 
Or poultrjr, liake Bome unripe grains, and pound them, 
' And «trtw them tJl in htiiovr plates, and etir them. 
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Mingled wiUi fivgniit oil. Then pour theieQin 
Warm broth, which take from out the dish b^ore joa. 
That it be not too hot, and so boil over. 
Then put thereon a lid, for when they're roasted. 
The grains swell mightily; then slowly eat them. 
Patting them to yoor mouth with hollow spoon. 

In these words, my fine fellow, Nicander describes to us tb.^ 

way in which tiiey ate groats and peeled barley; bidding tb.^ 

eater pour on it soup made of kid or lamb^ or of some poultry 

or other. Then, says he, pound the grains in a mortar, &a«3> 

having mingled oil with them, stir them up tiU they boiL ^ 

and mix in itie broth made after this recipe as it gets wanc^^ 

making it thicker with the spoon ; and do not pour in an;|^'- 

thing else ; but take the broth out of the dish before you, so 

as to guard against any of the more &tty parts boilii^ OTeir:-. 

And it is for this reason, too, that he chaiges us to keep 5.'<^ 

close while it is boiling, by putting the lid on the dish ; fo^^r 

that barley grains when roasted or heated swell very mucfcx-- 

And at last, when it is moderately warm we are to eat vt^ 

taking it up in hollow spoons. 

And Hippolochus the Macedonian, in his letter to LynoeuA^ 

in which he gives an account of some Macedonian banqn^'^ 

which surpassed all the feasts which had ever been heard o^ 

in extravagance, speaks of golden spoons (which he als^> 

calls fivarpa) having been given to each of the guests. Bu-'^ 

since you, my friend, wish to set up for a great admirer of th^ 

ancients, and say that you never use any expressions whict»- 

are not the purest Attic, what is it that Nicophon saya^ th< 

poet I mean of the old comedy, in his Cherogastores, or th< 

Men who feed themselves by manual Labour? For I 

him too speaking of spoons, and using the word fjuvcnrpovf wheC*- 

he says — 

Dealers in anchoyies, dealers in wine ; 

Dealers in figs, and dealers in hides ; 

Dealers in meal, and dealers in spoons Oxwrrpunr^Kiis) ; 

Dealers in books, and dealers in sieves ; 

Dealers in cheesecakes, and dealers in seeds; 

For who can the fivarpuoTrmXai be, but the men who sell 

fivcrrpa'i So learning fi*om them, my fine Syrian- Atticist, th^ 

use of the spoon, pray eat your groats, that you may not> 

say- 
But I am languid, weak for want of food. 

101, And I have been surprised at your not asking where 
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the word x°*'V^' (/'"oati, comes from. Whether it is a Me- 
gu-iaa word, or whether it comes from Thessaly, os Mjrtilua 
does. And TJlpion aaid, — I will stop eating if you will tell me 
\iy ■whom these Megarian, or ThesKiliaii groats are spoken of. 
And jGnulianus said, — But I will not refuse you; for seeing 
a very splendid preparation for supper, I wish that you should 
arm yourself for the fray, being filled with barley like a game 
cock ; and I wish you to instruct ua about the dishes which 
ife are going to partake of. And he, getting out of temper, 
said, — Whence do you get this word eSeo-fiaTo J for one has no 
breathing time allowed one while constantly forced to ask 
these questions of these iate-learned sophiats. But, says jEmi- 
lianws, I can easily answer you this question ; but I will first 
apeak of the word )pvSpo% quoting you these lines of Anti- 
phases, cut of his Antea, — 

A . What have yon in yoor 'basfcets there, my friend I 

B. !□ thrco of them I've good Megariui groats. 
.4. Do they not aiy TheBRalian are the beat? 

B. I also hare Home eimilago feteh'd 
From the far dintanC land Phtsnicia. 

But the same play is also attributed to Alexis, though iu 
sotno few places the text is a little different. And, again, Alexia 
sa-ya, in his play called The Wicked Woman — 

There's a large parcel of Tbea>ialian groats. 
But Aristophanes, in his Daitaleia, calls soup j^wSpo?, say- 



Se also speaks of similago ; and so, though I do not remem- 
Iwr his exact words, does Strattis, in his Anthroporaistes, or 
^bn-destroycT. And so does Alexis, in his Isostasium. But 
Stiattia uses atfuSaXiSoi as the genitive case, in these word»^ 

Of Uieae tiro Beds of geotlc ecmidalls. 
Ibo nari iSia-fiaTa is used.- by Autiphanes, in his Twins, 
iriievhesays — 

Uany nice eatables I bare enjoy'd. 

And had now Ihrcc oi foor most plemaat draaghta; 

And feel qoile friskj, eating as much food 

As a whole troop of elephmite. 

So now we may bring this book to an end, and let it have its 

VOL. L — ^ATH. P 
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termination with the discussionB about eatables; and 
next book shall begin the description of the Banquet. 

Do not do so, Athen»uB, before you have told us of the^ 
Macedonian banquet of Hippdochus. — Well, if this is jovr " 
wish, TimocratoSy we will prepare to gratify ik 



BOOK IV. 



1. HiPPOLOCHUS the Macedonian, my firiend Timocrates, lived 
in the time of Lynceus and Douris of Samoa, pupils of 
Theophrastus^ the Eresian. And he had made a baigain with 
Lynceus, as one may learn from his letters, that if ever he 
was present at any very expensive banquet, he would relate 
to him the whole of the preparations which were made ; and 
Lynceus in return made him the same promise. And there 
are accordingly some letters of each of them on the subject 
of banquets; in which Lynceus relates the banquet which 
was given at Athens by Lamia the Attic female fluto-player 
to King Demetrius, sumamed Poliorcetes, (and Lamia was 
the mistress of Demetrius.) And Hippolochus reports the 
marriage feast of Caranus the Macedonian. And we have 
also met with other letters of Lynceus, written to the same 
Hippolochus, giving an account of the banquet of King 
Antigonus, when he celebrated the Aphrodisian festival at 
Athens, and also that given by King Ptolemy. And I will 
show you the very letters themselves. But as the letter 
of Hippolochus is very scarce, I will run over to you the 
principal things which are contained in it^ just for the sake 
of conversation and amusement at the present time. 

2. In Macedonia, then, as I have said, Caranus. made a 
marriage feast; and the guests invited were twenty in 
number. And as soon as they had sat down, a silver bowl 
was given to each of them as a present. And Carantis had 
previously crowned every one of them, before they entered 
the dining-room, with a golden chaplet, and each chaplet was 
valued at five pieces of gold. And when they had emptied 

^ Theophrastus was a disciple of Aristotle^ and succeeded him as head 
of the Lyceamj sa that this time would be about 810 d.c. 
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tliB bowls, then there ivas giveii to each of the gueata a. loaf 
IDA brazen |>latter of Corinthian workmanship, of the same 
tin; and poultrj, itnd ducks, and besides that, pigeons, &ud 
a goose, and quantitieB more of the same kind of food heaped 
up abundantly. And each of the guests taking what was set 
before hiffij with the brazen platter itself also, gave it to the 
davea who waited behind hjm. Many other dishes of -va- 
rioDB iorta were also served np to eat And after them, a 
Mcond platter was placed before each guest, made of silver, 
on irliich again there was placed a second large loaf, and on 
that geese, nnd hares, and kids, and other rolls curiously 
made, and doves, and turtledoves, aud partridges, tmd every 
other kind of bird imaginable, in the great^ abundance. 
Those also, says Hippolochua, we gave to the slaves; and 
ilien we had eaten to satiety, we washed our hands, and 
chiplets were brought in in great numbers, made of all sorts 
of iowera from ail countiies, and on each chapiet a circlet of 
gold, of about the same weight as the first ohaplet. And 
Sippolocbns having stated after this that Proti^B, the de- 
scendant of that celebrated Prateas the son of Lauioe, who 
hill been tlie nuree of Alexander the king, was a most catra- 
oriinary drinker, as also his grandfather Proteaa, who was the 
fiiaid of Alexander, had been; and that he pledged every 
one present, proceeds to write as follows : — 

3. " And while we were now all amusing oureelvea with 
agreeable triding, some flute-playing women and musicians, 
and acme Bhodian players on the sambuca come in, naked as 
I iuiraed, but some said that they had tunica on. And they 
hftviiig played a prelude, departed; and otJiers came in in 
sacoession, each of them bearing two bottles of perfume, 
bound with a golden thong, and one of the cruets was silver 
ind the other gold, each holding a cotyla,' and they presented 
them to each of the guests. And then, instead of supper, there 
w» brought in a great treasure, a silver platter with a goldesi 
edge of no inconsiderable depth, of such a size as to receive 
the entire bulk of a roast boar of huge size, which lay in it 
on his back, showing his belly uppermost, stuffed with many 
good things. For in the belly there were roasted thrushes, 
and paunches, and a most countless number of figpeokers, 
aud the yolks of eggs ^read on the top, and oystt'ts, and 
' A cotylSilield about half u plat. 
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periwinkles. And to eveiy one of the gaests was preBeoiod 
a boor staffed in this way, nice and hot, together with the 
dish on which he was served up. And after this we dnnk 
wine, and each of us received a hot kid, on another platter 
like that on which the boar had been served . up^ with some 
golden spoons. Then Garanus seeing that we were coramped 
for the want of room, ordered canisters and bread-baskets to 
be given to each of us, made of strips of ivozy oorioady 
plaited together; and we were veiy much delisted at sU 
this, and applauded the bridegroom, by whose means we were 
thus enabled to preserve what had b^n given to us. Then 
chaplets were again brought to us, and another pair of craete 
of perfume, one silver and one gold, of the same wei^t tf 
the former pair. And when quiet was restored, there entered 
some men, who even in the Potfeast^ at Athens bad borne t 
part in the solemnities, and with them there came in aome 
ithyphallic dancers, and some jugglers, and some Gonjuzing 
women also, tumbling and standing on their heads on swordis 
and vomiting fire out of their mouths, and they, too^ were 
naked. 

4. And when we were relieved from their exhibition, then 
we had a fresh drink offered to us, hot and strongs and 
Thasian, and Mendsean, and Lesbian wines were placed upon 
the board, very large golden goblets being brought to evei^ 
one of us. And after we had drunk, a glass goblet of two 
cubits in diameter, placed on a silver stand, was- served up, fnK 
of roast fishes of every imaginable sort that could be ool*' 
lected. And there was also given to every one a silver bread- 
basket full of Cappadocian loaves ; some of which we ate and 
some we delivered to the slaves behind us. And when we 
had washed our hands, we put on chaplets ; and then again we 
received golden circlets twice as large as the former onea^ and 
another pair of cruets of perfume. And when quiet was 
restored, Proteas leaping up from his couch, asked for a cap 
to hold a gallon; and having filled it with Thasian wine, and 
having mingled a little water with it, he drank it o£^ saying- 
He who drinks most will be the happiest. 
And Caranus said — " Since you have been the first to drink, 
do you be the first also to accept the cup as a gift ; and tKua 

^ Held on the thirteenth day of the month Anthesterion ; being tlie 
first day of the great festival Anthesteria. 
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also ehall be the present for all tlie rest who drink too." 
And when this liad been said, at once nine of the guests rose 
up snatching at the oups, and each one trying to foreatall the 
other. But one of those who were of the party, liko an 
unlucky man as ho nas, as he was unable to dnak, sat down 
and cried becBuae he had no goblet; nnd so Caranus pre- 
sented him with an empty goblet After this, a dancing 
party of a hundred men came in, singing an epitbalamium 
iu beautiful tuue. And after them there eame io dancing girls, 
Bome arranged so as to represent the Nereids, and others 
in the guise of the nymphs. 

5, And as the drinking went on, and the shadows were 
beginning to fall, they opened tlie chamber where everything 
^as encircled all round with whito cloths. Aud when these 
curtains were drawn, the torches appeared, the pui'titions 
having been secretly removed by mechanism. And there 
were seen Cupids, and Dianas, and Pans, and Mercuries, and 
numbers of statues of that kind, holding toi-ohes in silver 
candlesticks. And while we were admiring the ingenuity of 
the contrivance, some real Erymanthean boars were brought 
round to each of the guests on square platters with golden 
edges, pierced through and through with silver darts. And 
what waa tbe strangest thing of all was, that those of us who 
were almost helpless and stupefied with wine, the moment 
that we saw any of these things which were brought in, 
became all in a moment sober, standing upright^ as it is said. 
And BO the slaves cranuned them into the baskets of good 
omen, until the usual signal of the termination of the feast 
BOiinded. For you know that that is the Macedonian custom 
at large parties. 

And Caranus, who had begun drinking in small goblets, 
ordered the slaves to bring roimd the wine rapidly. .And so 
we drank pleasantly, taking our present liquor as a sort of 
satidote to our previous hard drinking. And while we were 
thus engaged, Mandrogcnes the buHoou came in, the de- 
Bcendant, as is reported, of that celebrated Strato tbe Athe- 
nian, and he caused ns much laughter. And after this he 
danced with his wife, a woman who was already more than 
eighty years of age. Andiat last the tables, to wind up the 
whole entertainment, were brought in. And sweetmeats iu 
pluted baskets made of ivory were distributed to every one. 
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And cheesecakes of eveiy kind known, Cretan csheeeecakfia, 
itfid your Samian ones, my friend Lynoeua, and Attio ones, 
with the proper boxes, or dishes, suitable to each kind of 
oonfection. And after this we all rose np and departed,. quits 
sobered, by Jove, by the thoughts of, and our anxiety about, 
the treasures which we had received. 

But you who never go out of Athens think yoniBBlfhti^ 
when you hear the precepts of Theophrastus, and when yoa 
eat thyme, and salads, and nice twisted loavies, solenminDg 
the Lensean festival, aud the Potfeast at the Anthesteria. 
But at the banquet of Caranus, instead of our portiooB of 
meat, we carried off actual riches, and are now looking, some 
for houses, and some for lands, and some of us are seddng to 
buy slaves." 

6. Now if you consider this, my fiiend Timocratea^ with 
which of the Greek feasts that you ever heard of do you think 
this banquet, which has just been described to 'you, can bo 
compared ? When even Antiphanes the comic writer jokingiy 
said in the (Enomaus, or periiaps it is in the Pelops — 

What could the Greeks, of sparing tables fond. 
Eaters of saladt), do 1 where yoa may get 
Four scanty chops or steaks for one small penny. 
But among the ancestors of our nation 
Men roasted oxen, deer, and lambs entire. 
And last of all the cook, outdoing all 
His predecessors, set beifbre the king 
A roasted camel, smoking, hump and all. 

And Aristophanes, in his Achamians, extolling the magnifi- 
cence of the barbarians, says — 

A, Then be received me, and to dinner tsk'd me^ 
And set before us whole fat oxen roasted. 

B, Who ever saw a roasted ox ] The braggart ! 
A, I'll take my oath be likewise put on table 

A bird three times as burly as Cleonymus ; 
Its name, I well remember, was Th' Impostor. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Protesilaus, ridiculing the feas* 
made at the marriage of Iphicrates when he married tb* 
daughter of Cotys king of the Thracians, says — > 

7. If you do this as I bid you. 
You will ask us all to a supper, 
ISot to such as that in Thrace, 
Given by Iphicrates — 
Though, ibdeed, they say that 
Was a very noble feast. 
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For that all along llie matket 
Purple uarpetfi tb<jre were sprevl 
To die Darthem corner; 
And a, countless host of men 
With dirty hands and hair uneomh'd 
Supped on butter. There vera too. 
Brazen gobleta, iaige ua eiBtema, 
Holding plenty fat a do^en 
Of the hardest drinkers knoin. 
Cotfs. too, himself waa there, 
Oirt arouiid, and bearing kindl; 
BAcli Boup in a gold tureen ; 
Tasting all the biimming cupa. 
So 03 to be the hr^t to yield 
Of all the gqests t' intojuoitioa 
There vae Aatigeaidea 
Belightiog all with hia soft fiale, 
Argas BnDg. and from Achamaj 
CcphUodotus struck the lyie, 
Celebrating Laoedsmon 
And the wide luid of the Heraclidi^ 
And at other times tbey sung 
Of the Bevea-gated Thebes, 
Changing thus their strain and thane. 
Large was the dov;ry which 'tis said 
Fell to ths lucky bridegroom's share : 
First, two herds of theatnut hotsea. 
And a herd of horned gonta. 
A golden shield, a wide^eck'd howl, 
, A jar of snow, a pot of millet, 
A deep pit fiilt of leeks and onions, 
And a hecatomb of polypi. 
This they say that Cut? s did. 
King of Thrace, in heartfelt joy 
At Iphierates's wedding. 
Bat a &neT feast by ^ 
Shall be in oar master's bODses ; 
For there's nothing good or fina 
Which our bouse does stand in noed of. 
Tbere is scent of Syrian myrrh, 
There is incense, there is spice ; 
There are delicate cakea ajid loaves. 
Cakes of meal and polypi. 
Tripe, and fat, and sausages, ' 

Sonp, and beet, and figs, and pes£0. 
Garlic, Tarious kinds of tuoniaa. 
Ptisan, pulse, and hiast, and muffins, 
Beaas, and various kinds irf vetches. 
Honey, cheese, and cheesecakes ton, 
Wheat, and nuts, and barley -groatK, 
Roasted crabs, and mullets boil'd. 
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Boasted cnttle-fish, boil'd tnrbot. 
Frogs, and perch, and mussels too. 
Sharks, and roach, and gudgeons too. 
Fish from doves and cndcoos named, 
Pliuce, and flounders, shrimps, and xaj8» 
Then, besides these dainty fiih 
There is many another dish,-^ 
Honeycombs and juicy grapes, 
Figs and cheesecakes, apples, pears. 
Cornels, and the red pom^ranate, 
Popples, creeping thyme, and parsley. 
Peaches, olives, plums and raisins, 
Leeks and onions, cabbages, 
Strong smelling assafoetida. 
Fennel, eggs, and lentils cool. 
And vell-roasied grasshoppers^ 
Gardamums and sesame, 
Geryces, salt» and limpets firm. 
The pinna, and the oyster bright, 
The periwinkle, and the whelk ; 
And besides this a crowd of birds. 
Doves and ducks, and geese and sparrows. 
Thrushes, larks, and jays, and swans. 
The pelican, the crane and stork. 
Wagtails and ousels, tits and finches ; 
And to wash all these dainties down 
There's wine, both native and imported. 
White and red, and sweet and acid. 
Still or effervescent. 

8. But Lynceus, ia his Centaur^ ridicullDg the Attic ba-'i'' 

quets, says — 

A» Ton cook, the man who makes the sacrifice 
And seeks now to receive me as my host. 
Is one of Rhodes. And I, the guest invited. 
Am call'd a citizen of fair Perinthus. 
And neither of us likes the Attic suppers ; 
For melancholy is an Attic humour; 
May it be always foreign unto me. 
They place upon the table a large platter 
Holding five smaller plates within its space. 
One full of garlic, while another holds 
Two boil'd sea-urchins ; in the third, a cake ; 
The fourth displays ten cockles to the guest^ 
The last has caviar. — ^While I eat this, 
He fidls on that : or while he dines on thi^ 
I make that other dish to disappear. 
But I would rather eat up both myself. 
Only I cannot go beyond my powers; 
For I have not five mouths, nor twice five lips. 
True, these detain the eyes with various Edghta, 
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Hut looking at them ie nat eaUog them : 

I hut Bppeaiie mj eyss and not, my belly. 

What Bhiill I do theni Have jou oysters! Give me 

A plate uf tbem, I beg ; aad Uiat: a large one ; 

Have you some urchins 1 

B. Here's a dieli of them 
To which you're welcome ; this 1 hought myself. 
And paid eight obols for it la the maiket. 
A. Pot then this dish ou (able by itself, 

That all may eat the saroo at once, oail not 
One half the gge>iU eat one thini;, half another. 

Bnt Dromeas the paraaitCj when some oue once asked hinij 
!ia Hegesander the Delphian relates, whether the bantpiets ' 
the city or at Chalcia were the beat, said that tho prelude to 
the banquets at Chaloia was superior to the whole entertain- 
ment in the city, calling the multitudes of oysters served up, 
and the great variety of fish, the prelude to the banquet. 

9. But DiphiluH, ia his Female Deserter, introduces » 
cook, and represents him as Baying — 

A. What is the number of the guests invitrd 

To this fine marriage feast 1 And ate they all 

Athenian eitixena, or are there some 

Foreigners and acccUauLsl 

B. What is that to yon. 

Since yen are hut the cook to dress the dinner 1 
A. It is the first part of my art, father, 

»To know the taste of those who are to eaL 
Foe Instance, if you ask a Rhodian, 
Set a fine shad or icbias bcrore him, 
Well boird and hot, tho moment that he enters. 
That's what he likes ; he'll like it better so 
Than if you add a cup of myrine wine. 
A, Well, that idea of shads is not a bad one. 
B. Thco, if a Uyzantiae should be your guest, 
Steep all you offer such a man in wormwood. 
And tot yoor dishes taste of salt and garlie. 
For fish are all so plenty in their country, 
That the men all are full of rheum and phlegm 
And Menander says, in his Trophoniua — 

A. This feaat is for a guest's reception. 

B, What);aeat] whence comes he 1 for those points, heliove mc 
Do make a mighty dllTerenee to the cook. 
For instance, if some guests from tho islands come 
Who always feed on fish of every sort 
Fresh from the sea, such men like not salt dishes, 
Itut think them make.slilfts. Give such men their food 
Well-season'd, forced, aud stuft'd with choloeat spioea. 
But if you ask a guest from Arcady 
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He is a stnnger to the sea, and Iotcb 
Limpets and shell-fish ;~ but the rich Ionian 
Will look at nought bat Lydiaa luxuries, 
Bich, stimulating, amatoiy meats. 

10. The ancients used food ealeulated to proroke the appe- 
tite, as for instance salt olives, which they call colymbadfiB : 
and accordingly Aristophanes says, in his Old Age — 

Old man, do you like flabby oonrtesans, 

Or tender maidens, firm as well-cured oliyes % 

And Philemon, in his Follower, or Sauce, says — 

A, What did you think, I pray, of that boil'd fish % 

B, He was but small ; do*st hear mel And the pickle 
Was white, and much too thick ; there was no smtU 
Of any spice or seasoning at all. 

So that the guests cried out, — ^How pure your brine is t 

They also eat common grasshoppers and the monkey gnia* 

hopper as procreatives of the appetite. Aristophanes w^ '^ 

his Anagyrus — 

How can you, in Gbd's name, like grasshoppen, 
Catching them with a reed, and cercopes 1 ^ 

But the cercope is a little animal like a grasshopper or 
prickly roach, as Speusippus tells us in the fourth book of to 
Similitudes ; and Epilycus mentions them in his Ooraliscud* 
And Alexis says in his Thrason — 

1 never saw, not even a cercope 

A greater chatterer than you, woman, 

Nor jay, or nightingale, or dove, or grasshopper. 

And Nicostratus says, in his Abra— 

The first, a mighty dish shall lead the way, 
Holding an urchin, and some sauce and capers, 
A cheesecake, fish, and onions in rich stuffing. 

11. And that they used to eat, for the sake of encouraging 
the appetite, rape dressed with vinegar and mustard, is plainly 
stated by Nicander, in the second book of his Georgics, wher^ 
he says — 

The rape is a miz'd breed from radishes; 
It's grown in garden beds, both long and stiff; 
One sort they wash and dry in the north wind, 
A friend to winter and to idle servants : 
Then it revives when soak'd in water warm. 
Cut thou the roots of rape, and gently scrape 

X The cercope, or monkey-grasshopper, was so called from having ^ 
long tail like a monkey (ic^picwf ). 
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The not }>at juiceless rind in Bhavings thin ; 
Thea dry thorn in the sun a. little while, • 
Than dip them in hot water, and in brine. 
And pack them elasolj ; oc at other timca 
Pour in now wine and vinegar, half and baJf, 
Into one Tessel, and put Ball on the top, 
AM often 'twill be well to pound fresh raiaina. 
And odd them gently, scatteiing in Eome seeds 
Of biting muBtitrd ; and aonie dregs of vinegar, 
To reach tlio head and touab the vigorDut bruin : 
A go[>dly dish for Ihoec who nant a dinner. 
And Diphilus or Sosippus, in the FemaJo Deserter, Bays — 
Have yoU now any sharp fresh vinegar) 
I think, too. we've aome fig-tree juice, my boy. 
In these I'll press the meat aa tight as may bo ; 
And aome dried herbs I'll apread around the diab ; 
For of all condimenta theae do moat surely 
The body's senaitive parta and nerves eicite. 
Thej drive away unploaeant hoavinaas, 
And make the guests sit down with appetite. 
13. And Alexis, in hie TareDtines, wLen speoliing of their 
WqnetE, says that the Athenians used to dance at their 
drinidBg parties — 

A. For thie now is n common na.tiTB practice. 
At the divine and all-accomplish'tlADtens. 
They all rise up and dance together when 
I The Srst sweet aeent of wine dolh reach theii noEtrils. 

i^^^^_ £. Ton tell me of a strange and novel custom. 

^^^^^L A . Bo yon would say, indeed, if nncipeFted 

^^^^^K Yon on a soddea dropp'd in at a feant ; 

^^^^^P And beardless boys are sure to meet with favour t 

^^^^^F Bnt when I sea that rogue TheodotuB, 

^^^^^ Or Boma impnre and cheating parasite, 

P AffecUng nice and delicate aire, such loathing 

I Does seize me, that I'd gladly Beiza the man, 

I And nail him to the vilest eroBE. 

I And 

I &fihi 



And Antiphanea, in his Cariana, with reference to the Attic 
&fihion of dancing, turns one of the sophists into ridicule, aa 
dancing at a banquet, in tbe following verses — 









unnch capering, 
signs of shamo he shows ; 
He who was lactnring ua on Heraclitus, 
The only master of Theodectes' school, 
The spoutec of Enripidea'a pro' ' 



And it will not be foreign to the Bnbject to quote here what 
IB said hj EriphuB the conuc poet, in his (Eolus — 
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For 'tis an ancient proverb, and a wise one ; 
That old men seek for wine to make tliem dance. 
Spite of tlieir age, against their will, my father. 

And Alexis^ in the play entitled Isostasium^ says— <» 

They drank in picnic fitsliion, only seeking 
For some ezcase to dance. There was the name 
Of meat and vegetables ; fish, and crabs, 
Gadgeon and tench, and similago fine. 

13. But Matron the parodist^ says Plutarch, has given 

very agreeable account of an Attic banquet ; and as it i 

very rare I will not scruple, my friends, to repeat it to you- 

The feast for much and varied food renown'd. 

Given by Xenocles, Muse, resound ; * 

For when at Athens he his cards sent round, 

I went invited, hungry as a hound. 

Wliat loaves I saw, how large, how round, bow fine,*-^ 

So white, on them alone one well might dino ! ' 

Boreas, enamour'd of the well-baked train, 

Gazed on them fondly ; ' while along the plain 

The stately Xenocles survey'd the ground. 

And ]^laced the guests the goodly board aronnd. 

Near him the parasite Chserephoon stood. 

And like a cormorant gazed upon the food,* 

Ever at other's cost well pleased to eat : 

Meanwhile the cooks prepared the dainty treat. 

The skilful cooks, to whom is given all sway 

The sumptuous feast to quicken or delay. 

Then all the rest the herbs and greens did seize^ 

But me the solid meats did rather please ; -^ 

liich oysters guarded in their solid shell. 

While to Phoenician-brine I said farewell ; 

And threw away the urchin's tasteless meat. 

Which rattled falling at the servant's feet, 

Loud as the waves the rocky shore which flout,* 

While they in fun the prickly spines puU'd out. 

There came th' anchovy of Phaleric race 

Holding a dirty veil before its face,^ 

Friend of the Triton, to the Cyclops dear ; 
• ••••• 

And pinna's sweet, and cockles fat were there 
Which the wave breeds beneath its weedy bed, . 
The gristly turbot, and the mullet red. 
First in the fray on them I laid my hand. 
And called on Phoebus, by his slave to stand'; 
But when Sti^tocles, scorning fear, I saw 
Hold in his hand the mullet's luscious jaw, 

^ See Pope's Homer for his veraion of the different parts parodl 
Odyss. i. 1. « Iliad, x. 436. » lb. xx. 22«. 

• * Odyss. T. 51. « Iliad, xxiii. 51. • Odyss. I S?^ 
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I Bcltad it too, and while iL came *ptui, 

Qniufc with the daintj bit rgoieed my heart. 

There, too, the Bilver-footcd Thetis came, 

The fur-hair'd euttle-fish, the mighty dame, 

Fairest of Nercua' daughters, nooc but bhc 

Offish can both vith black and white agree.' 

There, too, the conger, Tityoa of tlie main. 

La; on nine tables and o'eraprcad the plain.* 

Next came tlic eel, who chatm'd the mighty Jotc, 

And aofteu'd his stera soul to tender love. 

So mighty that two wrestlers, of the days 

Of old Astjanai, could scarcely raiso 

Her from tlio ground and place her on the iioard, 

Hioe fathoms Ioqe, and full nine cubits broad. 

Up stairs, down stairs the busy cooks did hosle, 

While mote fresh dishes on the hoard the; placed. 

Kelt forty large black pots appear'd in view, 

And fbrt; platters from Eubica too. 

Then various Iris, Jotc'b commands to bear, 

In ehape of outtlo-fish flew through the air. 

The sMning perch, the black tail next apj;ear'd ; 

A mortal fish to Join immortals dared. 

Alone, apart in discoutented mood, 

A gloomy dish, the sullen tunny stood ; ' 

For ever sad with proud disdain he pined. 

And the lost arms for ever stung his mind. 

The shoi'k, to masons and upboldera dear. 

Good nurse of youth, Ihoush rough its skin appear;* 

Kov do I know on earth a, nicer food. 

Though what came neit is very near as good, 

A roasted cestrcas ; nor alone it lay, 

For twelve fine sargi came the self-same way.' 

And a dark amias, of every sea 

Vho knows the depths, great ITeptune's comrade he. 

And squills the minstrels of Olympian Jove, 

Whom none to look at, all to taste of, love. 

The chrj*Bophr}'B, for shining beauty famed, 

The crab's hard shell refusing to be tamed. 

All theso, and many more besides, I saw 

Crnsh'd in each bnnjry guest's dcvou ring jaw. 

The royal sturgeon led ibo second band. 

Towards nhoni, though nearly full, I stretch'd n:y hand ; 

He like ambrosia to my senses look'd. 

Which I had always thought for gods alone was cook'd. 

Then came ajamproy, large ond richly fed. 

As when he seeks the dragon's dauj;hter's bed. 

And next, (tho coddesses such KandaU wear,} 

Of mighty solus alitmand vcll-match'd pair. 
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Then the sea thrnshes young and fieroe^ who ^W 
Mid the deep rocks and tear their prey aliTe. 
The sargus, mormyraBy hippuma, npar, 
The shad, the gale ; so countless fishes are. 
The feast to view the guests' eyes jojrfol beamed. 
And all the house with the rich odour steam'd. 
The host bade all sit down : myself, I thought 
This woman's food, and something solid soughii 
Large in the centre lay a vacant space. 
Which herbs and saUds did with yerdure grace. 
Then a sea blackbird came, a morsel nice, 
And disappear* d, devoured in a trice. 
Then came a ham, f its foes a helpless pr^, 
And while it lasted none could ke^p away. 
But when the feast was o'er I wept with sorrow 
To think I could not eat on till to-morrow, 
But must fall back on barley-meal and cheese. 

Black broth subdued him and boil'd pettitoes ; 

Then came some ducks from Salamis, sacred ^et 

Borne by the cook, who with a cheerfol smile, 

Marshaird them where the Athenian phalanx stood ; 

And Cha^rephon survey'd the various food. 

That he might know to choose and eat the best ; 

Then like a lion leapt he on the feast,' 

And seized a mighty leg of turkey hot, 

To make his supper when he home had got. 

Then groats which Vulcan made into a cake. 

And in Attic pan full thirteen months did bake 

But when our wish for food was satisfied. 

We wash'd our hands in ocean's foaming tide ; 

One beauteous slave came round with rich perfume^ 

Another garlands strew'd around the room. 

Then foam'd around old Bacchus' rosy tide, ^ 

And each guest merrily with his fellow vied. 

Then the dessert was served; the juicy pear, 

The apple and pomegranate too were there. 

The grape, the nurse of Bacchus, and the plum. 

And fig, and medlar on the table come. 

But I ate nought, I was so full before^ 

Till I that lovely child of Ceres saw* 

A large sweet round and yellow cake ; how thea 

Could I from such a dish, my friends, abstain 1 

Had I ten mouths, aye, and as many hands, 

A brazen stomach within brazen bands,' 

They all would on that lovely cake have sprung. 

And so the feast of Stratocles I've sung. 

14. And Alexis, in his Men running together, ridiculing 

the Attic banquets, saya— ■ 

> Odyss. ix. 292. a niad, u. 489. '' 



1 vitih that I could get a brace of coolia. 
The olevcreat in their art to all the cil;. 
For be irbo n Theaealian would invite, 
Moat never ettut his Tare in Attic faaliion. 
Nor practise over strict economy ; 
But have in all things a vell-order'd feast. 
And the Thessalians are tnily fond of eating; as Eriphua 
atjs in his Light-armed Soldier, thus — 

It ia not Corinth now, nor Laia here, 
Nor an; feaat of sumptuoua Thessalians, 
Whose habita well I know. 
And the author, whoever he was, of the play called The 
£«ggu^ whii:h ia ascribed to Chionides, says that the Athe- 
nians, when they place a banquet for Castor and Pollux in their 
Prytaneum, serve up on tho tables cheese and barley-cakea, 
and olives which hava fallen, and leeks, for the sake of re- 
minding peopie of the ancient maniier of living. And Solon 
enjoins tbem to serve up barley-cakes to those who eat in 
the prytaneum ; and besides that, to place bread on the table 
MfestivalB, in imitation of Homer; for he, too, when collecting 
^ cbie& around Agamemnon, says — 

The cakes were baked. 
And Chryaippias, in the fourth book of his treatise on Beauty 
Mid Pleasure, says — " But at Athens they say that two fes- 
tivftls are celebrated there (neitiier of them of great antiquity), 
one at the Lyceum and one in the Academy, and when the 
confectioner had brought into the Academy a dish for some 
other purpose, all those who were offering sacrifice at once 
broke the dish, because something had been introduced 
which did not belong to the city, and everything which 
came from afar ought to have been kept away. And that 
the cook at the Lyceum having prepared somo salt-fish in 
order to serve up a dish of it, was scourged as a man who 
used bis invention in a very wicked manner." And Plato, in 
the second book of his Repubhe, represents his new citizens as 
jeasting, and writes — "You make your men feast without any 
second course, says he. You say the truth, I replied; I 
forgot that they will have a second course— namely, siUt, and 
olivee, and cheese, and onions; and besides, they will boil 
audi vegetables as are found in the fields; and moreover, we 
shall serve up some sweetmeats to them, — figs, and beans, 
and vetches. They ahall roast myrtle-berries too and beech- 
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acorns at the fire, drinking moderately all the time. And in 
this manner they shall pass their lives in peace, growing old, 
as it is probable they wHl, in the enjoyment of good health, 
and transmit a good constitution to their posterity." 

15. We must next speak of the LaoedsBmonian. banquets 
Now Herodotus, in the ninth book of his Histories, speaking of 
the preparation of Mardonius, and mentioning the banquJets of 
the Lacedsemonians, says — " Xerxes, when fleeing from Greece^ 
lefb all his equipment to Mardonius. And when Pausanias 
beheld the appointments of Mardoniu8*s tent, and his tent 
itself all furnished with gold and silver and embroidered cur- 
tains, he ordered the bakers and confectioners to prepare him 
a supper exactly as they had been in the habit of preparing 
for Mardonius. And when they had done as they weare com- 
manded, Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold and silver 
all ready laid and covered, and the silver tables, and the 
superb banquet which was prepared, marvelUng at what he 
saw, by way of ridicule ordered his own slaves to prepare 
a banquet in the Lacedaemonian &shion. But when it was 
made ready, Pa,usanias laughed, and sent for all the generals 
of the Greeks ; and when they were come he showed them 
both the banquets which were prepared before him, and said: 
Greeks, I have assembled you, because I was desirous to 
exhibit to you the foUy of the general of the Medea ; who, 
while he was used himself to live in the manner which yoa 
behold, came against us who are in the habit of living in ihe 
hard way which you see here." 

And some say that a citizen of Sybaris, who was stayii^ at 
Sparta, and who dined at their Phiditia, said — " It is natural 
enough for the Lacedsemonians to be the bravest of men ; 
for any man in his senses would rather die ten thousand 
times over, than live in such a miserable way as this." 

16. And Polemo, in his treatise on the Wicker Carriage 
mentioned by Xenophon, says "that Cratinus in his TlvA 
mentioning the feast which is called by the LacedsemoniaiA 
Copis, speaks as follows — 

Tell me, I pray you, is it tme that all 

The strangers in that country, who arrive. 

Hay banquet at the Copis at their pleasure ? 

And at their parties do there hang around 

Cakes fiz'd on pegs, that every one who will, 

Toung men and old, may take a bite at them X ^ ' 
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And Eupolia says in his Helots — 

And let a Copis lie this day prcpBred. 
Now the Copie is a peculiar sort of eiitertainment, jiist 
SB that which is called Aiclou. And when it takes place, 
first of all they erect tents neoi' the temple of the god; and 
in them they place beds of lenves; and on thom they strew 
carpets, and then they feast those who recline on them, not 
only those who arrive, being natives of the coiintryj hut those 
fiareigners also who are sojourning in the place. And at 
these copides they sacrifice goats, but no other victim ; and 
they give portions of its flesh to every one, and they distri- 
bute also what they call a physicillus, which is a little loaf 
like an encris, made of oil and honey, only rounder in shape. 
And they give to every one who is present a newly made 
cheese, and a slice of pannch, and black-pudding, and sweet- 
meats, and dried figs, and beans, and green kidney- beans. 
And any one of the rest of the Spartans who chooses, par- 
takes of this Copis. 

" They also celebrate copides in the city at the festival 
called Tithenidia,' which is celebrated on behalf of the chil- 
dren. For the nurses at this season bring the male children 
into the fields, and to the Diana sumamed Corythallia; 
whose temple is near the fountain called Tiassua, in ihe ports 
towards Cleta ; and there they celebrate copides, in a man- 
v4tt Bimilar to those which have been already mentioned. 
^ft^U.they sacrifice small sucking-pigs, and they also at the 
^^^K^ set before the guests some of the loaves ^led ipnitie, 
^H^Kthk aiclon is called fay all the otlier Dorians Stvjryoi'. At 
iO events Epicharmus, in his Hope, says — 

For iome one of his own accord baa ask'd jou to an iJiiXar, 
And do llou gladly go in haste of jour accord W eat it. 
And be repeats the same lines in his Peiiallua. But at 
lAoedsemon, after supper is over, they set what they call 
<UK?uiv (not aoiXoi') before all those who come to the Phidi- 
^Hun; namely, loaves of bread in a small basket, aud a slice 
" meat for each person. And an attendant follows the servant 
•fiio distributes the portions, proclaiming the au<Xav, adding 
«> his proclamation the name of him who has sent it round." 
1^. This was the statement of Polemo. But Didymus 
"h© Grammarian contradicted him, (and Demetrius, of Trrezen, 
'^^ him a Bookforgetter, on account of the number of books 
' From TiBiirti, a nurac. 
"^OU L — ATH. g 
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which he has edited, for they amonnt to three thoaamd and 
five hundred,) and said — " Polycrates^ in his history of Laoe- 
dsemonian affiiirs, relates that the Laoedsemonians odbbratethe 
festiyal called Hyacinthia for three days, and on aecoont of 
their lamentation for Hyacinthns, they do not wear crowns at 
their feasts, nor do they bring bread there, but they dis- 
tribute cheesecakes, and other things of the same kind. 
And they siDg no psean to the god, nor do they introduoe 
anything of that sort, as they do in other sacred festiyals^ bat 
they eat their supper in a yery orderly manner, and then 
depart But on the middle one of the three days there is a 
very superb spectacle, and a very considerable and important 
assembly ; for boys play upon the harp, girt up in their 
tunics, and singing to the music of the flute, running over all 
the strings of the harp at the same time with the plectrum, in 
an anapaestic rhythm, with a shrill tone, and in that manner 
they sing a hymn in honour of the god. And others riding 
on horses and handsomely dressed go through the theatre; 
and very numerous choruses of young men enter, and they 
sing some of their native poems. And dancers mingled with 
them perform an ancient sort of dance to the music -of a 
flute and singing. And virgins also, some in wooden curved 
chariots, called canathra, beautifully made, and others in 
crowds of large waggons drawn by horses, make a processioD; 
and the whole city is in a state of agitation and of delight at 
the spectacle. And they sacrifice great numbers of victims 
all this day. And the citizens give a banquet* to all their 
friends, and to their own slaves ; and no one omits attending 
the sacred feast, but the whole city is evacuated by the whdte- 
body of citizens flocking to the spectacle. 

" And the copis is also mentioned by Aristophanes or Phi- 
lyllius in the Cities, and by Epilycus in the Coraliscusf, whew 
he says — 

When I shall bear a copis to the fane 

Of sacred Amyclre, then many baraces. 

And loaves, and luscious sauce shall show my conung : 

saying expressly that barley-cakes are set before the guests 
at the copides, (for that is the meaning of the word Papatusy 
which does not mean cheesecakes, as Lycophron asserts, nor 
barley-meal porridge, as Eratosthenes believes,) and loaves^ 
and a particular sort of broth very highly seasoned. More^ 
over, what the copis is, is very perspicuously explained by 
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■jjtoVfia in his treatise on the Polity of the LaoediBmoiiiaiiB, 

tibvt^ he writes, They ulao have feasts which tliey call 

I ca'piies. But the oopia is a. supper consiBting of barley- 

L t^es, loaves, meat, raw vegetables, soup, figs, sweetmeats, 

an4 varmed wine. Moreover, sucking-pigs fffe not called 

BfiayopuFKoi, aa Polemo pronounces the word, but opSpayo- 

pimmi, BiDce they are Bold at early dawn (wpA^ rov opOpov). as 

Pfltmsog relates in hia treatiee on the Lacedsemoniao Polity. 

And Dioscorides, in the second book of hia Polity, and Aristo- 

elw, in the first hook of the treatise which ho aiao wrote con- 

wrningthe Laoedfemonian Polity, make the same statement. 

Baidra, PoSemo says, that supper is called autXov by the 

UcediemoniaoB, and that all the rest of the Dorians give it 

tbesame name. For Alcman says — 

At lbs mill and also at tbe auppeni (tsii avranAtlan), 
"iere he uses mvaixXctat aa equivalent to troi-BfraTiQ. And 
in a sabeequent passage he says — 
Alcman prepared an Sirtoi', 
But the Lacediemonians do not call that portiun which is 
giwa after the supper ainXov, nor that which is given after 
mpper at the phiditia ; for that consiBts of bread and meat : 
Irat that is called htoLnXov, being, as it were, an addition to 
"a iotioc, which is r^ularly appointed as a part of the 
; and that ia what I imagine the name implies. For 
__BTation of what is called the ijrotxXa ia not simple, as 
f Bui^oBed, but of a two-fold nature. For that which 
^"B to the boys is very slight and trifling, being merely 
sqied io oil, which Nicoeles, the Lacedaimoniaa, says 
ttfiiey eat after supper, wrapped up in leaves of the hay- 
tee, from which those leaves are called KafiitanSf^,' and the 
*tw themselves are called Kafifiara. And that it was a 
tiutom of the ancients to eat the leaves of the bay-tree at 
'feaert, CalliaS or Diocles asserts in the Cyclopes, speaking 
thus— 

Ton will est the lenvea moant for sapper. 
And this belongs to tbe fignres wbicb . . . 
Bnt what they serve up at the phiditia of the men is pre- 
iMed of some few regidar animals, one of those who are rich 
Won providing them for the phiditia, or sometimes several 
Jien ctub together to furnish it. But Molpia tells us that tlie 
OtEwXii ore also suntamed naTnnj." 

' rrom K*r™, to Bwnlloir. 
42 
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18. But concemiDg the hrducXa, Persseus, in his treatise 
on the Lacedsemonian Constitution, writes as foUows :-t-^' And 
immediately he levies on the rich men a tax of money to.pro- 
yide the iTraucXa ; and this word means the sweetmeats y&xii 
come on after supper. But he enjoins the poor to bring a 
reed, or a straw, or a leaf of the bay-tree, in order that they 
may be able to eat the cTraifcAa after supper. For it consiBtB 
of meal steeped in oil ; and this is wholly like the airangp- 
ment of some small state. For in these cTroucAa they attaod 
to all such points as these : who ought to sit down first, or 
second, or who ought to sit down on a small couch ; and ao 
on." And Dioscorides gives the same account. But oon^ 
ceming the words KofL/iariScs and Kafifmra Nicodes writes as 
follows : — " But the Ephor, having heard the cause, pronounces 
an acquittal or a condemnation. And he who has gained the 
cause is slightlj taxed to provide some Ka/ifmra or jcofifumSo. 
Now the KOfifwra are cakes; but the Kafi/iariScs aiie what 
they wrap them in in order to eat thena." 

19. But concerning the banquet of the Phiditia, Dioscorides 
gives this account in his book entitled Tripolitious. '' In the 
first place, each individual has his supper put down separately 
before him, and he has no participation with any one else; 
and after tiiat each has as much barley-cake as he pleases. 
And again, a cup is placed before each person, to drink when- 
ever he pleases. And the meat is always the same for every 
one, being boiled pork; but sometimes they have no meat H 
all, except some little bit weighing at the outside about four 
minse; and besides this, nothing at all except the broih 
which comes fi:om it ; which is sufficient for every one at ths 
whole banquet to have some. And sometimes there may be 
some olives, or some cheese, or a few figs : and sometimes thej 
have some small addition — ^a fish, or a hare, or a pigeon, or 
something of that sort : and then, after they have eaten very 
rapidly, the things are brought round which are called cvtukXau 
And every one contributes to the phiditium about three Attic 
semimedimni * of meal, and about eleven or twelve chocs* rf 
wine; and in addition to this they contributed a oertam 
weight of cheese and figs; and moreover, for purchaong 
meat, they gave ten JEginetan obols." * 

^ The Attic medimnus contained nearly twelve gallons. 

^ The x^^^ held about three quarts. 

^ An oboL was about three half-pence or rather more. 



But SphseruB, in the third book of his treatise on the 
XittcedBDmonian Constitution, writea — " The partakera of tho 
phiditjum do also themselves contribute the errcuKAo. And 
Boraetimea most of them make their contributionB consist of 
"wbat haa been caught hy them in hunting. Not but what 
the rich contribute also bread and whatever vegetables or 
fi-uits may be in season, in H\ich quantities as are EufEcient 
for one meal ; thinking that to provide more than is just 
enough is Euperfluous, as it will not be eaten." And MolpiB 
Bays — " But after the supper is over something is always con- 
tributed by some one or other, and sometimes by many join- 
ing together ; and the pxTnJi;, which they call tho hrdiKXov, 
; JB prepared by them at their own houses : bnt no one goes to 
if any eipenae in buying what he contributes for this purpose. 
For they do not contribute it for the purpose of giving plea- 
sure, or of indulging in any immoderate eating, hut with the 
I view of making a display of their own skill in hunting. And 
many also who breed flocks of sheep, give theu" produce very 
hberaliy. And this iianvTj consists of pigeons, geeso, two 
hen-doves, thrushes, blackhirde, hares, lambs, kids. And the 
I eooke always proclaim the name of him who hna contributed 
i eadi dish, in order that all men may see his devotion to 
; hunting, and his eagerness to contribute to their enjoyment." 
L But Demetrius the Scepsian says, in the first book of his 
I treatise on the Trojan Array, " that the festival of the 
Camea among the LacedBemonians is a representation of a 
militaiT eipedition. For that there are nine spots marked 
out ; and they are called sciades," having something like tenta 
I in fhem ; and in each of them nine men sup; and eveiy- 
thing is proclaimed by the crier aa if it were a militaiy 
order. Now each scias has three phratrite. And this festival 
i.of'the Carnea lasts nine days." 

I 20, Subsequently tho Lacedroraonians relaxed the rigour 
f of this way of living, and became more luxurious. At all 
Levents, Phylarchus, in the fifteenth and again in the twentieth 
rbook of his Histories, writes thus concerning them : — " The 
p!d£edtDmoniarts had given tip assembling for the phiditia, 
fB43cording to tho custom of their country, and whenever they 
net, after having had a few things brought round, for the suke 
of a seeming compliance with the law, other things were then 
' From iTKii, ahade. 
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prepared ; couches furnished in a yerj expensive way and of 
exceeding size, and all differing from one another in their 
adornment ; so that some of the strangers who were imited 
used to be afraid to put their elbows on the pillows; and 
those who formerly used to rest on a bare bendbi diuring the 
whole banquet, perhaps once leaning on their elbows for a &w 
minutes, had now come to such a pitch of luxury as I hare 
spoken o^ and to a serving up of many cups of wine, and of 
all sorts of food procured from all countries and diesaed in 
every kind of luxurious way ; and besides that, they had 
come to use foreign perfumes, and also foreign wines and 
sweetmeats. And the people began this &ahion who lived 
a short time before the reign of Cleomenea^ namely Axens 
and Acrotatus, rivalling the indulgences of the court of 
Persia : and they in their turn were so &r exceeded by some 
private individuis, who lived in Sparta at that time, i^ thdi 
own personal extravagance, that Areus and Acrotatus i^ 
peared people of such rigid economy as to have surpassed the 
most simple of their predecessors in self-deniaL" 

21. <' But Cleomenes wajs a man of eminent wisdom in hia 
discernment of matters, (although he was but a young mao,) 
and also was exceedingly simple in his manner of life. For 
he, being king, and having such important affidrs intrusted 
to his management, displayed such behaviour to any who 
were invited to any sacrifice, as to make them see that what 
they had daily prepared at home for themselves was in no 
respect inferior to what he allowed himself. And when many 
embassies were sent to him he never made a banquet for 
the ambassadors at an earlier hour than the r^ular time ; 
and there never was anything more laid than a common pen* 
taclinum ; and when there was no embassy, what was laid 
was a triclinium. And there were no orders issued by the 
regulator of the feasts, as to who should come in or who 
should sit down first : but the eldest led the way to the 
couch, unless he himself invited any one else to do so ; and 
he was generally seen supping with his brother or with soma 
of his friends of his own age. And there was placed on a 
tripod a brazen wine-cooler, and a cask, and a small silver 
cup holding two cotylae,^ and a cyathus ;^ and the spo<Hi *>* 

1 A cotyla held about half a pint 

^ A cyathus held about a twelfth part of a pint 



made of brasB. And viae was iiot brouglit round to drink 
milasB any one asked for it ; but one ejathus was given to 
each guest before supper : and generally it was given to him- 
self first ; and then, when he had thus given the siguiil, the 
rest also asked for some wiue. But what was served up was 
placed DQ a very common-looking table ; and the diijhes were 
such that there was neither anything leit, nor anything 
deficient, but just a sufficient quantity for every one; bo 
that those who were present should not feel the want of 
anytbing. For he did not think it right to receive guests 
as eparingly, in respeot of soup and meat, as men are treated 
at the phiditia; uor again, to have so much superfluity as to 
■waete money for no purpose, exceeding all moderation and 
reason in the feaat ; for the one extreme he counted illiberal, 
and the other arrogant And the wine was of rather a. better 
quahty when he had any company. But while they were 
eating they all kept silence ; but a slave stood by, holding ia 
his band a vessel of loiied wiue, and poured out for every 
one who asked for it. And in the same manner, after supper 
there was given to each guest not more than two cyathi of 
wine, and this too was brought to each person as he made a 
wgn for it And there was no music of any kind accom- 
panying the meal, but Cleomenes himself conversed all the 
time with each individual, having invited them, as it were, 
tor the purpose of hstening and talking ; so tliat all departed 
charmed with his hospitality and affability." 

But Antiphases, ridicuhng the Lacedwmonian banquets, 
in the style of the comic poets, in bis drama which is entitled 
Aruhon, speaks as follows ; — 

If yaa should live in tjacedEDmoa'a nalla, 
You must comply with ail their fashions there. 
Go to their spare phiditia for supper, 
Aad feast on thoir black broth; and not disdain 
To wear fierce whiskers, and Heck no indulgence 
Furtlier than this ; but keep Ihs olden costoms, 
Such as their eountrjr doth couipel. 
22. And concerning the Cretan banquets, or miatrtTitL, 
Dosiades speaks in the fourth book of hia treatise on Cretan 
Affairs, spaiking as follows : — " But the Lyetians collect men 
for the common meal (omro-tTin) of the nation in this way : — 
Every one brings a tenth part of the fruits which his land 
produces and throws into the common stock of the mess ; 
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and they also bring their share of the taxes due to the dty, 
"which the chief magistrates of the city distribute among eadi 
separate family. And each one of the slaves pays an i^ine- 
tan stater^ a head. The citizens ore all divided into messes; 
and they call them dySpeuu And a woman has the super- 
intendence of their meals, having three or four of the people 
imder her to obey her orders. Now each one of the compaDj 
is followed by two servants bearing wood ; and their title is 
calophori. And there are in every town of Crete two houses 
set apart for those ovoxtltuu, one of which they call the men's 
house, and the other, that, namely, in which they receive stran- 
gers, they call the deeping house. And in the house which is 
set apart for these public meals, there are first of all two tables 
set out, called the strangers' tables, at which those foreigneis 
who are present sit ; and after that tables are laid for the 
rest. And the younger men have half the quantity of meat; 
and they touch none of the other dishes. Then a bowl of 
wine is placed on each table, mingled with water ; and all 
drink of this in common at the common table ; and when 
they have finished supper then another bowl is put on the 
table. But for the boys one common bowl is likewise mixed ; 
but the elders have liberty to drink more if they feel inclined 
to. And the woman who has the superintendence of the 
mess takes away from ofi* the table, without any disguise or 
concealment^ the best of what is served up, and puts it before 
those who are distinguished for warlike achievements or for 
wisdom. And when they have finished supper, then, first of 
all, they are in the habit of deliberating on the affiiirs of the 
state ; and then, after that, they converse about exploits which 
have been performed in war, and extol those who have be- 
haved like valiant men, and so exhort the younger men to 
acts of valour and virtue." 

And Pyrgion, in the third book of his treatise on Cretan 
Laws, says — " At their public meals the Cretans sit and feast 
merrily. And those who are orphans have dishes served up 
to them without any seasoning ; and the youngest of them 
minister to the others ; and having uttered words of good 
omen they pour libations to the gods, and distribute the 
dishes served up to all the guests. They distribute some 
also to the sons who are sitting just behind the seat of their 

^ A stater was about Zs. Zd. 



fathers ; giving them one-half as much as is given to men; 
but the orphaiiB have an equal share. And whatever is served 
up to them has no seasoning nor any luxurious mixtures com- 
pounded ill it. There were also three seats desigaed for 
strangers, and a third table, on the right hand side as you 
went in to the house where the meu ate ; and that they 
called the table of the Jupiter of Hospitality, and the table 
of Hospitality." 

23. And Herodotus, comparing the drinking parties of the 
Greeks with the banquets in fashion among the Persians, 
says — " But the Persians are accustomed to honour that day 
above all others on which they were horn. And on that day 
they think it right to have a more splendid feast than on any 
other day. And on that day those of thena who are rich 
serve up an os, and an sisa, and a horse, and a camel, all 
roasted whole in ovens ; hut those who are poor serve up 
only the smaller animals, such as sheep ; and they do not 
eat a great deal of meat, hut great quantities of sweetmeats, 
and no salt. And on this account the Persians say that tlie 
Greeks, when they eat, leave oS being still hungiy, because 
after supper nothing is served up to them worth speaking of. 
For that if anything good were put before them they woiUd 
not leave off eating it : but they sit very long at their wine. 
And it is not allowed to them to vomit, nor to make water in 
the presence of one another. And these laws are strictly 
observed among them. And after they have drunk hard they 
•re accustomed to deliberate on the most important affairs. 
And whatever they determine on at these deliberations, the 
neit day the master of the house, wherever they were when 
tiiey deliberated, proposes to them over again when they are 
quits sober ; and if they adopt the same determination when 
Bober, then they act upon it, but if not, they abandon it : 
Had whatever they decide on when sober, tiiey reconsider 
when they are drunk." 

24. But concerning the luxury of the kings among tho 
Persians, Xenophon,'in his Agesilaus, writes as follows: — 
" For men travel over the whole earth in the service of the 
king of Persia, looking to find out what may he pleasant for 
iiini to drink ; and ten thousand men are always contriving 
swnething nice for him to eat ; and no one can tell the iium- 
'*l' of contrivances they propose to cause him to sleep welL 
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But AgeBilaos, because he was a man fond of ezertioiiy dzank 
whatever was set before him with pleasurey and ate whatefw 
came across him with appetite ; and every place suited him 
to sleep pleasantly in.** And in his treatise entitled Hiero^ 
speaking of the things which are prepared for kings, and aim 
of the dishes which are prepared for private individuals to 
eaty he uses the following expressions : — '^ ' And I know/ aud 
he, ' Simonides, that most men consider that we eat and 
drink more pleasantly than private individuals in this respBci, 
because they think that they should more gladly eat of what 
is served up to us than of what is set before th^n. For that 
whatever is out of the ordinary routine gives pleasure ; on 
which account all men gladly receive invitations to festivaLv 
except kings. For as their tables are always loaded to satiety, 
it is quite impossible that they should be susceptible of any 
addition at the time of feasts; so that in this particular 
pleasure which is derived from hope they are surpassed by 
private individuals. And in the next place,' he continue^ 
' I am sure that you yourself know from experience that 
the more any one sets before people that which is more than 
sufficient, in that exact proportion is a disgust at eating 
quicker in coming on ; so that a man who has a very large 
and varied dinner set before him is inferior to those who hve 
moderately also in the duration of his pleasure.' ' But, by 
Jove,' said Simonides, ' as long as the mind feels an appe- 
tite, 60 long are those who are bred up amid more expensiro 
preparations delighted in a much higher degree than those who 
are in the habit of living in a most economical manner.' " 

25, But Theophrastus, in the Book on Boyal Authority, 
addressed to Cassander, (if indeed the book imder that titles 
attributed to him, be a genuine work of his, for many say 
that it was written by Sosibius, to whom CaUimachus tho 
poet addresses a triumphal hymn in elegiac metre,) says that 
" the Persian kings were so luxurious as to oflFer by proclama- 
tion a large sum of money to any one who could invent any 
new pleasure." And Theopompus, in the thirty-fifth book » 
his Histories, says, that '^the king of the Paphlagoniaiis, 
whose name was Thys, whenever he supped, ordered a hun- 
dred dishes of every sort to be placed on his table, beginning 
with oxen. And that when he was led captive to the king 
of Persia and kept in prison, he still continued to have tbi9 
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eame profoaion Berved up tu liini, living in the moat Bplendid 
matmer. So that Artaxerses, when he heard of it, said that 
ha appeared to him to be living like a. man who knew that he 
should soon die." But the same Theopompua, in the four- 
teenth book of his History of the Esploita of Philip, says — 
" When the king comes to any one of his subject citieB, 
twenty taleute are expended on hia auppcr, and sumetitnes 
thirty ; and some even spend a much larger sum still. For 
it ia a Tery old custom, that every city ia bound to supply a 
eupper in proportion to its greatnesa, just on the same prin- 
ciple as its tribute to tbe revenue and its taies are exacted." 

26. Bat Hei-aclides the Cumjean, who compiled a history 
of Persia, in the second book of that work, wliich is entitled 
Preparatory, says — " And those who wait upon the Persian 
kings while they are at supper, all minister after having 
bathed, wearing beautiful elothes ; and they remain nearly 
half the day in attendance at the feast. But of tbose who are 
invited to eat with tbe king, some dine outside, and every 
one who chooses can sea them, but some dine inside with the 
>iTig ; and even these do not actually eat with him ; but there 
are two rooms opposite to one another, in one of which the 
king eats hia meal, and in the other the guests eat theira. And 
file king beholds them through the curtain which is at the 
d)or; but they cannot see him. But sometimes, when there 
it a feast, then they all sup in one room, namely, in the same 
worn as the king, being the large room. And when the king 
hts a. drinking party, (and he has one very often,) his guests 
Aie about a dozen in number, and when they have supped, 
the king by himself, and his guests by themselves, then one 
of the eunuchs summons those who are to drink with the 
king ; and when they come, then they drink with him, but 
they do not have the same wine ; also they ait on the ground 
aod he reclines on a couch with golden feet ; and when they 
ire very drunk indeed they go away. But for the moat 
part the king brcak&sts and sups by himself: but some- 
times 'his wife aupa with him; and aometimea some of hia 
sons do so. And at supper his concubines aiug and play 
to him; and one of them leads, and then all the rest 
sing in concert. But the supper," he continues, " which is 
cdled the king's supper, will appear to any one who hears 
of it to be very magnificent; still, when it is esamined into/it 
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will tuTD out to be economically and carefolly managed, and 
in the some manner as the meals of the other Pendans who 
are in office. For the king has a thousand Yictims slain ereiy 
day : and among them are horses, and camels, and oxen, and 
asses, and stags, and an immense number of sheep ; and a 
great many birds too are taken ; and the Arabian ostrich 
(and that is a very large animal), and geese, and cocks; and 
a moderate quantity of them is served up to each of the 
mess-mates of the king, and each of them carries away what 
is left for his breakfast. But the greater port of these victims 
and of this meat is carried out into the court to the spear- 
bearers and light-armed troops whom the king maintains; 
and in the court the masters of the feasts portion out the 
meat and the bread into equal portions; and as the mer- 
cenary troops in Greece receive money for their hire, so do 
these men receive food from the king, on account, as if it 
were money. And in the same way, at the courts of the 
other Persians, who hold office as magistrates, all the food is 
placed at once upon the table ; and when the mess-mates of 
the magistrate have finished their supper, then he who super- 
intends the meal distributes what is left on the table (and 
the greater part of the bread and meat is left) to each of the 
servants. And each attendant, when he has received his 
share, has his food for the day. For the most honourable of 
the mess-mates (their title is ol (rvvSei-nvot) never come to 
the king except to dinner ; because, forsooth, they have re- 
quested permission not to be boimd to come twice in the 
day, in order that they themselves may be able to receive 
guests at their own houses." 

27. But Herodotus, in his seventh book, says, that " the 
Greeks, who received Xerxes in hospitality, and invited him 
to supper, all came to the very extremity of ruin, so as to 
be utterly turned out of their houses ; as for instance, among 
the ThasiaUs, who, because of the cities which they had on 
the continent, received the army of Xerxes and entertained 
it at supper. Antipater, one of these citizens, expended four 
hundred talents in that single entertainment ; and he placed 
on the tables gold and silver cups and goblets; and then 
the soldiers, when they departed after the supper, took them 
away with them. And ; wherever Xerxes took two meals^ 
dining as well as supping, that city was utterly ruined." 
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And in the ninth book of his HistoriGS, tho some nutbor 
tells UB, " The king provides a royal ontertainmeut ; and this 
is provided once every year, on tho day on which the king 
was bom. And the name of this feast ia in Persian tukto., 
bxit in Greek riXfiov ; mid that is the only day that he has 
his head nibbed, and gives presents to the Persians." 

But Alexander the Great, ■whenever he supped with any of 
his friends, as Ephippiis the Olynthian relates in his book 
on the Deaths of Alexander and Hephtestion, expended each 
day a hundred mina, aa perhaps sixty or sevetity of his friends 
supped with him. But the king of the Pereiaas, as Ctesias 
and Dinon relate in the Histories of Persia, supped with fifteen 
thousand meo, and there were expended on the supper four 
hundred talents ; and this amounts in Italian money to twenty 
four hundred thousand of sesterces. And this Bum when divided 
among fifteen thousand men is a hundred and sixty seateroos 
of Italian money for each individual ; so that it comes to very 
nearly the same as the expense of Alexander; for he expended 
a hundred minte, according to the account of Ephippus. 

But Menander, in his play called Drunkenness, estimates 
the expense of the most sumptuous banquet at a talent, 
saying- 
Then we do not in these mnttera act as we ebould do 
When to tbo goda wo Bacrifica ; for then we go and buy 
A ehecp, on ofTeiiiig for the goda, for iwarco ten drachmas' price. 
And then we eend for flute piayera, and ointmeuts, nnd perfumes, 
Aod harps, and singing women, eela, and cheeao, and honey too; 
And ample jars of Thaaian wine ; bnt these can scarcely come. 
When all together roclton'd np, to a small talont'a sum. 
J^d it is as the very extravagance of expense that he has 
named a talent at dll. And in his Morose Man he speakij 
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Sco how theac housebreakers do Mcrifice * 

Bearing luch liede and couches, not to picaao 

The gods, but theirown selves. Incense ia pious, 

Bo is the votive cake ; and this the god 

Eeeeives well-baked In the holy fire. 

But Ihey when they have offer'd tho chump end 

Of a leao loin, tho gall bladder, and bonea, 

Kot too ogrceablB or easy to eat. 

Unto the gods, consume the rest theraBelveg. 



And Philoscnns of Cythera, in tho play which is 
entitled The Supper, (for he it is whom Plato the comic 
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writer mentions in his Phaon, and not Philozenna the 
Leucadian,) mentions the following as the preparation mada 
for a banquet — 

And then two slaves brought in a well-rabb*d table, 
And then another, and another, till 
The room was fiU'd, and then the hangixig lamps 
Beam'd bright and shone upon the festive crowns. 
And herbs, and dishes of rich delicacies. 
And then all arts were put in requisition 
To famish forth a most luznrions meal. 
Barley-cakes white as snow did fill the baskets, 
And then were served up not coarse vulgar pots. 
But well-shaped dishes, whose well-order*d breadth 
Fiird the rich board, eels, and the well-stufiTd conger, 
A dish fit for the gods. Then came a platter 
Of equal size, with dainty sword-fish fraught. 
And then fat cuttle-fish, and the savoury tribes 
Of the long hairy polypus. After this 
Another orb appear'd upon the table. 
Rival of that just brought from off the fire. 
Fragrant with spicy odour. And on that 
Again were famous cuttle-fish, and those 
Fair maids the honey'd squills, and dainty cakes. 
Sweet to the palate, and large buns of wheat, 
Large as a partridge, sweet, and round, which yoa 
Do know the taste of well. And if you ask 
What more was there, I'd speak of luscious chine, 
(And loin of pork, and head of boar, all hot ; 
■^Cutlets of kid, and well-boil'd pettitoes, 
Rnd ribs of be6f, and heads, and snouts, and tails. 
JTben kid again, and lamb, and hares, and poultry, 
'Partridges and the bird from Phasis' stream. 
And golden honey, and clotted cream was there. 
And cheese, which I did join with all in calling 
Most tender fare. And when we all had reach'd 
Satiety of food and wine, the slaves * 
Bore off the still full tables ; and some others 
Brought us warm water for to wash our hands. ^ 

2D. And Socrates the Rhodian, in the third book of his 
History of the Civil War, describing the entertainment given 
by Cleopatra the last queen of Egypt, who married Antony 
the Roman general in Cilicia, speaks in the following manner: 

^ I have only attempted here to extract a few of the sentences and 
words which appeared a little intelligible. The whole quotation is 
perhaps the most hopelessly corrupt in all Athenaeus. Schweighauser 
says, — ** Even the most learned men have giVen up the whole extract 
in despair," and that it is only a very few words from which he can 
extract any sense by the greatest freedom of conjecture. 
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— ''"Birt Cleopatra Iiaving met Antony in Cilicin, prepared 
too a royal entertainment, in which every dish was golden 
9a4 inlaid with precious stones, wonderfully chased and em- 
^osed. And tie walls," continneB be, " were hung witlt 
dotlis embroidered in gold and purple. And she had twelve 
tnclinia laid; and invited Antony to a banquet, and desired 
him to bring with him whatever companiouB he pleased. And 
ha being astonished at the magnificence of the sight, expressed 
iuB sarprise ; and she, smiling, said that she made him a pre- 
Mat of everything which he saw, and invited him to Bup with 
ber again tJie next day, and to bring his firiends and captains 
with him. And then she prepared a banquet by far more 
iplcndid than the former one, so as to ma^e that first one 
"ppeai contemptible; and again she presented to him every- 
thiDgthat there was ou the tahie ; and she desired each of his 
captiiinB to take for his own the couch ou which he lay, and the 
goblets which were set before each couch. And when liey were 
departing she gave to all those of the highest rank palanquins, 
mti the daves for palanquin bearers; and to the rest she 
gSTB horses, adorned with golden ftimitnre : and to every 
one she gave Ethiopian boys, to bear torches before them, 
ind on the fourth day ehe paid more than a talent for roses; 
tnd the floor of the chamber for the men waa strewed a cubit 
deep, nets being spread over the blooms." And he relates 
further, tbat "Antony himself, when be was staying at Athena, 
a dhott time after this, prepared a veiy superb scaffold to 
spread over the theatre, covered with green wood sueh as is 
seen in the caves sacred to Bacchus ; and from this scaffold he 
suspended drums and &wn-skins, and all the other toys which 
one names in connexion with Bacchus, and then sat there with 
his friends, getting drunk from daybreak, — a band of musi- 
cians, whom he had Beat for from Italy, playing to him all 
ihe time, and all the Greeks around being collected to see 
the sight. And presently," continues he, "he crossed over to 
the Acropolis, the whole city of Athens being illuminated with 
latnpe euspaaded from the roof ; and after that he ordered 
himself to be proclaimed as Bacchus tbi-oughout all the cities 
in that district." 

And Cains the emperor, sumamed Caligula, because he was 
bom in the camp, was not only called the young Bacehiia, 
but was also in the habit of going about dressed in the entire 
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dress of Bacchus, and he used to sit on the tribunal as jndge 
in that dress. 

30. Now a man looking at these instances. which have 
occurred in our country before our time, may marvel at the 
poverty of the Greeks, especially if he sets his eyes upon the 
banquets which take place among the Thebans ; conceraiog 
whom ClitarchuSy in the first book of his Histories relating to 
Alexander, speaks, and says that all .their wealth, when tba 
city was razed to the ground by Alexander, was found to 
amount to four hundred and forty talents, because they wero 
meanspirited and gluttons in eating and drinking, preparing 
in their banquets forced-meat bdls, and boiled fish and 
anchovies, and encrasicholi, and sausages, and ribs of bee^ and 
soup ; on which Attaginus the son of Phiynon feasted Ma^ 
donius, with fifty other Persians; a man whom Herodotus 
mentions in his ninth book as having amassed an enormous 
amount of riches. And I think that they would never have 
escaped, and that there would have been no necessity for the 
Greeks being marshalled against them at Platsea, as they 
would- certainly have been killed by such food as that 

31. But Hecatfleus of Miletus, describing an Arcadian ban- 
quet in the third book of his Genealogies, says that it consists 
chiefly of barley-cakes and pork. But Harmodius of Lepreum, 
in the third book of his treatise on the Laws of the Peoj^ 
of Phigalea, says — " The man among the Phigaleans who is 
appointed superintendent of the food, brought every day 
three choes of wine, and a medimnus of flour, and five mine 
weight of cheese, and other things suitable for the preparing 
of ihe victims. And the city provided each of the choruses 
with three sheep, and a cook, and a water-carrier, and taldeSi 
and seats for the guests to sit down upon, and all other 
similar appointments ; only that the choregus supplied the 
vessels which the cook required. And the banquet was of 
the following description : Cheese, and barley-csike, for the 
sake of' preserving the laws, served up in brazen basket^ 
which are by some people called mazonoma, having derived 
their name from the use to which they are put ; and together 
with the barley-cake and cheese, paunches and salt are 
given the guests to eat And when they have offered these 
things to the gods, then they give every one a portion of 
wine to drink in a small mug, made of earthenware : and ho 
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brings the wine says. May you sup welL And tken there 
it on the table for general use some soup and some minced 
; ; uid eveiy one has two slicea of m^it put withiu liis 
1. And it was a custom of theirs at all flieir banquets, 
moat especially at those which were called Mazones, or 
ly-feasts, (for even now the feast in honour of Bacchus 
ilia name,) to give those of the young men who ate most 
ftilly, a lar^r quantity of broth, and also to set before 
I barley-cakes and loaves, for such an one was considered 
ble-minded and a valiant man ; for a bt^e appetite was 
idered an admirahle and a famous thing among them, 
after supper was over, they used to make libations, with- 
having washed their hands, but merely wiping them on 
•.8 of bread ; and each of them took away with him that 
■hich he had wiped his hands, doing this en account of 
lightly objects of fear which arise to firighten men in the 
I roads : and after the Ubationa a pcean is sung. But when 
sacrifice to the Heroes, a very large sacrifice of osen takes 
i, and they all feast with the slaves; and the children 
b table with their fathers, sitting naked on the stones." 
It TheopompUE, in the forty-sixth hook of his account of 
Exploits of Philip, says — " The Arcadians in their "ban- 
B admit both mostere and slaves, and prepare but one 
! for all; and theyplaoe the food for all in the middle, and 
mix the same bowl of wine for the whole company." 
i. But among the Naucratita;, according to the account 
1 by Hermeas in the second book of his treatise respect- 
the Gryneaji Apollo, they sup in the prytaneum on the 
idayf^val of Vesta Prytanitis; and at the Dionysiac 
Tti ; and again at the assembly of the Comasan Apollo, 
t of them coming in white robes, which even to this day 
call prgtanic garments. And when they have sat doivn 
it, they rise up again on their knees while the herald of 
sacred festival repeats the national prayer^ all making 
ation together ; and, after that, sitting down again, each 
lem takes two cotylas of wine, except the priests of the 
lian Apollo, and of Bacchus, for each of them receives 
ubie portion of wine and of all other things; and then 
>f of white bread is set before each of them, made very 
d, on which another loaf is placed, which thty call 
mites. And a joint of pork is placed before thoin, mid 
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a platter of ptisan or of some vegetable or herb which is in 
season, and a couple of ^gs, and a slice of cheeae, and Buae 
dry figs, and a cheesecake, and a garland. And whateyer makv 
of a sacrifice prepares anything beyond this is liable .to h 
fined by the magistrates, who are called n^iouxcM. And thosB 
-who eat in the prytaneum are not permitted to take anjthiag 
away to be eaten ; but they only eat what is set before then^ 
and give what is left to their slaves. And on all the ottur 
days of the year it is lawful for any one who pleaaea of thosB 
who are fed at the prytaneum to go into the prytaneum to 
sup, having prepared at his own home some vegetabla, or 
some pulse, or some salt meat, or some fish, or a very littJe 
bit of pork; and when he eats this, he may also have a ootjdi 
of wine. But no woman is allowed to go into the prytaneum 
excepting the woman alone who plays the flute. And no 
spoon may be brought into the prytaneum. But if any ooe 
of the NaucratitsB makes a marriage feast, as it is written in 
the law which regulates the ceremonial of marriage, it is for- 
Ijidden for him to have eggs or honey cheesecakes served up; 
but what is tlie reason of these restrictions we may hope to 
be told by Ulpian. 

33: But Lynceus, in his treatise on the Af&irs and Gonsti- 
tution of Kgypt, comparing the Egyptian banquets to the 
Persian ones, says — " When the Egyptians made an expedition 
against Ocbus, king of Persia, and were defeated, when the 
king of the Egyptians was taken prisoner, Ochus treated him 
with gi-eat humanity, and invited him to supper. And as 
tlicro was a very splendid preparation made, the Egyptian 
laughed at the idea of the Persian living so frugally. 'But 
if you wish,' said he, * king, to know how happy kings oug^ 
to feast, ponnit those cooks who formerly belonged to me to 
prepai'o for you an Egyptian supper.' And when the Persian 
had ordered that they should do so, when it was prepared, 
Ochus was delighted at the feast, and said, ' May the gods^ 
Egyptian, destroy you miserably for a wicked man, wbo 
could leave such a supper as this, and desire a much more 
frugal repast.'" But what the Egyptian feasts were like 
Protagorides teaches us in the first book of his treatise on the 
Daphnic Contests, speaking as follows : — " And the third de- 
scription of suppera is the Egyptian, whose tables are no* 
laid at all, but dishes are brought round to the guests." 
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34. "ButamoDgtheGalatianB," gays Phjlarchus in liia sixth 
book, " it is the ciiBtom to place on. the t&blcs a, gre^t number 
«f lowves broken promiscuously, and meat juet takea out of 
the kettles, wbicli no one touches without first waiting for the 
king to Bee whether he touches anything of what is served up 
before him." But in hia third book the same Phylarohua 
■ays that " Ariamnes the Gulatian, being an. exceedingly rich 
man, gave notice that he would give all the Golationa a, ban- 
quet every year; and that hs did go, managing in this manner: 
He divided the country, measuring it by convenient Htages 
along the roads ; and at these stages ho erected tents of stakes 
and rushes and osiere, each containing about four hundred 
men, or somewhat more, according as the district required, 
and "irith reference to the number that might he expected to 
throng in from the villages and towns adjacent to the stage in 
qnestion. And there he placed huge kettles, full of every 
Bort of meat ; and he had the kettles mode in the preceding 
year before be waa to give the feast, sending for artizaas 
from other cities. And he caused many victims to be slain, 
— numbere of oxen, and pigs, and sheep, and other animals, — 
every day ; and he caused cafika of wine to be prepuied, aud a 
grettt quantity of ground com. And not only," he continues, 
" did all the Galatians who came irom the villages and cities 
enjoy themselves, but even all the strangers who happened to 
bo passing by were not allowed to escape by the slaves who 
stood arounc^ but were pressed to come iu and partake of 
vbat tad been prepared." 

35. Xenophon also mentions the Thracian suppers in the 
aevKith book of his Anabasis, describing tlie banquet given by 
Bentlies in the following words — " But when they all came to 
the supper, and the supper was laid so that they might all sit 
round in a circle, then bipods were brought to all the guests; 
and they wei-o about twenty in number, all fiill of meat ready 
carved; and leavened loaves of large size were stuck to the 
joints of meat with skewers. And most especially were tables 
always placed before the guests, for that was the custom. 
And first of all Seuthes behaved in this manner : taking the 
loaves which were near him, he broke them into small pieces,- 
and threw the pieces to whoever he chose; and he acted in the 
aaine way with the meat, leaving before himself only just a 
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I mean before 'whom the tables were set But a cer&in 
Arcadian, Aiystas by name, a terrible fellow to eat^' odd that 
throwing the bread and meat about was folly; and taking 
a large loaf in his hand, of the size of three chcemzefly* and 
putting the meat upon his knees, made his supper in that 
manner. And they brought round horns of wine, and aU 
pledged one another; but Arystas, when the cup-bearer came 
to him with the wine, said, as he saw that Xenophon was no 
longer eating any supper, 'Give him the wine, for he has 
time to drink it, but I have not time yet.' And then then 
arose laughter. And as the liquor went round, a Thradan 
came in, having a white horse, and taking a horn full of wine^ 
said, ' Seuthes, I pledge you, and I make you a present of 
my horse : and if you ride him you will catch whatever you 
wish to catch ; and when you retreat you will never need to 
fear an enemy.' And another man brought in his son, and 
gave him to him in the same manner, pledging him in mad : 
and another gave him garments for his wife. And Timason, 
pledging him, gave him a silver goblet, and a scimitar worth 
ten mince. But Gnesippus, an Athenian, rising up, said that 
there was an ancient and excellent law, that Qiose who had 
anything should give it to the king as a compliment, and that 
the king should make presents to those who had nothing. 
But Xenophon rose up boldly, and taking the horn, said— 
* I, Seuthes, give you myself and these my companions to 
be faithful firiends to you; and not one of them is umivflling 
that I should do so : and now they are present here aakiug 
for nothing, but being willing to encounter labour and danger 
on your behalf.' And Seuthes, rising up, drank to Xeno- 
phon, and spilt the rest of the contents of the horn at tbo 
same time that he did. And after this there came in mex^ 
who played on horns such as are used for giving orders witbf 
and also on trumpets made of raw bull's-hide, in excelleo^ 
tune, as if they had been playing on a magadis.* " 

36. And Posidonius the Stoic, in the histories which b^ 
composed in a manner by no means inconsistent with tb^ 
philosophy which he professed, writing of the laws that wer^ 

* A choenix held about a quart. 

' The magadis was a three-cornered instrument like a harp, wit*^ 
twenty strings arranged in octaves, like the •wrjicns. It was also ^ 
Lydian name for a peculiar kind of flute or flageolet, producing a higf ** 
and low note at the same time. Y. Liddell and Scott in voc. 
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established and the customs which prevailed in many nationa. 

Bays — " The Celtra place food before their gueata, putting 

grass for their seata, and they serve it np oa wooden tables 

mised a. very little above the ground : and their food consists 

of a few loaves, and a good deal of meat brought up floating 

in water, and roasted on the coala or on spits. And they eat 

their meat in a cleanly manner enough, but like lions, taking 

' up whole joints in both their hands, and gnawing them; and 

if there is any part which tJiey cannot easily tear away, they 

cut it off with a small sword which they have in a sheath in 

^ a private depository. And those who live near the rivers eat 

fidi also, and so do those who live near the Mediterranean 

sea, or near the Atlantic ocean ; and they eat it roasted with 

, salt and vinegar and cummin seed : and cummin seed they 

, also throw into their wine. But they use no oil, on account of 

its scarcity ; and because they are not used to it, it seems 

disagreeable to them. But when many of them sup together, 

they all sit in a circle ; and the bravest sits in the middle, 

like the coryphiena of a chorus ; because he is superior to the 

rest either in his nulitaty skill, or in birth, or in riches: and 

tike man who gives the entertainment sits next to him ; and 

then on each side the rest of the guests sit iu regular order, 

according as eanh is eminent or dlBtingiiished for anything. 

And theiv armour-bearers, bearing their large oblong shields, 

called Aiptoi, stand behind ; and their spear-bcarers mt down 

opposite in a circle, and feast in the same manner as their 

UBstBra. And those who act as cup-bearers and bring round 

the wiue, bring it round in jars made either of earthenware or 

of silver, like ordinary casks in shape, and the name they 

pve them is a/i/SiKo?. And their plattera on which they serve 

up the meat are also made of the same material ; but some 

MTo brazen platters, and some have wooden or plaited bas- 

"rts. And the liquor which is drunk is, among the rich, wine 

™tnigit from Italy or from the country about Marseilles; 

sod this is druuk unmixed, but sometimes a little water is 

■"iwd with it. But among the poorer classes what is drunk 

"a beer made of wheat prepared with honey, and oftener 

^fl without any honey; and they call it corma. And they oil 

™nk it out of tlic same cup, in small draughts, not dnnk- 

"^g more than a cyathus at a time ; but they take frequent 

"lights: and a slave carries the liquor round, begiimiug at 
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the right hand and going on to the left; and this is the ^roy 
in which they are waited on, and in which they worship the 
gods, always turning towards the right hand." 

37. And Posidonius continuing, and relating the riches of 
Lyemius the fkthcr of Bityis, who was subdued by the 
Komans, says that ''he, aiming at becoming a leader of th& 
populace, used to diive in a chariot over the plains^ and 
scatter gold and silver among the myriads of Celts v^o fol- 
lowed him ; and that he enclosed a fenced space of twelvB 
furlongs in length every \rav, square, in which he erected 
wine-presses, and filled them with expensive liquors; and tint 
he prepared so vast a quantity of eatables that for very many 
days any one who chose was at liberty to go and eiyoy wlui 
was there prepared, being waited on without interruption or 
cessation. And once, when he had issued beforehand invita- 
tions to a banquet, some poet from some barbarian tribe oame 
too late and met him on the way, and sung a hymn in which 
he extolled his magnificence, and bewailed his own misfortune 
in having come too late : and Lyemius was pleased with 
his ode, and called for a bag of gold, and threw it to him U 
he was running by the side of his chariot ; and that he picked 
it up, and then went on singing, saying that his very foot- 
prints upon the earth over which he drove produced benefit* 
to men." These now are the accounts of the Celtee given 
by Posidonius in the third and in the twentieth books of his 
History. 

38. But in the fifth book, speaking of the Parthians, he says 
— " But a friend who is invited does not share the same taU^ 
but sitting on the ground while ihe king reclines near on a 
lofty couch, eats whatever is thrown to him from the king, like 
a dog. And very often he is torn away from his feast on the 
ground for some trifling cause, and is scourged with rods and 
knotted whips; and when he is all covered with blood he fidl* 
down on his face on the floor, and adores the man who h»^ 
punished him as his benefactor." 

And in his eleventh book, speaking of Seleucus the IdngT* 
and relating how he came against Media, and warred again^ 
Arsaces, and was taken prisoner by the barbarian, and hc^*^ 
he remained a long time in captivity to Arsaces, being treat^^ 
like a king by him, he writes thus — " Among the Parthiai^^ 
at their banquets, the king had a couch on which he redin^*^ 
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by himself higher thau all the rest, and apart from thorn ; 
Bod a table also was laid for him by himself, as for a hero, 
laden with all sorts of barbaric delicacies." And when he 
is Bpealting of Heraeleon the Bercean, who was promoted to 
honour by that king Antiochus who was aumamed Grypus, 
and who very nearly turned bis benefactor out of his king- 
doin, he writes as follows in the fourth book of his Historiea : 
" He also gave entertainmeuta to the soldiers, making them 
Bit down on the ground in the open air by thousands : and 
the enterisinment consisted of large loaves and meat ; and 
their drink was any sort of wine that could be got, mingled 
with oold water. Aud they were waited on by men girded 
with swords, aad there was an orderly silence throughout the 
whole company." 

Again, in hia second book, he says—" In the city of the 
Romans when they feast in the tompla of Hercules, when 
B general who is celebiating a triumph fumiahea the enter- 
tunment, the whole preparation of the banquet is of a Her- 
tmleoQ character; for honey-wine is served out to the guests 
Hs wine, and the food consists of huge loaves, and smoked 
meat boiled, and also groat abundance of roast meat From the 
victims which have been lately slain. But among the Etrus- 
cans luxurious tables are spread twice a-day; and oonchea 
embroidered with flowers, and silver drinking cups of every 
sort. Aud a greiit number of well-appointed slaves is at 
hand, dressed in expensive garraonts." And Timajiia, in the 
fint book of his Histories, says that all the female servants 
Ik &at nation always wait at table naked till they are quite 
pown up. 

39. And Megasthenes, in .the second book of his Indian 
History, says— " Among the Indiana at a banquet a table is 
)et before ench individual j and it is like a sideboard or 
heaufet ; and on the table is placed a golden dish, in which 
they throw first of all boiled rice, just as if a person were 
pHng to boil groats, and then they add many sorts of meat 
(bwsBd after the Indian fashion." 

But the Germans, as Posidonius relates in his thirtieth 
oooTt, eat for dinner meat roasted in separate joints ; and they 
drink milk and unmixed wine. And some of the tribes of tlio 
Dampaaians practise single combat at their drinking parties.- 
™t Nieolaua of Damascus, one of the philosophera of the 
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Peripatetic school, in the hundred-aud-tenth book of his 
toiT, relates that the Romans at their feasts practise siogl 
combats, writing as follows — " The Homans used to exhiU 
spectacles of single combats, not only in their public show, 
and in their theatres, having derived the custom from 
Etruscans, but they did so also at their banquets. Accoid^ 
iugly, people often invited their friends to an entertainmfiut 
promising them, in addition to other things, that they 
see two or three pairs of single combatants. And when 
had had enough of meat and drink, they then called in 
combatants : and as soon as one of them was killed, 
guests clapped, being delighted at the exhibition. And ii 
one instance a man left it in his will that some beautifii — 13 
women, whom he had purchased as slaves, should engage ii 
single combat : and in another case a man desired that 
youthful boys whom he had loved should do so ; but tk^ 
people would not tolerate such notorious proceedings, 
declared the will invalid." And Eratosthenes says, in tk^ 
fii-st book of his Catalogue of the Victors' at Olympia, tlutrfc 
the Etruscans used to box to the music of the flute. 

40. But Posidonius, in the third, and also in the twentie4>. 
book of his Histories, says — " The Celtae sometimes hay^ 
single combats at their entertainments. For being collected 
in arms, they go through the exercise, and make feints 
at, and sometimes they even go so fer as to wound oa0 
another. And being irritated by this, if the bystanders do 
not stop them, they will proceed even to kill one anotlier- 
But in olden times," he continues, " there was a custom th** 
a hind quarter of i)ork was put on the table, and the braverf 
man took it; and if any one else laid claim to it, then th^ 
two rose up to fight till one of them was slain. And othe^ 
men in the theatre having received some silver or gol^ 
money, and some even for a number of earthen vessels full o* 
wine, having taken pledges that the gifts promised shall really 
be given, and having distributed them among their neares* 
connexions, have laid themselves down on doors with the** 
frices upwards, and then allowed some bystander to cut tbo^ 
throats with a sword." 

And Euphorion the Chalcidian, in Ids Historical Meca-^ 
rials, writes as follows — "But among the Bomans it ?* 
common for five minse to be offered to any one who chooses "^ 
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tate it, to allow his head to be cut off witli au axe, so that 
tia heirs might receive the reward ; and very often many 
ha've returned their names as wilhng, so that there has been 
K regular contest between them as to who had the best right 
t» "be beatea to death." 

41. And Hermippua, in the first book, of bis treatise on 
La.'Wgivers, asserts that the Maatineans wore the original inven- 
tors of men to fight in single combat, and that Demonas, oue ol 
llieir citizens, was the original suggestor of Btich a course; 
*t»<i that the Cyreaeana were the nest to follow their ei- 
B*:r»ple. And Ephorus, in the sixth book of his History, says 
—^ — " The Mantineans and Arcadians wtre in the habit of prac- 
tising warlike exercises; and even to this day they call the 
r^ilitary dress and the ancient faahion of arming the Manti- 
D-^^n, as having been invented by that people. And itt 
*^<3ition to this, the eiercises of angle corabat were first 
***Vented in Maiitinea, Demeas being the original author o£ 
">e invention. And that the custom of Bingle combatants 
■^^18 an ancient one, Aristophanes sbowa, when he spciiks thus 
'*! his PhosnisssB — 

jVnd on the hcroca twain, ths eoii3 of (Edipu?, 
Hub savage Mnn desucncled; nud they □on' 
Seok the arena dread of single combat. 
And the word fiovo/uixoi appears not to be derived from the 
Boun lidxij, but I'ather fi-otn the verb naxarOai. For as often 
iis a word compounded of iid)(q ends in os, as iu the words 

irinfia)(tK, irpUTOiia)p^, i-rrifiafim, drriiJUXj(fK, and the ((uXo^ojjos 

raoB of Perseus, spoken of by Pindar, then it is acuted on 
tbe antepeaultima ; but when it iiaa the acute accent on the 
penultima, then the verb paxto-Bai comes in ; as is shown in 
the words irvyiidxm, mufuixos ; in the ospression airav irt 
wkn/iayit iTpunoy, in Stesiohonia ; and the nonns inrAo/jajfos, 
Ttt)(OtidxiK, Ttpyo/ioxos. But Posidippua the comic writer, in 
hia PomobMcus, says — 

The mnn who never went to sea has never ahipvrrock'd been, 

But we liave been more mUcroble tUim fuvo/iaxaiimi (gladiatora 

in single combat). 

And that even men of reputation and captains fought in 

angle combat, and did so in accordance with premeditated 

I have already said in other parts of this dis- 

And Diyllus the Athenian says, in the ninth book 
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of his Histories, that Cassander, when returning from Bobo 
after he had buried the king and queen at JEgK, and 
them Cynna the mother of Eurydice, and had paid them 
the other honours to which they were entitled, ce^ehnJ^^^^^ 
also a show of single combats, and four of the aoldi^^^ 
entered the arena on that occasion. 

42. But Demetrius the Scepsian^ in the twelfth book 

Trojan Array, says, " that at the court of Antiochus 

king, who was sumamed the Great, not only did the friendiB^ 

of the king dance in arms at his entertainments, but even 

the king himself did so. And when the turn to dance cam^ 

to Hegesianax the Alexandrian from the Troas, who wrote 

the Histories, he rose up and said — ' Do you wish, king, to 

see me dance badly, or would you prefer hearing me recite 

my own poems very well?' Accordingly, being ordered 

rather to recite his poems, he sang the praises of the king in 

such a manner, that he was thought worthy of payment^ and 

of being ranked as one of the king's fiiends for the time to 

come. But Duris the Samian, in the seventeenth book of 

his Histories, says that Polysperchon,' though a very old man, 

danced whenever he was drunk, — a man who was inferior to 

no one of the Macedonians, either as a commander or in 

respect of his general reputation : but still that he put on a 

8affi*on robe and Sicyonian sandals, and kept on dancing a 

long time." But Agatharchides the Cnidian, in the eighth 

book of his History of Asia, relates that the friends of Alex^ 

ander the son of Philip once gave an entertainment to the 

king, and gilded all the sweetmeats which were to be served 

up in the second course. And when they wanted to eat any 

of them, they took off the gold and threw that away with all 

the rest which was not good to eat, in order that their frienda 

might be spectators of their sumptuousness, and their servants 

might become masters of the gold. But they forget that, 

as Duris also relates, Philip the father of Alexander, when 

,he had a golden cup which was fifty drachmas in weight, 

always took it to bed with him, and always slept with it at 

his head. And Seleucus says, " that some of the Thracians 

at their drinking parties play the game of hanging; and 

fix a round noose to some high place, exactly beneath which 

they place a stone which is easily turned round when any 

one stands upon it; and then they cast lots, and he wh^ 
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dira.'vrB tlie lot, holding a sickle in his band, Etauds upon 
"the stone, and puts his neck into the halter; and then an- 
otiber person comes nnd raises the stone, and the man wbo ia 
KQspended, when the etone moyea from under hiin, if he ia 
lot quick enough in cutting the rope with hia sickle, is 
killed ; and the rest laugh, thinking his death good sport." 

43. This is what I had to say, my frieuds and measaiateBj 
O men far the first of all the Greeks, being what I know con- 
oaiming the banquets of the ancients. But Plato the philo- 
•oplier, in the first book of bis treatise on the Laws of 
Banquets, speaks in this manner, describing tjic whole matter 
nitt the greatest accuracy— " And you would never see any 
if^Here in the country or in the cities which are under the 
"trcninion of lacedEemon, any drinking parties, nor any of 
*tiejr accompaniments, whioii are calculated to excite as 
lO-tioh pleasui'e as possible. Nor is there any one who would 
"*»* at once impose oa heavy a fine aa poasihle on any one 
■""horn he met carrying his revely to the degree of drunken- 
fteag; and he would not even excuse him if ho had the 
P*^text of the Dionysiao festival of Bacchus. As I have 
"lown to be the case among you, in the case of men carried 
in carriages, and at Tarentum among our own colonists, 
■where I iiave seen the whole city dnmk at the time of the 
Uionyaiac festival. But at Lacedsemon nothing of the sort 
ever takes place." 

44, And Cynulcus said on this, — I only wish that you had 
played at that Thraoian game and been hanged yoursel£ 
For you have kept us in suspense till we are almost famished, 
18 if we were waiting for the rising star, till which arises, those 
who have invented thia beautiful philosophy say that it is 
unlawful to taste of any food at all. But I, wretched man 
that I am, according to the words of Diphilus the comic 
poet — 

Am aliQOBl become !i mnJlet from the extremity of hunger. 
And you yourselves also have forgotten those admirable 
verBes of the poet, who eaid— 

For it is Dob a Ijad tbing to cat supper at a proper season. 
And the admirable Aristophanes has said in hia Cocalua — 
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But for me it would be much better to sup as the men ^s:*-**® 
represented as sui)ping in the banquet given by Parmenisc:^^"*-*? 



the Cynic, than to come hither and see everything 
round us as if we all had fevers. And when we lav^ed at t 
one of us said, — But my most excellent fellow, do not 
giving us the account of that Parmeniscean banquet. A 
he, raising himself up, said — 

I swear to yoa most solemnly, my friends, 

according to the words of the sweet Antiphanes, who, in i 
Woman given in Marriage, said — 

I swear to you, men, by the god himself. 
From whom the joys of drunkenness and wine 
Do come to mortal men, that I prefer 
This happy life which here is mine at present, 
To all the splei^did pomp of king Seleucus. 
'Tis sweet to eat e'en lentils without fear. 
But sad to sleep on down in daily terror. 

45. But Parmeniscus began in this manner — " Parmeniscu^ 
to Molpis, greeting, — As I have often in my conversations with 
you talked about illustrious invitations and entertainments, I 
am afraid lest you should labour under such a plethora as to 
blame me; on which account I wish to make you a partaker 
in the feast which was given by Cebes of Cyzicus. There- 
fore, having first taken a drink of hyssop, come at the proper 
hour to the feast. For at the time when the festival of 
Bacchus was being celebrated at Athens, I went to sup with 
him ; and I found six Cynics sitting at table, and one dog- 
leader, Cameus the Megarian. But, as the supper waa 
delayed, a discussion arose, what water is the sweetest. And 
while some were praising the water of Lema, and some that 
of Pirene, Cameus, imitating Philoxenus, said — That is the 
best water which is poured over our hands. So then when 
the tables were laid we went to supper. 

And much pulse porridge then we ate, but more did still flow in. 

Then again lentils were brought on the table steeped in 
vinegar; and that child of Jupiter laid his hands on them 
and said — 

Jove, may the man who made these lentils grow, 
Never escape thy notice or thy memory. 

And then some one else immediately cried out- 
May a lentil deity and a lentil faXe seize you. 
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Btat to Tot may there be, according to the words of the C' 
poet Diphilus, uhich he uses ia his Peliades — 
A. A flowery Bupper very sumptuons, 

A bowl quite lull of pulne for every man. 
£. That Gist part U not flDweiy, 

A. After ttat 
Lot a sapenles dance into tlic middle, 
A Uttle EtroDg to smelL 

S. That is B flower 
Wbicii snoiL nill drire the thrushes a.11 awuy. 
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And as a great laugh arose, immediately that spoon of the 
theatre Melissa came in, and that dogfly Nicium, each of 
ttem being a emirt«aaii of no small renown : and so they, 
looking on what was set upon the table and admiring it, 
Wghed. And' Nicium said, — Is not there one of all you 
meQ so proud of your beards that eats fish ! Is it because 
your ancestor Meleager tho Gadarean, in his poem entitled 
^e Graces, said that Homer, heing a Syrian by birth, repre- 
Knted the anciente as abstaining irom fish iu accordance 
with the custom of his own coimtry, although there was a 
great abundance of them ia tho Hellespont ? Or have you 
ever read that one treatise of his which embraces a com- 
parison between peas and lentils 1 for I see that you have 
nmde a great preparation of lentils. And when I see it, I 
siioald advise you, according to the rules of Antisthenes the 
pupil of Socrates, to relieve yourselves of life if you stick to 
such food as this. And Cameus replied toher— Eusitheusthe 
i^thagorean, Nicium, as Clearchua the Peripatetic tells ua, 
to the second book of his Lives, said that the souls of all mcti 
irere bound in the body, and in the life which is on earth, for 
the sake of punishment; and that God haa issued an edict 
that if they do not remain there imtil he voluntarily releaees 
them himself, they shall fall into moro numerous and more 
important calamities. On which account all men, being 
afoiid of those threatenings of the gods, fear to depart from 
lite by their own act, but only gladly welcome death when ho 
comes in old age, trusting that that deliverance of the soul 
then takes place with the lull cdnsent of those who have tho 
power to sanction it. And this doctrine we ourselves believe. 
But I have no objection, replied she, to your selecting one of 
three evils, if you please. For do you not know, wretched 
men, that these heavy kinds of food shut in the dominant 
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principle of the soul, and do not allow wiadoza to exist 
unimpaired in it 1 

46. Accordingly Theopompus, in the fifth book of his Histoiy 
of the Actions of Philip, says — " For to eat much, and to eat 
meat, takes away the reasoning powers, and makes the intel- 
lect slower, and fills a man with anger, and harshneBS, and all 
sorts of folly.** And the admirable Xenophon says, that it is 
sweet to a hungry man to eat barley-cakes and cardamumfl^ 
and sweet to a thirsty man to draw water out of the river 
and drink it. But Socrates was often caught walking in the 
depth of evening up and down before his house ; and to those 
who asked him what he was doing there, he used to lei^ 
that he was getting a relish for supper. But we shall be 
satisfied with whatever portion we receive from you, and we 
are not angry as if we received less than we ought, like the 
Hercules in Anticlides. For he says, in the second book of 
his Betums — " After Hercules had accomplished his labeling 
when Eurystheus was solemnizing some sacrificial feast) be 
also was invited. And when the sons of Eurystheus were 
setting before each one of the company his proper portion, 
but placing a meaner one before Hercules, Hercules, thinking 
that he was being treated with indignity, slew three of the 
sons, Perimedes, Eurybius, and Eurypylus." But we are not 
so irascible, even though in all other points we are imitators 
of Hercules. 

47. For lentils are a tragic food, 

said Archagathus .... to have written ; which also 
Orestes ate when he had recover'd from his sickness, 

as Sophilus the comic writer says. But it is a Stoic doctrine, 
that the wise man will do everything well, and will be able to 
cook even lentils cleverly. On which account Timon the 
Phliasian said — 

And a man who knows not how to cook a lentil wiselj. 

As if a lentil could not be boiled in any other way except ao* 
cording to the precepts of Zeno, who said — 

Add to the lentils a twelfth part of coriander. 

And Crates the Theban said — 

Do not prefer a dainty dish to lentils, 

And so cause &ctious quarrels in our party. * 
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And ChrysippuH, in his treatise oa tlie Beautiful, quoting 
eome apophthegms to us, aays — 

Eat not an olive whea yon have a nettle ; 

But luke in niater le □ til macaroni— 

Bill I bah ! 

Lenlil-maearoni 's like ambrosia in cold weather. 
And the witty Aristophanes said, in his GerytJidcs — 

You're teaching Mm to boij porridge or lentils. 
And, in hie Amphiaraiia — 

You who rei-ile tie lentil, best of food. 
And EpichannuB Bays, in his Dionysi — 

And then a dish of Icntila vaa boU'd up. 
And Antiphanea says, in hia 'Women like one anothur — 

Things go on welt. Do ;ou now boil some lentils. 

Or else at least now teach me who joq are. 
And I know that n sister of Ulysses, the most prudent and 
wisest of men, was called ^mtij (lentil), the same whom some 
other writers call Callisto, as Munseas of Patra relates, in the 
third book of his History of the AfBiirs of Europe, and aa Lysi- 
machus also tells us, in the third book of hia Returns. 

iS. And when Plutarch had burst into a violent fit of 
laugtter at this, the Cynic, who could not endure to have bis 
Mtenaive learning on the subject of lentils disregarded, said — 
" But all you flue gentlemen from Alexandria, PlutM:ch, are 
fed from your childhood on lentils ; and your whole city is 
fall of things made of lentils : which are mentioned by Sopater 
the lentil parodist, in his drama entitled Bacchis, where he 
speaks as follows : — 

I CDold sot Lear to eat a common loaf. 

Seeing a large high brazen pile of lentils. 
For, what is there of which mortals have need, (according to 
your own idol, Euripides, you most learned of men,) except 
two things only, 

The corn of Ceres and a draught of waters 

And they are here, and able to support us. 

But we are not with plenty sucl: as this 

Contcnled, but are slaves to luxury 

And Buch contrivances of otber food. 
And in another place that dramatic philosopher says — 

The moderate fare aliall me content 

Of a plain modest table j 
^^ And 1 will never seek nor e'en admit 
^^^L ^V'hatcvei is out of season and supcrlliioua. 
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And Socrates said that he differed from other men infhii) 1^ 
that they lived that they might eat, but he ate that he |^ 
might live. And Diogenes said to those who accused hiin 
of scratching himself, — I wish I could scratch my stomach, so 
as to rub all poverty and want out of it And Euripidfis, ift 
his Suppliant Women, says of Capaneus — 

This man is Capaneus, a man who had 

Abundant riches, but no pride therefrom 

Lodged in his, more than in a poor man's bosom. 

But those who boasted of their luxury 

He blamed, and praised the contented spiriti. 

For virtue did not, as he said, consist 

In eating richly, but in moderation. 

49. Capaneus was not, as it seems, such as the honest Chrysi^^ 
pxis describes, in his t^tise On those things which are n^ 
eligible for their own sakes. For he speaks in this manner • 
— " Some men apply themselves with such eagerness to th^ 
pursuit of money, that it is even related, that a man once^ 
when near his end, swallowed a number of pieces of gold, anci 
so died. Another person sewed a quantity of money into 
a tunic, and put it on, and then ordered his servants to bm^ 
him in that dress, neither burning his body, nor stripping i'^ 
and laying it out." For these men and all like them m&y 
almost be said, as they die, to cry out — 

Oh gold, the choicest of all gifts to men ! 
For no fond mother does such raptures know. 
Nor children in the house, nor any father. 
Such as do flow from you, and are enjoy'd 
By those who own you. If like yours the face 
Of Venus, when she rose up from the sea, 
"No wonder that she has ten thousand lovers. 

Such great thirst for money was there among the men of th»^^ 

time, concerning which Anacharsis, when some one asked hic*^ 

what the Greeks used money for] said. To count with. Br»-^ 

Diogenes, in his treatise on Polity, proposed to establish ^ 

law that bits of bone should be taken as coins ; and w^^* 

too has Euripides said — 

Speak not of wealth ; that god I worship not. 
Who comes with ease into a bad man's power. 

And Chrysippus, in his elementary work, which is entitle^^ 
A Treatise on Good and Evil Things, says that " a certa»- "^ 
young man from Ionia came to sojourn at Athens, clothed ^ ^ 
a purple robe haying golden fringes; and when some 
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Bek.ed of him irhat countiymau he was, he replied that lie 
Tfts rich. And, perhaps, it may bo the very same persou 
vhom Alexis moutions in hia Thebaus, where he says-— 
A . But from wbat conQtry does this poraon come ] 
£. From BichUnd ; and b; general coiuent 
The nutivei of llmt land are counted noble ; 
Nor cuL one fled a noble beggar Bajtrbcre. 

50. When Cynulcns had said this, and when no one applauded 
iim, he got out of temper ; and said, — But since these men, 
you master of the feust^ ai-e made so tmcomfortahlc by a 
diairhaea of words as to feel no huuger; or perhaps, it may 
le that they laugh at what is said about lentils, (having in 
tiieir mind what is said by Pheracrates, in his Coriaader— 

A. Comenon-p I'll ait me down; and bring mo here, 
O slave, a tabic, and a cup of wine, 
That I may eat to flavonr what I drink. 
3. Here is a enp, a table, and some lentils. 
A. Ko lentils bring to nic;, 1 like them not ; 

For if one eats them, they do taint tbe breath.) — 
Since then, on this account, these wise men guard against the 
lentils, at all events causa some broad to be given to ua, with 
* little plain food ; no expensive dishes, but any of those 
vulgar lentils, if you have them, or what is called lentil soup. 
And when every one laughed, especially at the idea of tho 
lentil soup, he said, You are veiy ignorant men, you feasters, 
never having read any books, which are the only things 
to instmot those who desire what is good. I mean the books 
of the Silli of Timon the Pyrrhoniau. For he it is who 
speaks of lentil soup, in the second book of his Silli, writing 
oa follows : — 

The Teian barley-cakes do pleufic me not, 
Nor e'en the Lydian Eaucos: but the Greeks, 
Ami their dry lenti! soup, delight me more 
Than all that painfnl luiuiy of excess. 

For though the barley-cakes of Teos are preeminently good, 
(m also are those from Eretria, as Sopatet says, in his Suitors 
of BoQohis, where he says — 

We camo to Eretria, for ila wiiite meal famed ;) 
and also, the Lydiaa sauces ; still Timon prefers the lentil 
Boiip to both of them put together. 

51. To this our admirable eutertainer, Lam'entius liiaiself, 
aylied, saying, — you men who drive the dogs, according to 
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ihe Jocasta of Strattis, the oomic poet, who in the play 

entitled The Phcenician Women, is represented as saying — 

I .wifih to give you both eome good adriee : 
When you boil lentila, poor no perfume o'er them. 

And Sopater, too, whom you were mentioning just now, in 
his Descent to Hell, speaks in these terms : — 

Ulysses, king of Ithaca — 'Tie perfume 

On lentils thrown : courage, my noble soul I 

And Clearchus the Peripatetic philosopher, in his treatise on 
Proverbs, gives the saying, " Perfume thrown on lentils ;* 
as a proverb which my grandfather Yariro also mentions, he^ 
I mean, who was nicknamed Menippius. And many of the 
Eoman grammarians, who have not had much intercourse 
with many Greek poets or historians, do not know where it is 
that Varro got his . Iambic from. But you seem to me, 
Cynulcus, (for you delight in that name, not using the name 
by which your mother has called you from your birth,) ac- 
cording to your friend Timon, to be a noble and great man, 
not knowing that the lentil soup obtained mention from the 
the former Epicharmus, in his Festival, and in his Islands^ 
and also from Antiphanes the comio poet ; who, using the 
diminutive form, has spoken of it in his Wedding, under the 
following form of expression — 

A little lentil soup {k^jxiov), a slice of sausage. 

And Magnus immediately taking up the conversation, ssdd,— 
The most universally excellent Laurentius has well and de- 
verly met this hungiy dog on the subject of the lentil soup- 
But I, like to the Galatians of the Paphian Sopater, among | 
whom it is a custom whenever they have met with any ecoi- ] 
nent success in war to sacrifice their prisoners to the gods, — 

I too, in imitation of those men. 
Have vow'd a fiery sacrifice to the gods- 
Three of these secretly enroll'd logicians. 
And now that I have heard your company 
Philosophise and argue subtlely, 
Persisting firmly, I will bring a test, 
A certain proof of all your arguments : 
"EirBt smoking you. And if then any one 
When roasted shrinks and draws away his leg^ 
He shall be sold to Zeno for his master 
For transportation, as bereft of wisdom. ^ 

52. For I will speak freely to themu If you are so fond ^ 
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contentment, philosopher, why do you not admire those dis- 
ciples of I^lhagoms, concerning whom Antiphanes says, in his 
Momiments — 

Some miserable PythagorcanK canie 

Gnanlug some lalt, food in a doep ravine. 

And picking up such refuse in a. irallet. 
And in the play which is especially entitled the Walkt, he 
says — 

First, like a pnpil of F;thagora^ 

He eats no living thing, but peels Kome tusks 

Of barle; which he 'b bought for half ati obal, 

Diecolour'd dirty huaks, and thaae be eats. 
And Alexis kijb, in his Tarentices — 

For, as we bear, the pupils of Pjlhaguras 

Eat no good meat nor any living thing, 

And they alona of men do drink no wine. 

But Epicharides will bitches eat; 

The only one of all the sect ; but then 

He kills them first, and says they are not ll\iDg. 
And proceeding a little further, he says — 
A. Shreds of Pythagoras and subtleties 

And wetl'GlI'd thaughts are tlieir sufficient food. 

Their daily meala are these— a simple loif 

To every man, and a pure cnp of Water, 

And Ibis is all. 

B, You speak of prison &rB. 

A. This is the way that all the wise men live. 
Tbose are the hardships that they all endure. 

B. Where do they live in such a way 1 

A. Tet they pioeure 
Dainties after their sort for one another ; 
Know you not Melanippides and PhaoQ, 
Phyromauhus and Phanus are companions 1- 
And they together sup on each fifth day 
On one full eotyla of wheaten meal. 
And, in his Female Pythagorean, he saja — 

A. Thobanqnet shall bo figs and grapes and cheese. 
For the?e the victims are which the strict law 
Allows Pythagoras' sect to sacrifice. 

B. By Jove, as Gne a eacrifice as possible. 
And a few lines afterwards, he says — 

One must for a short time, my friend, endnre 
Hunger, and dirt, and sold, and speechlessness. 
And snllen frowns, and an unwasben face. 
53. But you, my philosophical friends, practise none of these 
*'*ingB. But what is fer worse than any of them, you talk ^ 
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about what you do not in the least understand; and, as if you 

were eating in an orderly manner, you take in mouthfols like 

the man in that sweet poet Antiphanes ; for ho says^ in his 

Bunaway Slave-catcher — 

Taking a moderate moathfal, small outside. 
Bat large within his hand, as women do. 

And in the same way you eat a great deal and eat very &8t; 
when it is in your power, according to the words of the same 
poet which he uses in the Thombycius, " to buy for a single 
drachma food well suited to you, such as garlic, dieese, onione^ 
and capers ; for all these only cost a drachma." And Aristo- 
phanes says, in his Pythagoreans — 

Whati do we think, I ask you in God*s name, 

That these philosophers of olden time. 

The pupils of Pythagoras, went thus 

In diri and rags all of their own accord 1 

I don't believe one word of such a thing. 

Ko ; they were forced to do so, as they had not 

A single farthing to buy clothes or soap. 

And then they made a merit of economy, 

And laid down rules, most splendid rules for beggars. 

But only put before them fish or meat ; 

And if they do not their own fingers bite 

For very eagerness, I will be bound 

To let you hang me ten times over. 

And it is not foreign to the present discussion to mention an 

epigram which was made with reference to you, which Hege- 

sander the Delphian has quoted, in the sixth book of bis 

Commentaries — 

Men drawing up your eyebrows, and depressing 
Your scornful nostrils till they reach the chin, 
Wearing.your beards in sacks, strippers of dishes, 
Wearing your doak outside, with unshod feet 
Looking like oil, and eating stealthily 
Like hungry vagrants 'neath night's friendly cover. 
Cheaters of youth, spouters of syllables. 
Pretenders to vain wisdom, but pretending 
To make your only object Virtue's self. 

54. But Archestratus of Gela, in his treatise on Gastronomy* 

(which is the only poetical composition which you wise m^ii 

admire ; following Pythagoras in this doctrine alone, nam©^? 

silence, and doing this only because of your want of wordB 5 

and besides that, you profess to think well of the Art of Lo"^^ 

of Sphodrias the Cynic, and the Amatory Conversation ^^ 

Protagorides, and the Convivial Dialogues of that beautif*^ 
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jihilosopher PersEBus, compiled out of the Commentariea of 
Stilpon and Zeno, ia which he inquires. How one may guard 
against guests at a hanquet going to sleep; and, if ow onu 
ought to use drinking of healths ; and. When one ought to 
introduce beautiful boys and girls into a banquet ; and when 
one ought to treat them well as if they were admired, and - . 
when one ought to send them away as disr^arding themj 
and also, concerning various kinds of cookery, and concern- 
ing loaves, and other things ; and all the over-subtle discus- 
aiona in which the son of Sophroniscus has indulged conceniing 
kissing. A philosopher who was continually exercising his 
intellect on such investigations as these, being entruBted, as 
HermippuB relates, with the citadel of Corinth by Antigonus, 
got drunk and lost even Coriuth itself being outwitted and 
defeated by Aratus the Sicyonian ; who formerly had argued 
in his Dialogues against Zeno the philosopher, contending ^ 
that a wise man would in every respect be a good general ; 
and this excellent pupil of Zeuo proved this especial point 
admirably by his own achievements. For it was a witty say- 
ing of Bion the Borysthenite, when he saw a brazen statue 
of hiB, on which was the inscription, Pebsjeus of Citium, 
THB PopiL OP Zeso, that the man who engraved the inscrip- 
tion had made a blunder, for that it ought to have been, 
PersseuB the servant (ouHTi'ta not kitUo) of Zeno ; for he had 
been honi a slave of Zeno, as Niciaa of Nicasi relates, in hia 
History of Philosophers; and this is confirmed by Sotion thfl 
Alexandrian, in his Successions. And I have met with two 
books of that admurible work of Persieus, which have this 
title, " Convivial Dialogues." 

55. But Ctesihins the Chalcidian, the friend of Menedemua, 
aa Antigonus the Carystion relates in his Lives, being asked by 
Somebody, Whathehadever got byphilosophy) replied, Tho ^ 
J>ower of getting a supper without contributing to it himselE 
On which aeeoimt Timon somewhere or other said to him — 
Oh yon mad dinner hunUr, trith the eyes 
Of a dead corpse, md heart both bold and abameless. 
-And CtosibiuB was a man who made very good guesses, and 
"Was a veiy witty man, and a sayer of amusing things ; on 
'W'hich account every one used to invite him to their parties ; 
lie was not a man Uke you, you Cynio, who never sacrificed 
to the Graces, nor even to lie Muses. And therefore Virtue 
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aYoiding yon, and all like you, sits by Pleasarey as Mnasaloes 
the Sicyonian says, in his Epigrams — 

Here I xniost miserable Yirtae sit 
By Pleasure's side, and cat my hair for grief, 
Cmsh'd in my spirit ; for profane Delight 
Is judged by all my better, and my chief. 

^d Baton the comic writer says in his Homicide — 

Now I inyite those moderate philosophers, 

AVho ne'er allow themselves a single pleasure. 

Who keep on looking for the one wise man 

In all their walks and conversations, 

As if he were a slave who 'd run away. 

O wretched man, why, when you have a ticket. 

Will you refuse to drink ? Why dost thou now 

Do BO much wrong to the Gk>ds? why dost thou make 

Honey of greater value than the rate 

Which nature puts on it 1 Tou drink but water. 

And so must be a worthless citizen; 

For so you cheat the fanner and the merchant ; 

But I by getting drunk increase their trade. 

Then you at early dawn bear round a cruet. 

Seeking for oil, so that a man must think 

Tou have an hour-glass with you, not a bottle.) 

56. However, Archestratus, as I was saying hefote this long 
digression, whom you praise as equal to Homer, because d 
his praises of the stomach — ^though your friend Timon say»of 
Hie stomach, 

Than which no part more shameless can be found — 
when speaking of the Sea-dog, writes as follows : — 

There are but few so happy as to know 

This godlike food, nor do men covet it 

Who hav# the silly souls of common mortals. 

They fear becanse it is an animal 

Which living preys on man. But every fish 

Loves human flesh, if it can meet with it. 

So that 'tis fit that all who talk such nonsense 

Should be confined to herbs, and should be sent 

To Diodorus the philosopher 

And starve, and so pythagorize with him. 

But this 'Diodorus was by birth an Aspendian; but desiring 
to be thought a Pythagorean, he lived after the fiishioii o^ 
you Cynics, letting his hair grow, being dirty, and goio^' 
barefoot. On which account some people £ancied that it tra^' 
an article of the Pythagorean creed to let the hair groW> 
which was in reality a fisi&hion introducjed by Diodorus^ .«^ 
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Axid Theopompua, in hia Uljsses, says — 
Well said Euripides, " It in not bad 
For a rich nun to diaa at other's cihL" 
39. And when all laughed at tliis, Ulpian said, Whence do the 
I vol uptuaries who talk so loosely get all their elegance of en- 
I P»'essionI And Cynulcuu replied, But, you well-seasoned 
Jittle pig, Phrj-nichuB the Cynic poet, in hia EphialteB, men- 
I' tioEs "the elegant speaker" in these terms; — 

h is the hardest work of nil to gnard against such men; 

For thej do carry alwaja at their fingar's end a sling, 

The misaathrapic flower of yonth ; and then thej fawn on all 

With carefully selected sweetness of oipresaion. 

Always the fornni haunting when the citizens are Eeated ; 

And then the;- lacerate with wounds severe and unexpected 

Those whom they have been fawning on, and hide themBelvos and 

-^Jad the word ^(apiToyXtMTa-tiy (to speak so aa to please) is 
"•ised by jEsohylna in the Promethens Vinctus — 
You aliall know tliis for true ; nor is it mine 

And when Ulpiaa said again, But what, my friends, ia meant 
by cooks' iiiatruments? for these things were mentioned, and 
■*ere thought worthy of being enuinerat^d in the Arcadian 
lianquets : and also where is the word aoulTioi' (abode of 
Insnry) to be foimdl For I know that the adjective cunoros- 
is common enough. And Alexia speaks of a luxurious ex- 
travagant man in his Cuidia, saying — 

Dlodorna, most extravagant of men. 
In tiro brief years did nuke hiA patrimony 
Intoa football, with such headlong speed 
Did he devour everything. 
Aud agaiu, in the Pfaiedrus, he says — 

Ton iflU mo of a very Blow proceeding; 
For in fivQ days the little Bpicharidea 
Made ducks and drakes of all hia Cither's property. 
So quickly and entirely did he swallow it. 
60. And Cteaippus the son of Chabrias carried his extrava- 
gance and intemperance to such a height, that he sold even 
the stones of his father's tomb, on which the Atheniana had 
spent a thousand drachma;, to furnish means for hia luxury. 
And accordingly Diphilus says in his Men oflbring Sacrifices 
to the Dead — 
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If Chabrias's aon, the young Ote^ppoB, 

Had not become a friend of Pbsedimus, 

I should have brought a wholesome law forward 

To cause his father's monument to be finished. 

That each of all the citizens should give 

A stone of size to fill a waggon, and 

I say that that would not be much for him. 

And Timodes, in his Demosatyri, says — 

CtesippuSy the fine son of OhabriaB, 

Has ceased to shave himself three times a-day. 

A' great man among women, not with men. 

And Menander, in his " Anger," says this of him — 

And I too once was a young man, O woman, ' 

Nor did I then five several times aday 

Bathe, as I now do bathe ; nor at that time 

Had I a soft cloak, such as now I have, 

Nor such perfumes as now ; now I will paint myself. 

And pluck my hair, by Jove. Aye, I will be • 

Ctesippns, not a man ; and in brief time 

I too, like him, will eat up all the stones. 

For ril not be content with earth alone. 

And perhaps it was on account of this extravagant luxoiy 
and debauchery that Demosthenes has handed down his 
name in his treatise on Immunities. But those who have 
devoured their patrimony ought to be punished in such 
a way as this, like the Nauclerus of Menander. For Menan- 
der says — 

dearest mother of all mortals. Earth, 

How kind you are to all possessed of sense ; 

How worthy of all honour ! Sure that man 

Who like a spendthrift eats his patrimony, 

Should be condeiiin'd to sail about for ever 

And never reach the shore ; that he might feel 

To what great good he 'd been insensible. 

61. And Axionicus speaks of. a certain Pythodelus aa ft 
very intemperate man, in his Etrurian, saying — 

Here Pythodelus comes, who is sumamed 
Isoballion, greediest of men, 
And on his steps does follow that wise woman 
Ischas^ bearing a drum, and very drunk. 

And Anaxandrides attacks Polyeuctus, turning him ixAO' 

ridicule in the comedy called Tereus — 

A. You shall be call'd a bird. 

5. Why8o,l^V€Bta! 
Is it because I ate my patrimony 
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McrmippuB Bsserta. But Timteus of Tauromenium, in the 
ninth book of Ilia Hiatoriea, writea thus oonceming him — 
" DiodoruB, who was by birth an Aspendian, introduced a 
novel fashion of dress, and pretended to I'esemble the Pytha- 
goreans. Stratonioufi wrote and sent a messenger to him, 
desiring him who carried tlie measa^ to seek out a diei^iple 
of Pythagoras who kept the portico crowded by his iDsano 
vagariea about dress, and liis insolence. And Sosicratcs, in 
the third book of the Succeasioa of Philosophers, relates that 
Diodorus used to wear a long beard, and a worn-out cloak, 
and to keep his hair long, indulging in these feshjona out of 
a Tain ostentation. For that the Pythagoreans before him 
Vore veiy handsome clothes, and used hatha, and perfumee, 
and hair of the ordinary length. 

57. And if you in reality, philosopher, do admire content- 
ment and moderation in your feasts, why is it that you have 
come hither without being invited 1 Did you come as to a 
house of intemperance, in order to learn to make a catalogue 
of a cook's instruments J or in order to spout some Tersoa of 
Cepholion the Atbeoion ! For according to the Cedalion of 
Sophocles, yon are 

A bmnded lot, all knaves and paraaitce. 
And he says that you philosophers always have your minds 
set upon banquets; and that you tliink it constantly neces- 
sary to ask for aometbing to eat or to devour some Cynic 
food. For there is no need for our picking our phraaes. 
And all this is plain from what Alexia relates in his book 
which is entitled Linus : and in that he supposes Hercules to 
have been educated by Linus, and to have Ijeen ordered by 
him to select any cue out of a number of books that were at 
hand to read. And be having taken a cookery-book in his 
hand, retained it with great eagerness. And Linus then 
n ^eaks to him in the foUowlng terms — 
I Xiin. Come here, and lake vhatet^r boak ^on plcn^e, 

I Aod read it carefallj, whea j'oa have ecaan'd 

ThB titles, and the subjeota nell conBider'd, 
Thara 'b OrpheuB here, and Ueeiod, and plays, 
Chcerilufl, Homer, Epi charm ua too. 
All eortB of wottB. Tor Ihoa jour choice will ahow mo 
Tour nature, and joar favoorite pntsuiL 
ffer. I will take this. 

Lin. First (how me what it ia. 
Her. A cookery book, u k}* the Litle-puiju. 
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Xtn. Tou^re a philosopher, that's very plain. 

Who passing over all these useful books. 

Choose out the art of Simus. 

Her, Who is Simus ? 
Lin, A very clever man ; now he has tum'd 

To tragic studies ; and of all the actors 

Is the most skilful cook, as those who eat 

His dishes do declare. And of all cooks 

By far the cleverest actor. 

Her. He's a man 

Of noble appetite ; say what you wish ; 

For be of this assured, that I am hungry. 

5S. When Magnus had run through these quotations, Cyinil» 

cus, looking at the philosophers who were present, said — 

Have you seen the Thasian brine,^ and heard how he does baik! * 
How speedily the fellow did revenge himself, and thoroughly; 
It does not seem a case of one blind speaking to a deaf man: 

as Cratinus says, in his Archilochi. For he, forgetting before 

what a tribunal he was making an exhibition of his fio0 

iambics, read his colabri with his natural greediness, and at 

the same time with his usual elegance of expression, and 

Melodies out of time, and tuneless cymbals : 

and after all this fine ignorant stupidity, he goes round to 

people's houses, seeking out where any handsome banquet is 

prepared, carrying his conduct to a length even beyond the 

Athenian Chserephon, of whom Alexis says in his Fugitive— 

That Chasrephon has always got some trick. 
And now he 's looking for some feast to share 
Where he himself will not be call'd upon «.> 
For any contribution. For wheresoever ''^. 
A pot, such as is let to cooks, doos stand, 
Thither he goeth at the earliest dawn ; 
And if he sees one come to hire it 
For any feast, he asks the cook the name 
Of him who gives the feast, and then as soon 
As the door opens, in he walks the first. 

But this man has no hesitation, like the excellent Magnufl? 

even to make excursions quite beyond the boundaries for the 

sake of his stomach, as Alexis said in his Men who Die^ 

together — 

Chserephon comes to Corinth for a supper. 

Though he has never had an invitation ; 

But still he flies across the sea, so sweet 

It is to eat of what another pays for. 

^ The term S,Kiii\y brine, seems used here of a troublesome fellow; >oxB^ 
thing in the same spirit as we call a person, " a pickle." 
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Like that most fishionable Poljeuctual 
A. Ho, but becttoso jou, though j ou wero a. man, 
Were lora in pieces bj ihe women bo. 

And Theopompus, in the tenth book of bis account of the 
■*'Xploits of Philip, (a book from wliicti some separate the con- 
clusion, in wiiich there is the mention made of tha dema- 
8<^ues at Athena,) sajB that Eubulus the demagogue was an 
intemperate man. And he uses the following expressiona — 
" And he bo far exceeded the whole nation of the Tarentiuea 
*n luxury and estravagance, that this latter is only im- 
liodenite in its indulgence in feastsj but ho ^pent on his 
iusury even the revenues of tbe Athenian people. But 
Callistratus," he continues, " the son of Callici'atea, who was 
tinuBelf also a demagc^ue, was very intemperate in hia 
J>lea£ures, but still he waa very attentive to thS huuness of 
*he Btate." And apeaking of the Tarentines, in the fifty- 
^cond book of his Histories, he writea as followa — " The 
^ity of the Tarentines Bacriflces osen nearly every monthj and 
«elebratea public festivals; and the chief body cf private 
iadividuala is always occupied in banquets and drkiking 
p&rties, And tbe Tarentinea hold some such language as 
tliis : That other men, because they ore fond of perBonal 
eiertion, and because they devote themselves to actual 
labour, prepare their euhsistence in this way for the luture : 
but tlmt they, by means of their banquets and pleasures, are 
not about to live, but are living already," 

G2. But concerning the intemperance and general habits 
and life of Philip and hia companions, Theoponipua gives the 
following account, in the forty-ninth book of hia Historiee — 
" When Philip became master of great treasures, he did not 
spend them quickly, but he threvr them away and squandered 
tiemj being of all tlie men that ever lived, not only the 
worst manager himself, but all those who were about him 
were so too. For abaolutely not one of them had any idea 
of living properly, or of managing hi3 household with mode- 
ration. And of that he himself was the cause, being a most 
insatiable and extravagant man, doing everything in an off- 
hand manner, whether he was acquiring property or giving it 
away. For though he was a soldier, be was unable, out of 
pure laziuess, to count what he bad coming' in and what he 
spent. And then his companions were men collected together 
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from all quarters; for some of them came from Mb om 
country, and some from Thessaly, and some from other pirli 
of Greece, not being selected with any care ; but if amoog 
either Greeks or barbarians there was any lasciYioufl^ (x im- 
pure, or avaricious man, he had almost every one of the WW 
character assembled in Macedonia, and they were all cM 
friends of Philip. And even if any one came who waa not 
entirely of that disposition, still under the influence of fls 
life and manners of the Macedonians, he very soon becutf 
like the rest. For their wars, and military expeditions, ani 
other great expenses, encouraged them to be audacioiUy vi 
to live, not in an orderly manner, but after a prodigal fiu^hioo 
and like robbers." 

63. But Duris, in the seventh book of his History of tl» 
Affairs of Macedonia, speaking of Pasicyprus the king of 
Cyprus, and of his intemperate habits, writes as folloira- 
" Alexander, after the siege of Tyre, dismissed Pnytagoitf) 
and gave him many presents, and among them he gave hilB 
the fortified place which he asked for. And that very pboB 
Pasicyprus the king had previously sold, in a luxurious fifeak 
for fifty talents, to Pymatus the Cittia)an, selling him both 
the fortress itself and his own royal authority over it. And 
when he had received the money he grew old in Amathus.* 
Such also was ^Ethiops the Corinthian, as Demetrius tl» 
Scepsian relates, of whom mention is made by Archilochitt) 
" for he, out of his love of pleasure and intemperance, sailing 
with Archias to Sicily when he was about to found Syracuse^ 
sold to his messmate for a cake of honey the lot which ^ 
had just drawn, and was about to take possession of in 
Syracuse." 

64. But Demetrius carried his extravagance to such a hei^t 
he, I mean, who was the descendant of Demetrius PhalewiM» 
according to the account of Hegesander, that he had Aria* 
tagbra the Corinthian for a mistress, and lived in a most ex- 
pensive manner. And when the Areopagitse summoned hio 
before them, and ordered him to live more decorously— 
" But even now," said he, *' I live like a gentlemaa^ for I Ix^ 
a most beautiful mistress, and I do no wrong to any one, ao4 
I drink Chian wine, and I have a sufficiency of everytWnft 
as my own revenues suffice for all these expenses. And I 
do not live as some of you do, corrupted by bribes mjseK 
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d intriguing with other men's wives." And hereupon ha 
umerated some who acted in thia manner by imme. And 
Qtigonua the king, having heard this, made him a thes- 
DthQte. And he, being an hipparch at the Panathcntoo, 
ected a. seat close to the statues of Mercury for Ariatagoro, 
gher than the Mercuries tliemselvcs. And when the mys- 
ries were celebrated at Elcusis, he placed a seat for her 
DM to the temple, siying that those who endeavoured to 
uder him should repent it. 

65. But PhanodemuB, and also Philuchorus, have related that 
former times the judges of the Areopagus used, to summon 
ifore them and to punish profligate) and extravagant meu, 
id those who hod no ostensible means of living : and man; 
JieiB have told the same story. At all oventa, those judges 
lat for Meaedemus and Aaclopiades the philosophers when 
ley were young men and poor, and asked them how they 
lanaged to look bo sleek and comfortable when they spent 
le whole day idling with philosophers, and had no property, 
-nd they replied that some one of the men about the mill 
<ad better be sent for. And when be came and said that 
hey came every night to the mill and threshed and groiuid 
iie com, and each earned two drachmte, the judges of the 
Weopi^ua marvelled, and presented them with two hundred 
inchmm as a reward. 

And the citizens of Abdera brought Demooritus to trial, 
^ tile ground that he had wasted the estate which he had 
"herited from his father. And when he had read to them ■* 
lis Great World, and his treatise couceming the Tilings in the 
Shades below, and had said that he bad spent it on these 
forts, he was discharged. 

66. But those men who are not so luxurious, as Amphis 
ays— 

Drink two entire daj-B in every d.iy, ' 

Shaking their heads through their too mighty draughts. 
«id according to Diphilus — 

Having three heads, like to Diaim'a etatne. 
Jemg enemies to their own estate, as Satyrus in his treatiso 
>D Charactera said, running through their land, tearing to 
"eces and plundering their own bouses, selling their own 
'Wperty as if it were the spoils of the enemy; considering 
lyt what bas been spent, but what will be spent, and not 
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what will remain afterwards, but what will not zemiia^ 
having • spent beforehand in their youth the money wluik 
ought to have carried them safely through old age, rejddng 
in companionship, not in companions, and in their irin^ 
and not in those who drink it with them. But Agatharchida 
the Corinthian, in the twenty-eighth book of his Commentaij 
on the AfiBurs of Europe, says ''that Gnosippus, who wasi 
very luxurious and extravagant man in Sparta^ was fcnrbiddeB 
by the Ephori to hold intercourse with the young men.* 
And among the Eomans, it is related, according to the 8tatifr< 
ment of Posidonius, in the forty-nintii book of his Historifli^ 
that there was a man named Apicius who went beyond all 
other men in intemperance. This is that Apicius who m 
the cause of banishment to Kutilius, who wrote the histoiy of 
the Eomans in the Greek language. But concerning Apiciofl^ 
the man, I mean, who is so notorious for his extravagant 
luxury, we have already spoken in our first book. 

67. But Diogenes the Babylonian, in his treatise on Nobi% 
of Birth, says " that the son of Phodon, whose name im 
Phocus, was such a man that there was not one Athenian irbo 
did not hate him. And whenever any one met him theyBEud 
to him, * you man who are a disgrace to your £unDy !* For 
he had expended all his patrimony on intemperance ; and 
after this he became a flatterer of the prefect of Munychia; 
on which account he was again attacked and reproached hj 
every one. And once, when a voluntary contribution was 
being made, he came forward and said, before the whole 
assembly, * I, too, contribute my share.' And the AtheniaM 
all with one accord cried out, * Yes, to profligacy.' And Phocus 
was a man very fond of drinking hard ; and accordingly, when 
he had conquered with horses at the Panathensea, and when 
Sopater entertained his companions at a banquet, the prej»^ 
ration was very splendid, and foot-tubs full of wine and spices 
were set before all who came in. And his .fether, seeing this; 
called Phocus, and said, * Will you not stop your companion 
from polluting your victory in this fashion V " 

And I know too of many other intemperate and extratft* 
gant men, whom I leave you to find out, with the exception 
of Callias the son of Hipponicus, whom even the tutors 
of little children have heard of. But concerning the others 
whom I have been a little hasty in mentioning, if you bftv* 
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inything to say, I have the doors of my ears open. So speak ; 
for- I want to know socQething. 

Cesides Magnus used the wordji hrtoBUw and cn-ujutycri'. 
And jEmilianus said, you LaTo the word ao-tiriov used by 
Strattis, in liis Chtyaippus, where lie aaya — 
Ho will not e'en have tims to ease Umself, 
Nor to turn to im i^ilniBv, nor e'oQ, 
It' u mao meets Lim, to conTcrse with bim. 
G8. But the instruraeata used by a cook are entmierated by 
Anasippua, in hia Harp-player, as follows : — 
Bring me i. ladlo and a dozen epiW, 
A SuttL-hook, and a mortar, and a cheeBe-unaper, 
A cylinder, thrco troughs, a knife, four choppers. 
Will jou not, man hated by the gods, 
Mako baste and put the kettle on the fire 1 
And aco you now still dawdling at that dishl 
And with that largest chopper I 
"lit Aristophanes calls the dish which we commonly call 
Sp'Tpa, a KQKjcn^ij, in hia play of the Women occupying tlie 
Temts; saying — 

Warm now the icaKKi&Tt of the preceptor. 
-Aaid, in hia Daitaleis, he says — 

To bring tbo xaiuci^ii hoia thenee. 
And Antiphanea, in his Friend to the Thehans, says — 
We now have eTerytbiD^ ; for that fine eel 
from Thebes, a namcaaka of the oue iu-JoDrB, 
Hlngllog within the hollow KonKiSi], 
Is warm, and leaps, is boiled, and bubbles np. 
But Antiphanea oallB a diah ^aioyayi/, in his EuthjdicuB — 
' Then came a polypus all cut in pieecs. 
And boiied in fisrai'liiiaif. 

ikd Alexis, in his ABclepioclides, says — 

But I when smoumiog in Sicily, 

Leam'd to cook with aucb dexterity. 

That 1 make all the guests with eagerness 

Invade the dishca {aarima.) with their teeth at times. 

But Antiphanes spells the word with a k ; writing it tt 
in his Wedding — 

nnrdvui, beet, and asaafietida. 

Dishes and candles, coriander sud onions. 

And salt and olivi», and round dishes too. 
And Philetffirua says, in hia (Enopion — 

Here let the cook of dainty dishes {vmaiilaiv) 'matt. 
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Aud, in a subsequent passage, he says — 

He seems to have more pupils for his dishes 
Than even Stratonicus had. 

And Antiphanes, in his Parasite, said this — 

A, Another bulky man, large as a table. 

And nobly bom, will come besides this man* 

B, Whom do you mean 1 

A, A new Carysiian, 
Bom of the earth and warm. 

B^ Tell me his name. 
Or else begone. 

A. I mean a KdKxafios, 
But you, perhaps, would call it merely dish. 
B, What do I care what name you give to it 1 
Whether men like to call it xducKafios 
Or fflTTufios, I know the thing you mean. 

But Eubulus, in his Ionian, uses both forms, both paramo 
and Traraviov, where he says — 

Bound dishes, and fiardvutt and caccabia. 
And lopadia, and mn-dvia, in crowds 
Countless, I could not tell you half their names. 

69. But Alexis made a catalogue of seasonings, in his play 
called the Caldron, saying — 

A. Let me have no excuses, no " I have not." 

B. But tell me what you want — I will take all. 

A. Quite right. Go first of all and take some sesame. 

B. There 's some within. 

A, Take some grapes dried and cut, 
Some fennel, anise, assafoetida, 
Mustard and cabbage, some diy coriander. 
Sumach and cummin, capers, marjoram. 
Leeks, garlic, thyme, sage, seseli, 
Some new-made wine boil'd down> some rue and spinacli. 

And, in his Woman working all Night, or the Spinners, hs 
introduces a cook as saying — 

I must run round, and bawl for what I want ; 
You'll call for supper when you home return, 
And I have got no vinegar, nor anise, 
"Not marjoram, nor fig-leaves, nor sweet oil, 
"Nor almonds, nor the lees of new-made wine, 
Kor garlic, no, nor leeks, nor onions, 
jN'o fire, no cummin seed, no salt, no eggs, 
No wood, no trough, no frying-pan, no rope ; 
No pail, no cistern, neither well nor pitcher ; 
Here I stand useless with but knife in hand, 
Oirt and prepared for action all in vain. 
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And, in his Wicked Woman, he says — 

First of oil lake a dish of goodly niKa, 

And put in msijoram and pounded herba, 

Steep'd to a fair extent in vinegar, 

Colour'd with new made wine, and flavonreii with 

FlGQt; of patent aasafcDtida. 
And Teleclides need tho word iVw&«v, iu his Pi-ytoces, ii 
thian 



TupiDf (iTBrSldi-ro, eating cheese. 
And Eupolis used the word eTri^ayeli' in his Taiiarcha — 

Wishing to eat {tri^xtytTv) of nothing 

But juBt aa onion and three pickled olives. 
And Aristophanes, in liia Plutus, says — 

Ones, out of poverty, ho al« up {irijaiitp) everjlhiag. 

70, But there was another class of men Bomewhat different 

ftom the cooka, called Tpajrt^inroioi, setters out of tahles. But 

what their office was is plainly stated by Antiphaues, in his 

"q'oumer — 

Hither I eome, and bring this tahle-setter, 

Wbo Boon shall wash the clotbn, and trim the lamps. 

Prepare the glml lihations, aud do every thing 

'Wbich to hia oltice may pertain. 
And it is worth inquiring whether the Tpairt^oKo/io^ is the 
Game pereou as the TptTreJoiroios. For king Juba, ia his treatise 
on Sinulitadea, says that the rpmrtf oKo/tos is the same person 
who is called by the Romans gtrueior, quoting from tlio pkj 
of Alexander, which is entitled Potation — 

Now for to-morrow I mnst get a flute-playor, 

A table-setter, and a workman too. 

This wan mj master's reaeoa for despatching mo 

On this commisloD from his countiy seat- 
But they called him TpoKf^owaim who took care of the tables, 
and of everything else which required order and good maiiaj^'e- 
ment. Philemon says, in his " The Uninvited Guest" — 

Tliere is no need of long deliberation 

About the kitchen, for the table-setter 

Ib bound to look to that ; that is his oEEcc. 
They also used the word nrtrpinrcfcu/ioiTa, meaning by this the 
food which was placed upon the table. Plato say^ in the 
MonelauE — 
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Thej also called the man vho bought the meat, the 'Ayopa- 
(mqs, but now they call him oi/rcuvarcDp, an o£BLOer whom Xeno- 
phon mentions, in the second^ book of the Memorabilia, 
speaking thus : — " Could we expect to get a steward and 
buyer of such a character for nothing]" But the same word 
is used in a more general sense by Menander, in his Phanius— * 

He was a thrifty and a moderate buyer (iryopaan/is) : 
And Aristophanes calls him o^cuny?, in his Tagenistse, say- 
ing- 
How the purveyor (or^^s) seems to delay our supper. 

Cratinus, too, uses the verb iroLpoil/iayitti, in his CleobnlinB^ 

where he says 

***** 

And Alexis uses the verb Tropayopo^o), in the same sense, (to 
buy dainty side-dishes,) in his Dropidas. 

There are people called eiXiarpoi, ; they are those, accord- 
ing to Pamphilus, who invite people to the king's tables 
having their name derived from cAcos (a kitchen table). But 
Artemidorus calls them SenrvoKXrJTopes. 

71. They also used to call the tasters (according to the 

statement of the same Pamphilus) cS^arpoi, because they ate of 

dishes before the king with a view to his safety. But now, 

the person called cScWpos is the superintendent of the whole 

management of the feast ; and that office is very eminent and 

honourable. Accordingly, Chares, in the third book of hia 

Histories, says that Ptolemy sumamed Soter, was originally 

appointed as the taster (cScarpos) of Alexander. And it 

appears that the person whom the Eomans now call the 

taster was at that time called by the Greeks trptyrhStp, As 

Aristophanes, in the earlier of his plays, called the Clouds, 

says — 

A, Why then do not the magistrates receive 
The prytanea on the new-moon's day, 
But on the day before ] 

B. They seem to me 
To act like tasters {^p&r^vOai) who in hopes to take 
The prytanea with all possible speed, 
Taste them on this account all on one day. 

And Pherecrates mentions them, in his Coimtiymen — 
Do not you marvel; we are of the number 
Of skilful tasters (irporeVewy), but you know us noU 

^ This is a mistake ; the passage occurs in the first book. 
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Mast I then tell j-ou who 1 am to-dny! 

I am thai taster called Borpia. 
And I find also a decree passed, while Cepliisodorua waa 
archer at Athens, in which the tasters are mentioned as a 
regular guild or colI^;e ; just like the men who are called 
parasites. For the decree mns thus ; — " Phocus proposed 
that, in order that the council might oelehrata the Apatuiia 
■with the rest of the Athenians, in accordance with the national 
customs, that it should be decreed by the council, that the 
councillors should be released for the day, as also the other 
councils have been dismissed, for a hoUday of five days &om 
the day which the taat^ (oE irporevdai) celebrate." Aai that 
the ancients had people who were called "tasters" Xenophon 
tella us in his treatise which is entitled Hiero or the lyrant, 
where he says, " The tyrant lives, never trusting either meat 
or drink, but they order those who minister to them to taste 
them, first, iii the place of oSeiing hbations to the gods ; 
because they feel a distrust lest tbey should eat or drink 
something pernicious." And Anasilas, in his Calypso, says — 

First the old woman liera shall taste yonr driuk. 
72. AndtheancientfiusedtocallthosQ who made sweetmeats 
snd cheesecakes Sij^imyiyai'. Menander, in hia False Her- 
aHes, blaming the cooks as attempting what they ought not, 
Bays — 

Holloa, jou cook, why do joq sulky Mom? 

Tia the third time jon 've asked me what's the number 

Of tables which will be required to-daj. 

Wb go to nacrifice ona little pig-. 

Eight tables ore required, or two, or one ; 

Wliab can that be to you! — 1 want but one. 

May we not make some candyli' and dishes 

Such as jon 'ro used to eeason ; honey, egga, 

And Bemilago ; bat now everything 

le coatrary; the cook makes cakes in moulds, 

Boasts cheesecakea, and boils groata, and brings on table 

After the salted ineafs fig-leaves and grapes. 

And for the Hweetmeat-makers, they, with duties 

Turn'd upside down, roast joints of meat and thrushes 

Inntcad of delicate CDufections ; thns 

He who bolieres he sops doth feed on dainties, 

And when perfumed and crown'd, again doth feast 

On hoaoy'ci eheeee-cakes interspersed with tlivuslics. 



^ Xbe candylns ox candau 



IS then. 



a Lydian dish. 
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But that all these different duties were formerly separateA 
-when the demiurgi, as they called them^ attended to th^ 
sweetmeats^ and the cooks to the regular cookery, Antiphaneas 
shows us plainly enough^ in his Chrysis, where he says — 

Four female flut^-players do have their wages, 
Twelve cooks, and just as many sweetmeat-makers. 
Asking for plates for honey. 

And Menander, in his Demiurgus^ says— 

A, What now is this, my boy, for you, by Jove, 
Have come in a most business-like set fashion. 

B, Yes, for we are inventing fine inventions. 

And all the night long we've been hard at work. 
And even now we have much left unfinish'd. 

But Seleucus says that Panyasis is the earliest author who 
speaks of sweetmeats, in the book in which he speaks of the 
human sacrifices practised by the Egyptians, saying that 
many sorts of pastry and sweetmeats are put on the table, 
and many kinds of young birds. And before his time Stesi- 
chorus, or Ibycus, in the poem entitled the Contest, wrote as 
follows : — 

Bring gifts unto the maiden, cakes of cesane. 
And groats^ and ca^es of oil and honey mixed. 
And other kinds of pastry, and fresh honey. 

But that this poem is the work of Stesichorus, Simonides the 

poet is a most undeniable witness; who, when speaking of 

Meleager, says — 

Who with the spear excell'd his fellows all. 
Hurling beyond the eddying Anauros 
From the grape-famous lolcos. 
For thus did Homer and Stesichorus 
Sing to the nations. 

For Stesichorus had sung so in the previously quoted poem, 

namely, the Contests — 

Amphiaraus gain'd the prize in leaping. 
And with the dart the godlike Meleager. 

73. But I am not ignorant of what Apollodorus the Athenian 
has said of the Delians, that they supplied all who came to 
their sacred ceremonies with the assistance of cooks and 
table -setters ; and from their actions they were named Magis 
and Gongylis ;^since, says Aristophanes, they furnished them 
at these banquets with round barley-cakes, {yoyyvXcu ftafat,) as 
if they had been women. And even to this very day some 
of them are called Choeraci, and Amni, and Artysilai, and 
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Sesami, and Artusitmgi, ami Keocori, and Ictliylioli. And 
of the women, some aro called Cumiuaathte. £ut all are 
called by one common name EleodytES, because they attend on 
the kitchen tables, and minister at the feativala. For eAsos 
means a kitchen or cook's table. Homer says — 

But when he roasted the meat aod placed it it i\foiair. 
On which account, also, Poiycnton the son of Crithon, a 
RheiuBiin, when inatitnting a prosecution agmnst them, did 
not coll them Deliana, but insi^nbed hia action " against the 
whole body of the Eleodjtte ' And the law of the Amphic- 
tyons commands the Eleodytte to provide water ; meaning 
by Eleodytea the table-setters, and all attendants of that sort. 
But Criton the comic poet, m his Busy-body, calls tha 
Delians the parasites of the god, in these hues — 
When we haii forced this ^rent Phmniuiau, 
The master of a, well-provided purse. 
Though captain of tha ship, to stay in harbour, 
And ' " " two ships 

To oome to Deloa from Pirsua' port; 
He heard from all men that this place aloac 
Seem'd to have three good things for a. parasite, 
A wall-Btored market, a large population 
From ever; country, and the native Delians, 
Themselves a tribe of parasites of the god. 
7i. But Achiens the Eretrian, in hia AlcmEeon, a satyrio 
drama, calla the Delphiaiis makers of sauces, in these words : — 

I see the sauce-makers, and spit oa them. 
Inasmuch, forsooth, as they cut up the victims, it is plain 
tliat they cooked and seasoned them ; and, having a regard 
to these facts, Aristophanes also said — 

Bat O thou Phoshus, thou who sharpeucst 

The Delphian knives, and with an early warnitig 

Oivest instruction to thy miniatcrB. 

And, in the lines immediately following the former passage, 
AobffiUfi says — 

Why do you stay donooal'd. 
Namesake of all the knives whicli cooks employ 1 
For the Satyrs ridicule the Delphians, as devoting all their 
time and attention to festivals and sacrifices. And Seinns 
sayB, in the fourth book of his Deliad, " Tlie Delians used to 
provide the Delphians who came to Dclos with salt, and vine- 
gar, and oil, and wood, and counterpanes." And Aristotle, or 
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Theophrostm, in his Commentaries^ speakiiig of the Magne- 
slinii who dwell on the bcnks of the riyer Mieaiider, as coIc^sIb 
of the DelphiaDs, represents them as showing the same atten- 
tions to all foreigners who came to them; speaking as fbUom: 
— ^ The Magnesians who dwell on the hanks of the liter 
M^eander, beinsr sacred to the eod, and colonists of tiie Bd- 
phians, give shelter to all who come among them, and salt^ and 
on, and yinegar, and lights, and beds, and coyerlets, and tahLeL* 

Bat Demetrios the Scepsion, in the sixteenth book of \m 
Trojan Array, savs that iu Lacofiia, on the road whioh 
is called the Hyacinthiue road, statues of the heroes Daiton 
and Ceraon were erected by those who made barley-^skes at 
the Phiditia, and by the attendants who mixed the wine. 
And the same writer reports also, in the twenty-fourth book 
of the same work, that Daitas the hero is worshipped among 
the Trojans, who is also mentioned by Mimnermns. And 
I Eegcsander the Delphian says that Jupiter is worshipped in 
Cv-priLs, under the names of Eilapinastes or the Feaster, and 
of S[ilanchnotomus or the Carver of Entraila 

75. And while much such conversation as this was proceed- 
ing, on a sudden a noise was heard from some one of the 
neighbouring places, as from an hydraulic organ, very plea- 
sant and agreeable, so that we all turned round towards it, 
being charmed by the melody ; and Ulpian looking towards 
the musical Alcides said. Do you hear, you most musical 
of men, this beautiful harmony which has made us turn 
round, being enchanted by the music ? And is it not the 
case, as it is said to be among you Alexandrians, that con- 
stant music of an unaccompanied flute causes pain rather 
than any musical pleasure to those who hear it? And Alcides 
said. — But this engine, the hydraulic organ, whether you choose 
to class it among stringed instruments or among wind instru" 
ments, is the invention of a fellow-countiyman of ours, ^ 
Alexandrian, a barber by trade ; and his name is CtesibiiiS' 
And Aristocles reports this, in his book on Choruses, saying*^ 
" The question is asked, whether the hydraulic organ is * 
stringed instrument or a wind instrument." Now Aristoxe^^^ 
did not feel sure on this point ; but it is said, that pl**^ 
showed a sort of notion of the invention, making a nigl*^' 
clock like the hydraulic organ ; being very like an enonti^^J^ 
hour-glass. And, indeed, the hydraulic organ does seem to 
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a kind of hour-glass. It CEtrniot, therefore, lie considered n, 
stringed instrument, and one to be played by touching. But 
perfaitps it may be called a wind ins&Tiinent, becauae the organ 
is inflated hy-the water ; for the pipes are plunged down into 
the water, and when the water is agitated by a youth, as the 
axlea penetrate through the whole oi^;an, the pipes are in- 
flated, and emit a gentle and agreeable sound^ And this 
organ is hke a round altar ; and they say that it was invented 
by GtesibiuB the barber, who dwelt at that time in the terri- 
tory of Aspendor, in the reigu of the second Ptolemy sur- 
named Euergetes ; and they gay that he was a very eminent 
man ; they say aJso, that he leumt a good deal Irom bis wife 
Thais. But Trypho, in the third book of hia treatise on Names, 
(and it is a dissertation on Flutes and Oi^ans,) says Ctesibius 
the mechanic wrote a book about the hydraubs; but I am not 
sure that he is not mistaken as to tho name. At all events, 
Aristoienua prefers stringed inatruments which are played 
upon by tho touch to wind inHtranients ; saying that wind in- 
struments are very easy ; for that many people, without having 
been taught^ can play on the flute and pipe, ae for instance, 



76. And this is what I have got to say to you about the 
hydraulic organ, Ulpian. For the Phosniciana used a kind 
of flute called the gingras, according to the account of 
Xenophon, about a span ia ieugth, and of a very sirill and 
mournful tone. And the same instrument is used also by 
the Carians in their wailings, unless, indeed, when he says 
Phcenioia he means Caria ; and indeed you may find the 
mame used so iu Corinna and in Baccbylides. And these 
flates are called gingri by the Phajnicians irom the lamenta- 
tions for Adonis; for you PhcBnidaus called Adonis Gingrea, 
as Democlides tells us. And Antipbanes mentions the 
gingri flutes, in his Physician ; and Menander does so too, in 
iis Carina; and Ampbis, iu his Ditbyrambus, saying — 

A. And I have got that admirable giognis. 

B. What U the gingraal 

A. 'Tia a new invention 

Of our cnnntTjninn, wbieh never yet 

Has been exhibited in any theatre, 

But ia a, luiur; of Athenian banqaeta. 
B. Whj then not introduce it to this peoplel 
A, Because I think that I shall draw liy lot 

Home moBt amhitioua tribe ; for well I know 

They would di^tuib all things with their applauee. 
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And Axionicus s&ys, in his Phileuripidea— 

For they are both so sick with love 
Of the melodious strains of soft f^uripides. 
That every other music seems to them 
Shrill as the gingras, and a mere misfortune. 

77. But how much better, most sagacious Ulpiau, is 

this hydraulic organ, than the instrument which is called 

nabla; which Sopater the parodist, in his drama entitled 

PjlaB, says is also an invention of the Phoenicians^ using the 

following expressions — 

Kor is the noise of the Sidonian nabla. 

Which from the throat doth flow, at all impaired. 

And in the Slave of Mystacus we find — 

Among the instruments of harmony 

The nablas comes, not over soft or sweet ; 

By its long sides a lifeless lotus fix'd 

Sends forth a breathed music ; and excites men. 

Singing in Bacchic strain a merry song. 

And Philemon says, in his Adulterer — 

A . There should, Parmeno, be here among us 
A nablas or a female flute-player. 

B. What is a nablas ? 

A. Don*t you know 1 you idiot I 
B, Indeed I don't 

A. What, do not know a nablas 1 
You know no good ; perhaps a sambucistria 
You ne'er have heard of either ? 

There is also an instrument called the triangle, which Juba 
mentions in the fourth book of his Theatrical History, and 
says it is an invention of the Syrians; as is also the 
sambuca, which is called \vpo<f>olvti* But this instrument 
Neanthes the Cyzicene, in the first book of his Seasons, says 
is an invention of Ibycus the Rhegian poet ; as also the lyre 
called barbitos was of Anacreon. But since you are running 
all us Alexandrians down as unmusical, and keep mentioning 
the monaulos as our only national instrument, listen now to 
what I can tell you offhand about that. 

78. For Juba, in the before-mentioned treatise, says that 
the Egyptians call the monaulos an invention of Osiris, just 
as they say that kind of plagiaulos is, which is called photinx, 
and that, too, I will presently show you is mentioned by a 
very illustrious author; for the photinx is the same as the 
flute, which is a natiomd instrument. But Sophocles, in his 
Thamyras, speaks of the monaulos, saying — 
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For all the tuneful molociiea of pipes (ii^«ti5»j) 
Are lost, the Ijrc, nad moaauloit loo. 

Jkitd Araros, in his Birth of Pan, says — 

Hut lie, can you believe it "i seized at once 

Ou the moQiiulog, and lenpt lightly forth. 

And AniixaiiJrides, in his Treasure, soys — 

I the moriBiiloB toulc, and Bang a wedding song. 
And in his Bottle-bearer he naya — 

A . What have yuu done, jou Syrian, with your monauloa T 
is, What monauloni 

A. Tho reed. 
And Sopater, in his Bacchis, says — 

And then he Bang a song on the monaulos. 
But Prot^orides of Cyzlcua, in the second book of his 
treatise on the Assemblies in Honour of Daphne, says, " He 
touched every kind of instruoient, one after another, cas- 
tanets, the weak-sounding paudurus, but he drew tlie sweetest 
harmony from the snoet , monaulos. And Posidonins the 
Stoic philosopher, in the third book of his Histories, speaking 
of the war of the Apameans sg^ust the Lurissteans, writes aa 
fdtlows — "Having taken short daggers stickiug in their waists, 
and small lancea covered with rust and dirt, and having put 
veils and cui-taina over their heads which produce a shade but 
do not hinder the wind from getting to their necks, dragging 
oa asses laden with wine and every sort of meat, by the side 
• of which were packed little photitiges and httle monauli, 
iusfriunenta of revelry, not of n'ar." But I am not ignorant 
that Amerias the Macedonian, iu his Dialect^ says, that the 
monaulos is called tityricus. So here you have, excellent 
Ulpian, a man who mentions the photinx. But that tho 
monaulos was the same instrument which is now called 
calamaules, or reedfife, is clearly shown by Hedylua, iu big 
Epigrams, where he says — 

Bi^neath (his mound the tuneful Theon lies, 

'Whom the monaulos knew its swoetcBt lord ; 
Scirpalne' son; age had deatroy'd hia sight, ' 

And vrlien he was a child his sire him call'd 
Enpalamus in his £rst birthday ode, 

Shovin;; that he traa a choline boiiqact nhcto 
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He Bang to Batialus, an eager drinker 
Of unmix'd wine, and Cotalus and Psencalns. 

Say then to Theon with his calamaules. 
Farewell, Theon, tunefuUest of men. 

As, therefore, they now call those .who play on a pipe o£ 
reeds (icaXa/xot) calamaules, so also they call them hoti — 
rapaules, according to the statement of Amerias the Mace — 
donian, in his dialects. 

79. But I wish you to know, my most excellent Ulpian, that 
a more musical and accomplished people than the Alexandrians^ 
is not mentioned. And I do not speak only of playing on the 
harp, with which even the poorest people among us, and 
those who do not make a profession of it, and who are utterly 
ignorant of every other kind of learning, are so fiimiliarized 
that they can in a moment detect any error which has been 
made in striking the strings, — ^but especially are they skilful 
with the flute ; and not only in those which are called girls' 
flutes and boys' flutes, but also in men's flutes, which are 
called perfect and superperfect ; and also in those which are 
called harp-flutes and finger-flutes. For the flutes called 
elymi, which Sophocles mentions in his Niobe and in his 
Drummers, we do not understand to be anything but the 
common Phrygian flute. And these, too, the Alexandriaais 
are very skilful in. They are acquainted also with the flute 
with two holes, and also with the intermediate flute, and with 
those which are called hypotreti, or bored imdemeath. And 
Callias also speaks of the flute called elymi, in his Pedetse. 
But Juba says that they are an invention of the Phrygians, 
and that they were also called scytalisB, from their resem- 
blance in thickness to the scytale. And Cratinus the 
yoimger says that the Cyprians also use them, in his Thera- 
menes. We know, too, of some which are called half-bored, 
of which Anacreon says — 

What lust has now seized thus upon your mind. 
To wish to dance to tender half-bored flutes ? 

And these flutes are smaller than the perfect flutes. At all 
events, -^schylus says, speaking metaphorically, in his Ixion— 

But very soon the greater swallows up 
The lesser and the half-bored flute. 

And these half-bored flutes are the same as those which are 
called boys' flutes, which they use at banquets, not being fit 
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for the games and puhlic shows ; 
called them tender. 

80. I am acquainted, too, with other kinds of flutea, tho 
tragic flute, and the Ijaodic' flute, and the harplike fiute ; all 
which are mentioned by Ephorus, in his Inventions, and by 
Euphranor the Pythagorean, in his treatise on Flutes, and 
also by Aleion, who wrote another treatise on Flutes. But 
the flute made of reeds is called tityiinus among the Dorians 
in Italy, as Artemidorus the Aristophanian tells ns, in the 
second book of his History of Doris. And the fiute which 
is called m^;adis, which ia also named palseo-niagadis, sends 
forth a sharp and a deep note at the same time, as Anax- 
andrides says in his Armed Fighter — 

I will Bpeok like a magadi^, botli loudly luid gently. 
And the flutes called lotus flutes are the same which are 
called photingea by the Alesandrians; and they are made of 
the pliuit called the lotus; and this is a wood which grows in 
Libya. But Juha says tliat the flute which is made out of 
the leg bones of the kid ia an invention of the Thebana ; and 
Tryphon says that those Antes also which are called elephantine 
£utea were first bored among the Phoeoioians. I know, too, 
that the magadis is a stringed instrument, as is the harp, the 
lyre, and the barbitos. But Euphorion the epic poet says 
in his book on the Isthmian Games— " Those men who are 
now ealled playei-s on the nablas, and on the pandums, and 
on the sambuca, do not use any new instrument, for tho 
baromua and the barbitos (both of which are mentioned by 
Sappho and Anacreon), and the magadis, and the triangle, and 
the sambuca are all ancient instruments. At all events, a 
statue of one of the Museg was erected in Mitylene by Les- 
bothemis, holding a sambuca in her hand." But Aristosenus 
eallB the following foreign instruments — phrenices, and 
{leotides, and magadides, and sambucEe, and triangles, and 
depeiambi, and scindapsi, and tho instrument called the 
enneachord or nine-stringed instrument. But Plato, iu the 
tliird book of his Polity, states — " ' Wo shall not, then,' said 

1, ' have much need of many strings or of much harmony in 
Our songs' and taelodies.' 'I think not,' said ho. 'But we 

* " tiMiaXis, i Hal i), a man who played Tomen'a characteia in male 
Kttiro ; ao called from Lyaia, who wrote songs for Buch actors." — Liddell 
and Soott, in toc. 
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shall have triangles, and pectides, and all sorts of instruments 
which have many strings and are very harmonious.*" 

81. But the scindapsus is an instrument of four strings^ as 
Matron the parodist says in the following lines — 
Nor did they hang it upon pegs where hung 
The sweet scindapsus with its fourfold strings, 
Joy of the woman who the distaff hates. 

And Theopompus the Colophonian likewise mentions it, the 
Epic poet, I mean, in his poem entitled the Chariot-— 
Shaking the large and lyre-toned scindapsus. 
Made of young tamarisk, in his skilful lumd. 

Anaxilas, too, in his Lyre Maker, says^— 

But I was making three-string*d barbiti, 
Pectides, cithar», lyres, and scindapsi. 

But Sopater the parodist, in his poem entitled *' The Ini- 
tiated," says that the pectis is an instrument with two strings^ 
saying— 

The pectis, proud of its barbaric muse, 

With its two strings was placed within my hand. 

The instrument called pariambis is mentioned by Epichar- 

mus, in his Periallus, in this way — 

But Semele doth dance and he doth sing 
Tunefully on his pariambis lyre. 
And she rejoices at the rapid song. 

Now it was Alexander of Cythera, according to the account 
given by Juba, who completed the psaltery with its full 
number of strings. And he, when he had grown old in the 
city of the Ephesians, suspended this instrument in the 
temple of Diana, as being the most skilful invention he had 
made with reference to his art. Juba mentions also 
the lyrophoenix and the Epigonius, which, though now it is 
transformed into the upright psaltery, still preserves the 
name of the man who was the first to use it. But Epigo- 
nius was by birth an Ambraciot, but he was subsequently 
made a citizen of Sicyon. And he was a man of great skill 
in music, so that he played the lyre with his bare hand 
without a plectrum. For the Alexandrians have great ex- 
perience and skill in all the above-named instruments and 
kinds of flutes. And whichever of them you wish me to 
try, I will exhibit my own skill before you, though there are 
many others in my country more musical and skilful than 
I am. 
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82. But Alexander, my fellow-citizen, and he haa only lately 
died, having given a public oshibition of hia skill on tUe iu- 
Btmment called the triangle, made all the Romans so music- 
mad that even now most people recollect the way in which he 
used to play. And Sophocles speaks of this triangle in hia 
Mysians, saying — 

The constant music of the Phrygian 

Tender triangle, aod llie concerted strains 

Of the Bbrill Lydlan pedis sounded too. 
And in his Thamyras he also mentions it. But Aristoplianea, 
in bis Daituleis, imd Thaopompus, in his Penelope, likewise 
speak of it. And Eupolis, in his Baptse, saya — 

Who plays the drum with vondrous glilt, 

Aud strikes the strings of the triangle. 
And the instrument called the paudnrus is mentioned, as haa 
been Baid Iwfore, by Euphorion, and hy Protagorides, in tJie 
second hook of his treatise on the Assemblies in honour of 
Daphne. But Pythagorjs, who wrute a book on the Red Sea, 
says that the Troglodytte make the pandnri out of the daphne 
Trhich grows on the seashore. 

But horns and trumpets are the invention of the Etrurians. 
Bnt Metrodoms the Chian, in his history of the Affairs of Troy, 
aays that Marsyas invented the pipe and flute at Celainte, when 
all hia predecessors had played on a single reed. But Eupho- 
rion the epic poet, in hia treatise on the Modulation of Songs, 
saysthat Mercury invented the pipe which consists of one single 
teed ; but that some say tliat Seutbes and Eonaces the Medea 
did so ; and that Silouus invented the pipe which is made of 
many reeds, aad that Marsjaa invented that one which is 
joined ti^ether with wax. 

83. This then, ray word.hunting Ulpian, is what you 
may learn from us Alesandrians, who are very fond of the 
music of thi* monauloa. For you do not know that Meueclea 
the Barcteau compiler, and also tliat Andron, in his Chronicles, 
him of Alexandria I mean, assert that it is the Alexandrians 
who instructed all the Greeks and the barbarians, when the 
former encyclic mode of education began to fiiil, on account of 
the incessant commotions which took place in the times of the 
successors of Alexander. There was siibaequently a regenera- 
tion of all aorta of learning in the time of Ptolemy the seventh 
king of Egypt, the one who was properly called by the Alex- 
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andrians Cacergetes ; for he having murdered many of the 
Alexandrians, and baiiished no small number of those who hid 
grown up to manhood with his brother, filled all the islands 
and cities with men learned in grammar, and philoso^^y, u4 
geometry, with musicians, and painters, and schoolmaslieny 
and physicians, and men of all kinds of trades and profonioBs; 
who, being driven by poverty to teach what they knew, pro- 
duced a great number of celebrated pupils. 

84. But music was a favourite amusement of all the Greeb 
of old time ; on which account also skill in playing the flate 
was much aimed at. Accordingly, Chamseleon of Heraclia^ in 
his book entitled Protrepticus, says that the Lacedaemonians 
and Thebans all learned to play on the flute, and the inhabit- 
ants of Heraclea in Pontus devoted themselves to the same 
study down to his own time. And that so did the most illiis- 
trious of >the Athenians, Callias the son of Hipponicus, and 
Oritias the son of Callseschrus. But Duris, in his treatise on 
Euripides and Sophocles, says that Alcibiades learnt musics 
not of any ordinary master, but of Pronomus, who had the 
very highest reputation in that line. And Aristoxenus sajs 
that Epaminondas the Theban learnt to play the flate of 
Olympiodorus and Orthagoras. And likewise, many of the 
Pythagoreans practised the art of flute-playing, as Euphranor, 
and Archytas, and Philolaus, and many oSiers. But Eu- 
phranor has also left behind an essay on Flutes, and so too 
has Archytas. And Aristophanes shows us, in his Daitaleis, 
the ^eat eagerness with which men applied themselves to this 
study, when he says — 

I who am wasted quite away 

In the study of flutes and harps. 
Am I now to be sent to dig 1 

AnCL Phryniohus, in his Ephialtes, says — 

But were not you the man who taught him once 
To play upon the flute and well-strung harp 1 

And Epicharmus, in his Muses, says that Minerva played a 
martial strain to the Dioscuri. And Ion, in his Phcenician, oi 
Oseneus, calls the flute a cook, speaking thus : — 

.The cock then sang the Greeks a Lydian hymn. 
And also, in his Garrison, he calls the pipe the Ideean coct 
using the following expression : — 

The pipe, th* Idasan cock, precedes your steps. 



C. 2.] BiSQUEia 

Aud, iu the Second Phccnix, the ssuae lou writes — 
1 made a noiae, bringing the deep-lonod flute 
With flnent thjttni. 
Where he means Phrygian rhythm ; and he calls tlie Phrygian 
flute deep-toned. For it is deep ; on which a,oconnt they also 
odd a horn to it, having a eimilai-itj to the bell mouth of 
trumpets. 

So now this book may be ended, my friend Timocrates ; os 

Iuite long enough. 
. 



BOOK V. 



'But since, Timocrates, wo have now had a groat deal 
"OMiveraation on the subject of banquets in all that has been 
hitherto said ; and since we have passed over those things 
in Uiem ■which are most useful and which do not weigh down 
the soul, but wliich cheer it, and nourish it by variety of food, 
as the divine Homer incidentally teaches us, I will also men- 
tion what has been said concerning these things by that most 
escelient writer Masyrius. For we, as the beautiful Agathou 

Do vhaC is more tbnn needful as if needful, 
And treat our real, work as if it were auperfluous. 
The poSt accordingly saya, when he is speaking of Mcnelaus — 
At tbe fur dome the rapid labour ends,' 
Where sat Atridos 'midet his bridal friends, 
With doable vows involsing Hjmen'a power 
To blasB hia son'a and danghter'a nnptial hour :— 
was a cuBtom to celebrate hanqueta at marriageB, botii 
Balie of the gods who preside over marriage, and as it 
r a testimony to the marriage ; and also, the king of~ 
instructs us what sort of banquet ought to he given to 
lers, receiving Bellerophon wiUi great magnificence — 
There Ljcia's monarch paid him hoDours due,' 
Sine AajA he feasted, and nine balls he alew. 
2. For wine appears to have a very attractive influence in 
promoting friendahip, as it warms and also melts the souL On 
1 Odyaa. iv. 3. " Iliad, vi. 174. 
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which account the ancients did not ask who a man was befora 
drinking, but afterwards ; as honouring the laws of hospitality 
itself, and not this or that particular individual But the 
lawgivers, taking care beforehand of the banquets of the pre- 
sent day, have appointed feasts for the tribe, and feasts for the 
borou^; and sdso general banquets, and entertainments to 
the ward, and others also called orgeonica. And there are 
many meetings of philosophers in the city, some called the 
pupils of Diogenes, and others, pupils of Antipater, others 
again styled disciples of Paneetius. And Theophrastus be- 
queathed money for an entertainment of that sort. Not, by 
Jove, in order that the philosophers assembled might indulge 
in intemperance, but in order that during the banquet they 
might have a wise and learned conversation. And the Pry- 
tanes were accustomed every day to meet in well-regulated 
banquets, which tended to the advantage of the state. And 
it was to such a banquet as that Demosthenes says the news 
of the taking of Elatea was brought. " For it was evening, and 
a man came bringing news to the Prytanes that Elatea was 
taken." And the philosophers used to be careful to collect 
the young men, and to feast with them according to some well- 
considered and carefully laid down law. Accordingly, there 
were some laws for banquets laid down by Xenocrates, in the 
Academy, and again by Aristotle. 

But the Phiditia in Sparta, and the Andrea, or man's feasts, 
among the Cretans, were celebrated in their respective cities 
with all imaginable care. On which account some one said 

not unwisely — 

Dear friends should never long abstain from feasts, 
For e'en the memory of them is delightful. 

And Antipater the philosopher once assembled a banqueting 
party, and invited all the guests on the understanding that 
they were to discuss subtle questions. And they say that 
Arcesilaus, being once invited to a banquet, and sitting next 
to a man who ate voraciously, while he himself was imable to 
enjoy SLUjiYimg, when some one of those who were present 
offered him something, said — 

May it be well with you ; be this for Telephus : 
for it so happened that the epicure by his side was named 
Telephus. But Zeno, when some epicure who was at the 
same party with him snatched away the upper half of the fish 



the moment that it was placed oil the table, turned the fiah 
round himself, and took the romaiuing portiou, saying — 

Then Ino come and Guisb'd wbiit yias left. 
And Socrates seeing a man once devonring dmaties eagerlji 
said— you bystanders, which of you eats bread as if it were 
sweetmeats, and sweetmeats aa if they were bread ? 

3. But now let us apeak of the banquets celebrated by 
Homer. For the poet girea us the different times of them, 
and the persona present, and the causes of them. And 
Xenophon and Plato have done well to imitate him in this; 
who at the very beginning of their treatises set forth the 
cause which gave rise to the banquet, and mention the names 
of those who were preecnt. But Epicurus never defines either 
the place or the time, nor does he preface hia accounts with 
any preliminary statement. But Aristotle says that it is an 
xinseemly thing for a man to come unwashed and covered 
with dust to a banquet. Then Homer instructs us who 
ought to be invited; saying that oue ought to invite the 
chiefs, and men of high reputation — 

He tide the nobleat of tho Qreaian peErs,' 
not acting on the principle asserted by Hesiod, for he bids 
m.en invite chiefly their neighbours — 

Then, bid your neiglibours to the well-spread feast, 
Who live the nearent, and who know jou best.' 
For such a banquet would be one of rustic stupidity; and 
adapted to the most misanthropic of proverba — 

Fricod? who for oS" do live arc never ftiends. 
For how can it be anything but nonsense that friendship 
should depend on place and not on diapoaitiou 1 Therefore 
we find in Homer, that after the cup had goce round, 

Then the old man hia counacla first disclosed ;' 
but among people who did not rebate tl 
orderly manner we read- 
Then first the flatterer rose with mocking speoch, 
Beades, Homer introduces gaests diiFeriug in ages and tastes, 
such aa Nestor, Ulysses, and Ajas, who are all invited toge- 
ther. And speaking in general terms ho represents all who 
lay claim to any sort of eminence aa invited, and individually 
those who arrive at it by different roads. But Epiovinis has 
represented all his guests as heiievera in the atonic theory, 
' Iliad, ii. 40*. = Op. <!t Di. 341. » Iliad, viiL 324. 
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and this, too, though be had models both in the variety 
of the banquets of the great poet, and also in the elegant 
accounts of Plato and Xenophon; of whom Plato has intro- 
duced Eiyximachus the physician, and Aristophanes the 
poet, and other professors of different branches of science, 
discussing matters of weight: and Xenophon has mingled 
with them some private individuals. 

Homer therefore has done [much the best of all, and has 
given US by far the best banquets ; and that again is best 
seen by comparing him with others. For the banquet of the 
suitors in Homer is just such as might be expected from 
young men devoted to drinking and love; and that of the 
Phseacians is more orderly, but still luxurious. And he has 
made a wide distinction between these entertainments and 
those which may be called military banquets, and those which 
have reference to political affairs and are conducted in a well- 
regulated manner: and again he has distinguished between 
public and family banquets. But Epicurus has described a 
banquet consisting of philosophers alone. 

4. Homer, too, has pointed out whom one ought not to 

invite, but who ought to consider that they have a right 

to come uninvited, showing by the presence of one of the 

relations that those in similar circiimstances had a right to 

be present — 

Unbidden there the brave Atrides came.^ 

For it is plain that one ought not to send a formal invitation 
to one's brother, or to one's parents, or to one's wife, or to 
any one else whom one can possibly regard in the same light 
as these relations, for that would be a cold and unfriendly pro- 
ceeding. And some one has written an additional line, adding 
the reason why Menelaus had no invitation sent him, and yet 

came — 

For well lie knew how busy was his brother : 

as if there had been any need of alleging a reason why his 
brother shoidd come of his own accord to a banquet witiiout 
any invitation, — ra very sufficient reason having been already 
given. " For," said the interpolator of this line, " did he not 
know that his brother was giving a banquet? And how can 
it be otherwise than absurd to pretend that he did not know 
it, when -his sacrifice of oxen was notorious and visible to 
every one? And how could he have come if he had not 

1 Ilia* ii. 408. 



Ttnown it 1 Or, by Jove, when he eaw him," he oontinue*, 
" occupied with business, wtie it not quit* right of him to 
■ excuse his not having sent him an iuvitation, aad to conie of 
hia own accord 1 " As if he were to say that he oame nnin- 
Tited ill order that the nest day they might not look at 
one another, the one with feelings of mortification, and the 
other of annoyance. 

But it would be an absurd tiling to suppose that Menelaus 
forgot his brother, and this, too, when he was not only saori- 
flcing on his acconnt at the preeent momait, but when it 
was on hia account that ha had undertaken the whole war, 
and ■when he had invited those who were no relations of his, 
nnd who had no connesion even with his country. But 
Athenoclea the Cyziccne, understanding the poems of Homer 
better than Aristarchus did, Hpeaka in a much more seusible 
manner to uh, and says that Homer omitted to mention 
Menelans as having been invited because he was more nearly 
related to Agamemnon than the others. But Demetrius 
FhalereuH having asserted that interpolated voree to be a 
bungling and unseasonable addition, quite unsuitcd to the 
poetry of Homer,— the verse, I mean, 

Por ircll ii9 knew how husy waa his btother, 
says that he is accusing him of very nngentlemanly maimers. 
" For I thick," says he, " that every woil-bred man has rela- 
tions and friends to whom he may go, when they are cele- 
brating any sacrilice, without waiting for them to send him 
an invitation." 

B. And Plato in his Banquet speaks in the same manner on 
fiia subject. " For," eaya he, " that we may destroy the pro- 
verf) by altering it : Good men may go of their own accord 
to feasts given by good men. For Homer appears not only to 
}iave desteoyed that provefb, but also to have ridiculed it ; 
for having represented Agamemnon as valiant in warlike 
matters, and Menelans as an effeminate warrior, when Aga- 
memnon celebrates a sacrifice, he represents Menelans as 
coming uninvited, — that i^ the worse man coming to the feast 
of the better man." And Bacchylides, speaking of Hercules,, 
and telling how fae came to the house of Ceyx, says- 
Thoa on thu bmicn threshold firm ho Btood, 
(They were a feaat preparing,) and thuB epaka 
BnivB and juBt men do uninvitod come 
To ircU-appoiatcd feasts b; bravo and joat mea mada 
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And as to proverbs, one says — 

Good men do of their own accord 
To good men's entertainments come : 

and another says — 

Brave men do of their own accord 
To cowards* entertainments come. 

It was without reason, therefore, that Plato thought that 
Menelaus was a coward ; for Homer speaks of him as Mars- 
loving, and as fighting single-handed with the greatest gallantry 
in defence of Patroclus, and eager to fight in single combat 
with Hector as the champion of the whole army, although 
he certainly was inferior to Hector in personal strength. 
And he is the only man in the whole expedition of whom he 
has said — 

And on he went, firm in his fearless zeal.^ 

But if an enemy, disparaging him, called him an eflTeminate 
warrior, and on this account Plato thinks that he really was 
an efieminate warrior, why should he not also class Agamem- 
non himself among the men void of prowess, since this line is 
spoken against him 1 — 

O monster, mix'd of insolence and fear, 

Thou dog in forehead, bat in heart a deer ! 

When wert thou known in ambush'd tights to dare. 

Or nobly face the horrid front of war] 

*Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try, 

Thine to look on and bid the valiant die.^ 

For it does not follow because something is said in Homer, 
that Homer himself says it. For how could Menelaus have 
been effeminate who, single-handed, kept Hector away from 
Patroclus, and who slew Euphorbus, and stripped him of his 
arms though in the very middle of the Trojan host ? And it 
was foolish of him not completely to consider the entire line 
which he was finding fault with, in which Menelaus is called 
" Kaising the battle cry," ^(yrjv ayaOb^, for that is an epithet 
which Homer is in the habit of giving only to the most valiant; 
for the ancients called war itself /Smj, 

6. But Homer, who is most accurate in everything, did not 
overlook even this trifling point ; that a man ought to show 
some care of his person, and to bathe himself before going to 
an entertainment. And so, in the case of Ulysses, before the 
banquet among the Phssacians, he tells us — 

» Iliad, ii. 688. 2 ib. L 225. 
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A Ira in attanda 

Around Ihe balhs, the bath the klog luceiida, 

(Untasted joy eince that dixas^troua hoar 

He Bail'd defeaUd from Calypso's bower,) 

He bathes, the damsels with officious toil 

Shed sweets, shed uagueats in a shonor of oil. 

1'heu o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he spreads, 

And to the feast magniGceiitly treads.' 
And again he says of Telemachus aud Lis companion — 

From room to room their eager view they bend, 

Thenoe to the bath, a beanteous pile, deEceod.* 
For it was imaeemly, says Aristotle, for a man to come to a 
banquet all over sweat and dust. For a well-bred man ought 
not to be dirty nor squalid, nor to be all over mud, as Hern- 
olitus says. And a raan when he first enters another person's 
houae for a feast, ought not to hasten at once to the banqueting- 
room, as if he had no care but to fill his stomach, but he ought 
first to indulge his fancy in looking about biro, and to 
examine the house. And the poet has not omitted to take 
notice of this also. 

Part in a porUco, profosely graced 

With rich magnificence, the chariot placed ; 

Then to the dome tlia friendly pair invite. 

Who eye tha dazdiog roof with yaat delight, 

Sesplendent as the bhize of gummer nooD, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon.' 
And Aristophanes, in hia Wasps, represents the rustic and 
litigious old man as invited to a more civilized form of life 

Cease; sit down here and learn at length to he 
A boon companion, and a cheerful guest.' 
And then showing him how he ought to sit down he saya — 
Then praise some of these heauteous works in brass. 
Loot at tha roof, admire the carvSd hall. 
7. And again Homer instructs us as to what we ought to 
do before a banquet, namely how we ought to allot the first- 
finite of the di^es to the gods. At all events Ulysses and 
his fiiends, although in the cavo of the Cyclops- 
Then first a Ere we tiodle, and prepare ' 
For hia return with sacrifice and prayer,* 
And Achilles, although tlie ambassadors were impatient, aa 
thoy had arrived in the middle of the night, still — 

' Odyaa. riii, 449. ' Ih. it. J8. ' Hi. iv. <3. 

* Ar, Vesp. 1203. » Odysa. ii. 201. 
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Himself opposed t' IJIyBses full in sight 
Each portion parts, and orders every rite ; 
The first fat offerings to th' Immortals due^ 
Amid the greedj flunes Patrochis threw. 

And also he introdnces the guests as making libations — 

He said/ and all approved; the heralds bring 
The cleansing water from the living spring. 
The youths with wine the sacred gobiets crown*d, 
' And large libations drenched the sand aronnd. 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirst allaj, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way.^ 

And this ceremony Plato also observes in his Banquet. For he 
says — " Then after they had supped and made libations, they 
sang pseans to the god 'with all customary honouia" And 
Xenophon speaks in very nearly the same terms. But in 
Epicurus there is no mention of any libation to the goda^ or 
of any offering of first-fruits. But as Simonides says of an 
immodest woman — 

And oftentimes she eats unhalloVd victims. 

8. He says too that the Athenians were taught the proper 

proportions in which wine should be mixed by Amphictyon 

when he was king ; and that on this account he erected a 

temple to the Upright Bacchus. For he is then really upright 

and not likely to Ml, when he is drunk in proper proportions 

and well mixed; as Homer has it — 

Hear me, my Mends ! who this good banquet grace, — 

'Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place. 

And wine can of their wits the wise beguile. 

Make the sage froMc and the serious smile ; 

The grave in merry measures frisk about, 

And many a long-repented word bring out.* 

For Homer does not call wine ^Xcos in the sense of ^Xt^tos/ 

that is to say, foolish and the cause of folly. Nor does he 

bid a man be of a sullen coimtenance, neither singing nor 

laughing, nor ever turning himself to cheerful dancing in 

time to music. He is not so morose or ill-bred. But he 

knew. the exact proportions in which all these things should 

be done, and the proper qualities and quantities of wine to be 

mixed. On which account he did not say that wine makes 

the sage sing, but sing very much, that is to say, out of tune 

and excessively, so as to ta'ouble people. Nor, by Jove, did 

he say simply to smile, and to frisk about ; but using the 

* 1 Iliad, ix. 219. » odyss. adv. 464. 



word merry, and applyiug tliat to both, he reproves the uu- 
coanly propensity to such ti'ifling — 

Tbe griYD in merry meaaura friek abont, 
And many a lonH-repQnIed word bring oot. 

But in Plato none of these things are done in a moderate 
manner. But men drink in such qunntitiea that they tunnot 
even stand on their feet. For just look at the reveller Alci- 
biodes, how unbecomingly he behaves. And all the rest drink 
a laxgo goblet holding eight cotylre, using as an excuse that 
Alcibiades has led them on ; not like the roen in Homer — 

But when they drank, and satiaBed their sonL 
Now of these things some ought to be repudiated once for 
all ; but some ought to be enjoyed in moderation ; people 
looking at them as at n slight addition or appendage to a 
repast ; as Homer has s£dd — 

Let theso, my friend, 

IjVith Bong and dance the pompoua revel end, 
9. And altogether the poet has attributed devotion to such 
things to tbe Suitors, and to the Phaaacians, but not to 
Nestor or to Menelaiia. And Aristarchus did not perceive 
that in his marriage feast, after the entertainment had lasted 
some time, and the principal days of the revel were over, ia 
which the bride had been taken to the house of the bride- 
groom, and the marriage of Megapenthes was completed, Me- 
nelauB and Helen were left to themselves and feasted together. 
He, I aay, not perceiving this, bnt being deceived by the first 

Mlierc 5J1I.0 Atrides 'midet hia bridal friends, 
he then added these lines, which do not properly belong to 
this place — 

Whilo tlii.s gay friendly troop the king enrronnd. 

With festlTal aad mirth the rocFfa roaound ; 

A bard amid tbe jojona circle singa 

High aiis, attcBiper'd to the vocal strings, 

Whilst, warhling to the vujied Btiain, advance 

Two aprightiy jouthis to form the hounding dance; — 
transferring them with the error ia the reading and all 
from the eighteenth book of the Hiad, where he relates the 
making of the arms of Achilles; for it ought to be read not 
iiafi}(oyTK, tfte dancers beffinning, hut c^jpurot (rou uSoE, 
that is to say,) ichen the poet hei/an to tmg. For the word 
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€(dpx<a has peculiar reference to preluding on the lyre. On 
which account Hesiod also says in his Shield of Hercules — 

The holy goddesses, the Muses nine. 

Preluded {i^rjpxov) with a sacred melody.' 

And Archilochus says — 

Himself preluding {i^dpxosv) with a sacred paeaa 
Set to the Lesbian flute. 

And Stesichorus calls the Muse the Beginner of Song {apxea-C" 
fAoXTTos). And Pindar calls Preludes the Leaders of the Dance. 
And Diodorus the Aristophauian enclosed the whole account 
of the wedding in brackets; thinking that the first days 
only were alluded to, and disregarding the termination and 
what came after the banquet. And then he says we ought 
to write the words Soico 8c icvj^umyT^pc kot avrous with an 
aspirate, kojS ' aurovs, but that would be a solecism. For Kar 
avrov5 is equivalent to Kara cr^as avrovs, but to say cavrovs 
would be a solecism. 

10, But, as I said before, the introduction of this kind of 
music into this modest kind of entertainment is transferred 
to this place from the Cretic dance, of which he says in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad, about the Making of the Arms — 
A figured dance succeeds ; such once was seen 
In lofty Cnossus, for the Cretan queen 
Form'd by Dsedalean art ; a comely band 
Of youths and maidens bounding hand-in-hand ; 
The maids in soft cymars of linen dressed, 
The youths all graceful in the glossy vest. 
Of those the locks with flow'ry wreaths enrolVd, 
Of these the sides adom*d with swords of gold. 
That glittering gay from silver belts depend.* 

And then he adds to this — 

Now all at once they rise, at once descend. 

With well-taught feet ; now shape in oblique ways 

Confus'dly regular the moving maze. 

Now forth at once too swift for sight they spring. 

And undistinguished blend the flying ring. 

Now among the Cretans, dancing and posture-making was 

a national amusement. On which account ^neas says to the 

Cretan Meriones — 

Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries), 
And skilPd in dancing to dispute the prize, 
Hy spear, the destined passage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 

» Hes. Scut. Here. 205^ » Iliad, xviii. 590. » lb. xvi. 617, 
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Aud from this they call the hyporohemata Cretau. 

The; call it all a Cretan air ... . 

The instrument ia called Uoloseiau .... 
" But they who were called Lacimistie," says Timteua, " used 
to sing standing to dance in square figures," And altogether 
there were many various kinds of musio among the Greeks : 
as the Athenians preferred the Dionysiac and the Cydian. 
dances ; and the Syracusians the lambiBtic figure ; and dif- 
ferent nations practised diflerent stylos. 

But Aristarchus not only interpolated lines which had no 
business there into the banquet of Menelaus, and by so doing 
made Homer nLoko repreaeutations inoonsiBtent with the sys- 
tem of the LacedfemonianB, and with the moderation of tiieir 
king, but ho also took ftway the singer from the Cretan 
chorus, mutilating his song in the following manner : — 

The gazing niultjttidea admire around 

Two acUve tumblers in the centre bound ; 

Now high, now low their pliant limba tbcj bend. 

And general songs the sprightly revel end.* 
So that blunder of bia in using the word fiip^fovri^ is 
almost irremediable, as the relation cannot after that possibly 
ha brought back so as to refer to the singer. 

11. And it is not probable that there were any musical 
ent«rtaimnents at Menelaus's banquet, as ia manifest from the 
fact of the whole time of the banquet being occupied by the 
guests iu oonTersation with one another ; and that there is 
no name mentioned as that of the minstrel ; nor is any lay 
mentioned which he sang ; nor ia it said that TelemachuB 
and bis party listened to him ; but they rather contemplated 
the house in silence, as it were, and perfect quiet. And how 
can it be looked upon as anything but incredible, that the 
Bona of those wisest of men, Ulysses and Nestor, should be 
introduced as such ignorant people as, like clowns, not to jiay 
the least attention to carefully prepared music ? At all events 
Tllysaes himself attends to the Phteacian minstrels : — 

Ulyises gaied, astonish'd to survey 

The glancing Epiendouta as their sandale play ;— ' 
sltbougb he had plenty of things to distract his attention, 
and although he could say — 

Now tare snrrounda me, and my force decays, 

loured a melancholy part to bear. 

In eceDCE of deaLli by tempest and hj war.' 
' HUd, ivL 603. ' ' OdjiB, viii. 26t. ' lb, 154. 
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How then can we think Telemachtis any betiear thaa a mere' 

clown, when a minstrel and a dancer are present, if he had 

bent silently towards Pisistratus and gased on nothing but 

the plate and furniture ¥ But Homer, Hke a good painter, 

makes Telemachus in every respect like his &ther ; and so 

he has made each of them easily recognised, the one by 

Alcinous, and the other by Menelaus, by means of their 

tears. 

12. But in the banquet of Epicurus there is an assembly 

of flatterers praising one another. And Plato's banquet is 

full of mockers, cavilling at one another ; for I say noljdng of' 

the digression about Alcibiades. But in Homer it is only 

banquets conducted with moderation which are applauded; 

and on one occasion, a man addressing Menelaus says — 

I dare not in your presence Bpesk, 
Whose voice we reverence as a voice divine.^ 

But he was reproving something which was either not. said or 

not done with perfect correctness — 

And now if anght there is that can be done. 
Take my advice ; I grief untimely shun 
That interrupts the feast.^ 

And again, he says— 

O son of wise Ulysses, what a word 
Has 'scaped thy ivory fence ! . . . . 

For it is not right for a man to be a flatterer, nor a mocker. 

Again, Epicurus, in his banquet, inquires about indigestion, 
so as to draw an omen from the answer : and immediately 
after that he inquires about fevers ; for why need I speak of 
the general want of rhythm and elegance which pervades the 
whole essay ? But Plato, (I say nothing about his having 
been harassed by a cough, and about his taking care of him- 
self with constant gargling of water, and also by inserting a 
straw, in order that he might excite his nose so as to sneeze ; 
for his object was to turn things into ridicule and to dis- 
parage them,) Plato, I say, turns into ridicule the equalized 
sentences and the antitheses of Agathon, and introduces 
Alcibiades, saying that he is in a state of excitement. But 
stiU those men who write in this manner, propose to expel 
Homer from their cities. But, says Demochares, " A spear 
is not made of a stalk of savory," nor is a good man made so 
by such discourses as these ; and not only does he disparage 
1 Odyss. iv. 160. ■» lb. 193. 
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Alcibiades, but lie also runs down Ciliarm isles, ami Euthjde- 
mus, and many- others of the youug men. And tliis ia the 
conduct of a man ridiculing the whoie city of the Athenians, 
the Muaeiim of Greece, which Pindar styled The Bulwark of 
Greece; and Thucydidea, in his Epigram addreaued to Euri- 
pides, The Greece of Greece ; and the priest at Delphi termed 
it, The Hearth and Prytanenm of the Ureeka And that he 
^oke fiUsely of the young men one may perceive from Plato 
himself, for he says liiat Alcibiades, {in the dialogue to wliicli 
be has prefised his name,) when he arrived at man's estate, 
then first began to converse with Socmtes, when every one 
else who was devoted to the pleasures of the body fell off from 
him. But he says this at the very beginning of the dialogue. 
And how he contradicts himself iu the Channides anyone who 
pleases may see in the dialt^e itself For he represents 
Socrates aa subject to a most unseemly giddiness, and as abso- 
lutely intoxicated with a passion for Alcibiades, and as be- 
coming beside himself, and yielding like a kid to the impe- 
tiiMity of a. lion; and at the same time he says that he 
disregarded his brauty. 

13. But also tiie banquet of Xenoplion, although it is 
much estolled, gives one as many handles to blame it as the 
other. For Calliaa assembles a banqueting party because 
his favourite Autolycus has been crowned at the Panathenrea 
for a victoiy gained in the Pandratium, And as soon as they 
are assembled the giieata devote their attention to the boy ; 
and this too while his father is sitting by. " For as when 
IS^t appears in the night season it attrocte the eyes of every 
one, HO does the beauty of Autolycus attract the eyes of 
eveiybody to itself. And then there was no one present 
who did not feel aomething in hia heart because of him ; but 
Bonie were more silent than others, and some betrayed their 
feelings by their gestures." But Homer has never ventured 
to say anything of that sort, not even when he represents 
Helen aa present ; concerning whose beauty though one of 
- lioBe who sat opposite to hec did apeak, aU he said, being 
overcome by the truth, was this — 

Sure 'tis no wonder raoh celestial oharma 
for nine long yeara Lava set tba world in arms. 
What winning gracefl, vhal majestiu mien — 
She moves a guddesH, and fhs looks a queun I' 
> Iliad, iii. lec. 
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And then he adds — 

Yet hence, O heayen, convey that fotal face ; 
And from destraction eaye ihe Trojan race. 

But the young men who had come to Menelaus's court, 
the son of Nestor and Telemachus, when over their wine, and 
celebrating a wedding feast, and though Helen was sitting by, 
kept quite quiet in a decorous manner, being struck dumb 
by her renowned beauty. But why did Socrates, when to 
gratify some one or other he had tolerated some female flute- 
players, and some boy dancing and playing on the harp, and 
also some women tumbling and posture-making in an un- 
seemly manner, refuse perfiimes? For no one would have 
been able to restrain his laughter at him, recollecting these 
lines — 

Yon speak of those pale-faced and shoeless men, 
Sach as that wretched Socrates and Cheerephon. 

And what followed after was very inconsistent with his aus- 
terity. For Critobulus, a very well-bred young man, mocks 
Socrates, who was aged and his tutor, saying he was much 
uglier than the Sileni ; but he discusses beauty with him, 
aud selecting as judges the boy and the dancing woman, 
makes the prize to be the kisses of the judges. Now what 
young man meeting with this writing would not be corrupted 
rather than excited to virtue ? 

14. But in Homer, in the banquet of Menelaus, they pro- 
pose to one another questions as in ordinary conversation, 
and chatting with one another like fellow-citizens, they enter- 
tain one another and us too. Accordingly, Menelaus, when 
Telemachus and his friends come from the bath-room, and 
when the tables and the dishes are laid, invites them to par- 
take of them, saying — 

Accept this welcome to the Spartan court ; 

The waste of nature let the feast repair. 

Then your high lineage and your names declare :' — 

and then he helps them to what he has before him, treating 

them in the most friendly manner — 

Ceasing, benevolent he straight assigns 
The royal portion of the choicest chines 
To each accepted friend ; with grateful haste 
They share the honours of the rich repast. 

And they, eating in silence, as it becomes young men to do, 
converse with one another, leaning forwards gently, not about 

» Odyss. iv. 60. 
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the food, as Homei" tells us, nor Jibout the maid-Bervants of 
him will* had invited them, and hy wlium they had beau 
washed, hut about the richea of their entertainer — 

Sofi whiBporing thns to Neetor'B son, 

Hia head reclined, jouog Ithaoua begun : 

Vicw'st thou unmoved, O ever honouc'd most,' 

Those prodigies of mi and wondrona cost) 

Such, onii not nobler, in the realms aboro 

Are tha rich IrcEBurea ia the dome of Jove.' 
For that, accordiug to Selcucus, is the best reading 
Aristarchua is wrong ■when he writes — ■ 

Such u the palace of Olympiau Jove. 
For they are not iidmiring the beauty of building alone ; for 
how could there be amber, and sUver, and ivory in the wallat 
But they spoke partly about the house, aa when they used 
- the expression " the sounding house," for that ia the cha- 
racter of Jarge and lofty rooms ; and they spoke also of the 
furniture— 

Abote, beneath, around the palace shinea 

The EnmleEs treaanre of e:ihaueted miners ; 

The upoilH of elephants the roofa inlnj. 

And etndded amber darts a, golden la;. 
So that it is a natural addition to say — 

Such are the treasures in the dome of Jove, 

Wondrous they are, aad awo my hearl doth move. 
But the statement. 

Such is the palace of OljmpLin Jove, 
has DO connexion with — 

Wondrous they aro .... 
and it would be a pure solecism and a veiy unusual reading. 
IS. Besides, the word ouX^ is not adapted to a house ; for 
a place wliich the wind blows through is what is called auK-q. 
And we say that] a place which receives the wind ou both 
sides Siav\iayiitu Ani so again, uvkhq is an instrument 
through which the wind passes, {namely, a flute,) and every 
figure which is stretched out straight we call auAo;, as a sta- 
liium, or a flow of blood — 

Straightway a thick stream (aJAii) througli thenoatrilsru^li't 
Tha reading is^ 
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And we call a helmet also, when it rises up in a ridge ont of 
the centre, acuXxam/s* And at Athens there are some sacred 
places called avkuvtg, which are mentioned by Philochorus in 
his mnth book. And they use the word in the masculine 
gender, cl avAcovc?, as Thucydides does in his fourth book ; and 
as, in fiict, all prose writers do. But the poets use it in the 
feminine gender. Carcines says in his Achilles — 

BadeTdv us avKvva — Into a deep ravine which surronnded the army. 
And Sophocles, in his Scythians, writes — 

The crags and caverns, and the deep ravines 
Along the shore {iiraKrias avXavas). 

And therefore we ought to imderstand that it is used as 
a feminine noun by Eratosthenes in his Mercury — 

A deep ravine runs through {fiaOhs au?s^v), 
instead of jSa^cio, just as we find O^Xvs ^^p&rj, where OrfXvq is 
feminine. Everything of that kind then is called avAiy or 
aiXxav ; but at the present day they call palaces avXal, as 
Menander does — 

To haunt palaces (avXal) and princes. 

And Diphilus says^- 

To haunt palaces (av\a\) is, it seems to me, 
The conduct of an exile, slave, or beggar. 

And they got this name from having large spaces in front of 

their buildings exposed to the open air, or else, because the 

guards of the palace were stationed, and took their rest in the 

open air. But Homer always classes the avXy among the 

places exposed to the air, where the altar of Jupiter Herceus 

stood. And so Peleus is found — 

I and Ulysses touch'd at Peleus' port ; 
There, in the centre of his grassy coult, 
A bull to Jove he slew in sacrifice, 
And pour*d libations on the flaming thighs. 

And so Priam lay : — 

In the court-yard amid the dirt he roll'd.* 

And Ulysses says to Phemius — 

Thou with the heav'n-taught bard in peace resort. 
From blood and carnage, to yon open court.' 

But that Telemachus was praising not only the house, but 

also the riches which it contained, is made plain by the reply 

of Menelaus-^ 

^ Iliad, xi. 733. « lb. xxiv. 640, » Odyss. xxU. 375.: 
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Mj'itars, tho oopioua tliamo of ev'ry toEguo, 

To you j-oui fathe:^ have recorded long ; 

How favouring Hea/n repaid my glorious toils 

With a tack'd palace and barbaric spoile.' 
16. But we muat retum back to the banquet, m whioii 
Homer very ingeniously devisea a subject for conTersation, 
by comparing the acquisition of richea with that of a. friend. 
For ho does not put it forward ss a. grave proposition for dis- 
oiiBsion, but Menelaiis inaerta it in hia coBversation very 
gracefully, after he has heard them praise himself and his 
good fortune ; not denying that he is rich, but from that 
very circumstance deprecating envy, for he says that he has 
acquired those riches so that. 

Whan my woes are weigli'd, 

Envy will o»ti thepurehaao dearly paid.' 
He does not indeed think it right to compare liirasolf n 
the goda.— 

The moaarch took the word, and grove replied — 

PresmnptnoQB aro the vaunts, and vain the pride 

Of mail wlio datEB in pomp vilh Jova contest. 

Unchanged, immortal, and aopremely blest. 
But then, after displaying his affectionate disposition a 
brother, and aaying that he is compelled to live ajid to ha 
rich, he oppoaes to this the consideration of iiiendship 

Oh, had the gods so largo a bcon denied. 

And life, the juet equivalent, eupplied 

To those brave warriors who, with glory fired. 

Far from thoir eoontry in my canao expired. 

Who could there be then of the descendante of those men who 
had died in his cause, who would not think his grief for tha 
death of his father ns fair a compensation as could be giveu 
ty grateful recollection 1 But still, that ha may not appear 
to look upon them all in the same light, though they had all 
equally shown their good-will to him, he adds — 

But oh I ClysEea, — deeper than the rest. 

That Bad idea wounds mj onxious breast; 

My heart hlecda fresh with agoniBing pain. 

The bowl and taaWful viands tempt iu vain. 
And that he may not aeem to disregard any one of his family 
lie names them all separately — 

Doubtful of his doom, 

Hia good old sire with sorronr to the tomb 
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Declines hU trembling steps ; untimely care 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir ; 
And the chaste partner of his bed and throne 
Wastes all her widow*d hours in tender moan. 

And while he is weeping at the recollection of his father, 
Menelaus observes him; and, in the interim, Helen had 
come in, and she also conjectured who Telemachus was 
from his likeness to Ulysses, (for women, because of their 
habit of observing one another's modesty, are wonderfully 
clever at detecting the likeness of children to their parents,) 
and after Pisistratus had interfered with some observation, 
(for it was not fitting for him to stand by like a mute on the 
stage,) and said something appropriate and elegant about the 
modesty of Telemachus ; again Menelaus made mention of 
his aJ0Fection for Ulysses, that of all men in the world he was 
the one in whose companionship he wished to grow old. 

17. And then, as is natural, they all weep ; and Helen, as 
being the daughter of Jupiter, and as having learnt of the 
philosophers in Egypt many expedients of all kinds, pours 
into some wine a medicinal panacea, as it was in reality ; and 
begins to relate some of the exploits of Ulysses, while working 
at her loom in the meantime ; not doing this so much for 
the purpose of amusement, as because she had been bred 
up in that way at home. And so Venus, coming to her after 
the single combat in the Iliad, takes a form not her own — 

To her beset with Trojan beauties, came 
In borrow'd form the laughter-loving dame. 
She seem'd an ancient maid, well sklird to cull 
The snowy fleece, and wind the twisted wool.' 

And her industry is made manifest not in a merely cursory 
manner, in the following description — 

In this suspense bright Helen graced the room ; 

Before her breathed a gale of rich perfume ; 

The seat of majesty Adraste brings, 

With art illustrious for the pomp of kings ; 

To spread the pall, beneath the regal chair. 

Of softest woof, is bright Alcippe*s care ; 

A silver canister, divinely wrought. 

In her soft hands the beauteous Philo brought ; 

To Sparta's queen of old the radiant vase 

Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace, 
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Sh&TCT of Polybue's liigh cammand, 

Sho gavB the dialafTtoo to Helen's baud. 

And that ricb vase with IiTiug eeulpture nrouglit, 

Which, heip'd with wool, the beauteous Philo brought ; 

The Bllken fleece, impurpled for the loom, 

Kivali'd the hjaointh iu vernal bloom. 
And fiha seemB to be aware of her own pi'oficieiicy m the art ; 
at all events, wlien she preseiits Telcmachua with a robe, alio 
saya — 

Accept, dear youth, tbU monument of lovs. 

Long since, in lietlcc daja, by Helen wove. 

Safe in thy mothcr'a care the yeature lay, 
, To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day.' 

And that fondness for employment proves her temperance 
and modesty. For she is never represented as hixnrioua or 
arrogant, because of her beauty. Accordingly, she ia found at 
her loom weaving and embroidering — 

Her in the palace at tbo loom she found. 

The Bolden web her own ead etoiy crown'd ; 

The Trojan wara she weaved, (herEelf the prize,)- 

And the dire triumph of her ^tal eyea.' 
IS. And Hoiaor teaches us that those who have been 
Invited to a feast, ought to' ask leave of their entertaiiiera 
before they rise up to depart. And so Telemachus docs to 
Menelflua — - 

And Minerva, when pretending to be Mentor, says to Nestor — 

Kow immolnto the tongues and mix the wine. 

Sacred to Neptune and the pow'm divine ; 

The lump of day ia qucnch'd beneath the deep, 

And soil approach tbc balmy hours of sleep ; 

Nor fits it to prolong: the beav'nly fcaat, 

Timeless, indecent; but retire to rest.* 
And in the feasts of the gods it does not appear to have been 
considered proper to remain too long at the table. Accord- 
ingly, Minerva says, very sententioiisly, in Homer— 

For now ha^ darkness qucnch'd the solar light. 

And it hecomes not goda to feast by night. 
And now there ia a law ia existence that there are soma 
BBcrifioial feasts from which men must depart before sunset. 
And among the Efiyptians formerly every kind of banquet 
waa conducted with great moderation; as Apollonius has 
said, who wrote a treatise on the feaatfl of the Egyptians ; for 
' OdyBS.3tv. 125. = Iliad, iiL 125. ^ Odyaa. iv. 294. • lb, liL 332. 
VOL, I. — ATH. i: 
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they ate in a sitting posture, using the very simplest and 
most wholesome food ; and only just as much wine as was 
calculated to put them in cheerM spirits, which is what 
Pindar entreats of Jupiter — 

Oh mighty thundering Jove ! 
Great Saturn's son, lord of the realms above, 

That I may be to thee and the nine Muses dear, 

That joy my heart may cheer ; 
This is my prayer, my only prayer to thee. 

But the banquet of Plato is not an assembly of grave men, 

nor a conversazione of philosophers. For Socrates does not 

choose to depart from the banquet, although Eryximachus, 

and Phsedrus, and some others, have already left it ; but h6 

stays till a kte hour with Agathon and Aristophanes, and 

drinks from the silver well; &r iairlj has some one given 

this name to large cups. And he drinks out of the bowl 

cleverly, like a man who is used to it. And Plato says, that 

after this those two others began to nod, and that first of all 

Aristophanes fell asleep, and when day began to break so did 

Agathon; and that Socrates, after he had sent them both .to 

sleep, rose up from table himself and went away to the 

Lyceum, when he might, says Herodicus, have gone to 

Homer's Lsestrygones — 

Where he who scorns the chains of sleep to wear. 
And adds the herdsman's to the shepherd's care, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 
And join the labours of the night and day.^ 

19. But every banqueting party among the ancients was 
referred to the gods; and accordingly men wore garlands 
appropriate and peculiar to the gods, and used hymns and 
odes. And there were no slaves to attend upon tiie guests, 
but free youths acted as the cupbearers. So the son of 
Menelaus, although he was the bridegroom, and at his own 
wedding, acted ; and in the poem of the beautiful Sappho, even 
Mercury acts as the cupbearer to the gods. And they were 
free men who prepared everything else for the guests. And 
after they had supped they went away while it was still day- 
light. But at some of the Persian feasts there were also 
councils held, as there were in the tent of Agamemnon with 
respect to the further conduct of the Trojan war. Now as to 
the entertainment given by Alcinous, to which the discom"se 
of Ulysses refers where he says — 

Odyss. X. 84. 
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How goodly eeems il ever to employ 

Mun'a eocikl ilnyB in union and in joy ; 

Tlie plenMous btrard high boaji'd with eaUs divlno, 

And o'er Che foaming bowl the laughing wine ; 

The he&T'n-liLDghi poet and enulumclDg strain, 

These are tha p roducU of a peaceful reign, 
refers also e^cially to his reception of strangers, dace 
the Pli£eaciaiis themselves were devoted to luxury : and yet 
if any one compares that feast made by Alciuoua with the 
banquets of the philosophers, he will find that the better 
regulated of the two; although that also embraced much 
cheerfiilnesa and spirit, only not in any unbecoming manner. 
For after the exhibition of gjmuafitios the bard singa — 

The loTOS of Mars, 
a certain lay mingled with seme ridiculous incidents, and one 
-which suggested to tJljasea some hints for the slaughter of 
the Buitora; since Tulcan, even though he was lame, got the 
better of the most valiant Mars. 

20. And the feastera of that time sat at the table; at all 
events, Humer very often says— 

Sittmg in ardor on the cburs and couches. 
For the word Opovos, which he uses in this line, when taken 
by itself, is a seat such as is used by free men, with a foot- 
stool, the name of -which being $p^n% from thence they 
came to caU the seat itself Spovti^, &om the verb Bp^qaiur^ai, 
which they used for, to sit ; as Philetas says — 

To sit igpfiBoaBai) on the groaad under a plano-tree. 
But the couch (kXict-pjb) was more adapted for reciiuing on; 
and the Si>j)pot is something simpler than these things. 
Accordingly, in the book where Ulysses appeals as a beggar 
the servants place for him, as Homer tells us, 

A humble chMr (if^pai), and spread a aoanty board. 
Eat their goblets, as their name (Kftargpn) indicates, were 
sapphed full of -wine mised with water {KiKpa/itvoi.) ; and the 
youths ministered to them from, the lai^er goblets, always, in 
the ease of the most honourable of the guests, keeping their 
snail cups full; but to the rest they distributed the wina 
in equal portions. Accordingly Agamemnon says to Ido- 

To Iheo the foremost honoure are decreed, 
First in the flglit, imd every graceliil deed ; 

:. 5. ' Iliad, i' 
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For thiB in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Bestore oar blo<>d, and raise oar warrior souls, 
Though all the rest with stated rules are bounds 
Unmix'd, unmeasured are thy goblets crown*d. 

And they used to pledge one another, not as we do, (for ou:^ 

custom may be expressed by the verb irpoaarCvia rather thair:^ 

by TT/xwrtvo),) but they drank the entire bumper off — 

He fiU'd his cup, and pledged great Peleus' son. 

And how often they took meat, we have ah'eady explained 

— ^namely, that they had three meals, because it is the same 

meal that was at one time called Scititov, and at another apurrw. 

For those men who say that they used to take four mieals a 

day, are ridiculously ignorant, since the poet himself says — 

But do thou come SeieAi^cras. 

And these men do not perceive that this word means, *' after 

having remained here till evening.** But, nevertheless, no 

one can show in the poet one instance of any one taking food 

even three times in the day. But many men are led into 

mistakes, placing these verses in the poet all together — 

They wash ; the tables in fair order spread, 
They heap the glittering canisters with bread, 
Viands of various kinds allure the taste. 
Of choicest sort and savour ; rich repast.^ 

For if the housekeeper placed the meats on the table, it is 
plain that there was no need for the carver to bring in more, 
so that some of the above description is superfluous. But 
when the guests had departed the tables were removed, as is 
done at the feasts of the Suitors and of the Phseacians, in 
"Fyrhose case he says — 

The servants bore away the armour of the feast. 
And it is plain that he means the dishes, for the word he uses 
is €KT€a ; and it is that part of the armour which covers a 
man, such as his breastplate, his greaves, and things like them 
which men call evrea, as being in front (ai^ta) of the parts of 
the body. And of the rooms in the palaces of the heroes, those 
which were larger Homer calls fiiyapa, and Sw/xarc^ and even 
icA,«rtas (tents). But the modems call them avSpoJvcs (rooms 
to receive men) and ^cvaJvcs (strangers' apartments). 

21 . What then, my friends, shall we call the entertainment 
which Antiochus, who was sumamed Epiphanes, (but who 
was more rightly called Epimanes ^ from his actions,) gave ? 
' Odyss. i. 131 ; vii. 175. ^ "Eiri<parfis, illustrious. *Eirijuav^, mad. 



3{ow he waa king o£ the Syriaua, being one of the Soleueidre. 
-And Polyhius says of hiin, " He, escaping out of the palaoe 
without the knowledge of the attendants, was often found 'with 
one or two corapauioaa wandering about the city wherever he 
might chance to take it into his head to go. And he was, 
above all other places, frequently found at the shops of the 
engravers of silver and of the goldsmiths, oouveraing on the 
Bttbject of their inventions with, and inquiring into the 
prindplea of their art from, the engi-avers and other artista. 
And besides this, he often used to go among the common 
people, conversing with whomsoever he might chance to 
meet; and he would drink with the lowest and poorest 
Blrangera. And whenever he heard of any young men having 
a banquet, without having given any notice of bis intention, 
he would come to join in their feast with a flute and music, 
behaving in a most lascivious manner; so that many used to 
rise up and depart, being alarmed at his strange behaviour. 
Often, also, he would lay asido his royal robes, and put on a 
common cloak, and so go round the market, like a man who 
was a candidate for some office ; and taking some people by 
the hand, and embracing others, he would solicit them to vote 
for him, sometimes be^ng to be made ledile, and sometimes 
tribune; and when he was elected, sitting in his ivory cunila 
chair, according to the fashion which prevails among the 
Eomans, he would hear all the causes which were pleaded in 
the forum, and decide them with great attention and earnests 
ness, by which conduct he greatly perplexed sensible men. 
For some thought him a man of very simple tastes, and 
others cousddered him mad. And his conduct with respect to 
presents was very much tlie same. For he would give some 
people dice of antelope's bones, and some he would present 
with dates, and to others lie would give gold. And even if 
he met people in the streot whom he had never seen, he 
would give them presents unexpectedly. And in his sacri- 
fices, which were offered up in the different cities, and in the 
honours offered to the gods, he surpassed all the kings who 
had ever existed. And any one may conjeotui'o this from 
the temple raised to Olympian Jupiter at Athens, and from 
the statues around the altar at Delos. And he used to bathe 
in the pubhc baths, often when they were completely full of 
the citizens, and then he would have earthen pans of tho 
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most expensive perfumes brought to him. And on one oT 
these occasions, when some one said to. him, ^^ Happy are you 
]dng^ who use all these things and smeU so sweet,** he made 
the man no answer at the time ; but coming the next day to 
the place where he was bathing, he caused him to have a pan 
of the largest size of that most precious ointment called 
crraicr^ poured over his head, so that when that had been 
done, every one near got up and hastened to get a little of 
the ointment, ajid as they fell down in their haste, by reason 
of the slipperiness of the floor, every one laughed, as did the 
king himself. 

22. "And this same king," continues Polybius, "having 
heard of the games which had been celebrated in Macedonia 
by JSmilius Paullus the Homan general, wishing to surpass 
FauUus in his magnificence and liberality, sent ambassadors 
and theori to the different cities to proclaim that games 
were going to be exhibited by him at Daphne, so that the 
Greeks all hastened with great eagerness to come to him 
to see them. And the beginning of the exhibition was a 
splendid procession, arranged in this way : — Some men led the 
way armed in the Koman fashion, in breastplates of chain 
armour, all men in the flower of their youth, to the number 
of five thousand; immediately after them, five 1iiou«and 
Mysians followed; and then three thousand Oilicians, armed 
in the feshion of light-armed skirmishers, having golden 
crowns ; and after them three thousand Thracians and five 
thousand Galatians; these were followed by twenty thousand 
Macedonians, and by five thousand men armed with braBen 
shields, and as many more with silver shields; they were 
followed by two himdred and forty pair of gladiators to fight 
in single combat; behind these came a thousand Nissean 
cavalry, and three thousand men of the city guard, the 
greatest part of whom had golden trappings and golden 
crowns, but some had silver trappings; to these succeeded 
the cavalry who are called the King's Companions; these 
amounted to one thousand men, all equipped with golden 
trappings; next to these was the battalion of the King's 
Friends, of the same number and the same equipment ; after 
these a thousand picked men; and they were followed by 
what was called the Agema, which was considered to be the 
most excellent squadron of all the cavalry, to the number of 



a thoiTBand men; last of all came tbe Penced Cavnh'y, having 
its name from tho fact that both man and horses were com- 
pletely enveloped in armour; they wore in number fifteen 
hundred men. And all the ahoye-montioned Boldiers had 
purple cloaks, aud many had them also embroidered with 
gold or painted nith figures of living animals. Besides all 
tiiiH, there wore a hundred chariots with sis horacs, and forty 
with four horses; then a cbariot drawn by four elephants, 
and another by two; and last of all, sis-and- thirty elephants, 
all handsomely appointed, followed one by one. 

23. "The rest of the procession was such as it is difficult 
adequately to describe, and it must be enumerated in a sum- 
mary manner. For youths walked in the procession to the 
number of eight hundred, all having golden crowns ; and fat 
oxen to the number of one thousand ; and deputations to see 
to the performance of separate sacrifices, veiy little shca^ of 
three hundred ; aud there were eight hundred elephants' 
teeth carried by, and such a multitude of statues as it is 
beyond any one's power to enumerate. For images were 
carried in the procession of all who are ever said or thought 
by men to be gods, or deities, or demigods, or heroes ; some 
g^t all over, aod some airayed in goldeu-broidered robes. 
And to all of them suitable inscriptions according to tha 
accounts commonly received of them were attached, carved 
in the moat expensive materials. And they were followed hy 
an image of Night and another of Day ; and of the Earth, and 
of Heaven, and of Morning, and of Noon. And the vast (luau- 
tity of gold plate and silver plate was such as perhaps a man 
may form a guees at from the following account. For a 
thousand slaves belonging to Dionjsius the secretary and 
amanuensis of the king joined in the procession, each carrying 
artioleB of silver plate, of which there was not one weighing 
lees than a thousand drachdiE. And there were sis hundred 
dares belonging to the king himself, cai'rying articles of gold 
platfi. Aud besides them there were women to the number 
of two hundred sprinkling every one with perfumes out of 
golden waterpota. And they were succeeded by eighty women 
magnificently apparelled, home on palanquins with goldrai 
feet, and five hundred borne on palanquins with silver 
feet. And this was the moat important portion of the 
proceesion. 



• 
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24. "But after the games were over and the single combats 
and the hmiting, during the whole thirty days which he exhi- 
bited these shows, on the first five days every one who came 
into the gymnasium was anointed with a saffiron perfume shed 
upon him out of golden dishes. And there were fifteen of 
these golden dishes, fiill of equal quantities of cinnamon and 
spikenard. And in a similar manner in the five next days 
IJiere was brought in essence of fenugreek, and of amaracus, 
and of lihes, all differing in their scent ; and some days there 
were laid a thousand triclinia for the banquet; and some 
days fifteen hundred, all laid in the most expensive possible 
manner. And the arrangement of the whole business was 
superintended by the king himself. For having a very fine 
horse he went up and down the whole procession, com- 
manding some to advance, and others to halt. And stopping 
at the entrances of the rooms where the drinking was going 
on he brought some in, and to others he assigned places on 
the couches. And he himself conducted in the attendants 
who brought in the second course. And he went round the 
whole banquet, sometimes sitting down in one place, and pre- 
sently lying down in another place. And sometimes even 
while he was eating he would lay down what he was eating or 
his cup, and jump up, and go away to another part of the 
room. And he would go all roimd the company, at times, 
pledging some of the guests in a standing posture ; and at 
times entertaining himself with the jesters or with the music. 
And when the entertainment had lasted a long time and 
many of the guests had gone away, then the king woidd be 
brought in by buffoons, all covered up, and laid on the ground 
as if he had been one of their band. And when the music 
excited him, he would jump up and dance, and act with the 
mummers, so that every one felt ashamed for him and fled 
away. And all this was done partly with the treasure which 
he brought out of Egypt, having plundered Ptolemy Philo- 
metor the king there, in defiance of his treaty with him when 
he was but a little boy ; and some of the money too was con- 
tributed by his Mends. And he had also sacrilegiously plun- 
dered most of the temples in his dominions." 

25. And while all the guests marvelled at the conduct of 
the king, seeing that he was not illustrious but absolutely 
mad, Masurius brought forward Callixenus the Rhodian, who 
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ill the fourtli book of his History of Alexandria, has givea an 
account of a Bpoctacle and procesaon whicb was exhibited by 
that most admirable of all monarcha, Ptolemy Philadelphua. 
And be says — "But before I begin, I will give a description 
of the tcot wHoh was prepared within the circuit of the 
citadel, apart from the place provided for the reception of the 
aoldiera, and artisans, and foreigncva, For it was wonderfully 
boautifiil, and worth hearing about. Its size was such as to 
be able to hold a hundred and thirty conches placed in a 
oirole, and it was furnished in the following manner- : — Theic 
were wooden pillars at intervals, five on each side of the tent 
longwise, fifty cubits high, and something less than one cubit 
broad. And on these pillars at the top was a capital, of 
square figure, carefully fitted, supporting the whole weight of 
the roof of the banqueting loom. And over this was spread 
in the middle a scarlet veil with a white flringe, like a canopy ; 
and on each side it had beams covered over with turreted 
veils, with white centres, on which canopies embroidered all 
over the centre were placed. And of the pillars four were 
made to resemble palm-trees, and they had in the centre a 
representation of thyrsi. And on the outside of these a por- 
tico ran, adorned with a peristyle on three sides, with a 
vaulted roof. And in this place it was intended that the 
company of the feasters should sit down. And the interior 
of it was surrounded with scarlet curtains. But in the middle 
of the space there were strange hides of beasts, strange both 
aB to their variegated colour and their size, suspended. And 
the part which surrounded this portico in the open air was 
shaded by myrtle-trees and daphnes, and other suitable shrubs. 
And the whole floor was strewed with flowera of every descrip- 
tiorL For Egypt, on account of the temperate character of 
the atmosphere which Burrounda it, and on account of the 
fondness of the inhabitants for gardening, produces in great 
abundance, and all the year round, those things which in 
other countries are rarely found, and only at particular 
seasons. And roses, and white lilies, and numberless other 
flowers are never wanting in that country. On which aeoount, 
though this entertainment took place in the middle of winter, 
still there was a show of fiowors which was quite incredible to 
the foreigners. For flowers of which one could not easily 
have found enough to make one chaplet in any other eity 
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were supplied in the greatest abundance here, to make chapletft 
for every one of the guests at this entertainment, and were 
strewed thickly over the whole floor of the tent ; so as really 
to give the appearance of a most divine meadow. 

26. " And by the posts round the entire tent there were 
placed axmnals Lvedln n^axble by the first artL*, a hnndred 
in number. And in the spac^ between the posts there wera 
pictures hung by the Sicyonian painters; and alternately 
with these there were carefully selected images of every kind; 
and garments embroidered with gold, and most exquisite 
cloaks, some of them having portraits of the kings of Egypt 
embroidered on them; and some, stories taken from the 
mythology. Above them were placed gold and silver ^elds 
alternately; and on the spaces above these shields, which 
were eight cubits high, caves were made, six on each side 
of the tent longwise, and four at each end. There were like- 
wise in them representations of eating parties opposite to one 
another, of tragic, and comic, and satyric animals, having on 
real clothes. And before them were placed golden goblets. 
And in the middle of the caves were placed nymphaea, and on 
them there lay golden Delphian tripods, having pedestals of 
their own. And along the highest part of the roof were 
golden eagles all dicing one another, each fifteen cubits large. 
There were also golden couches, with feet made like sphinxes, 
on the two sides of the tent, a hundred on each side. For the 
front of the tent was left open. And under these there were 
strewed purple carpets of the finest wool, with the carpet 
pattern on both sides. And there were handsomely em- 
broidered rugs very beautifully elaborated on them. Besides 
this, thin Persian cloths covered all the centre space where 
the guests walked, having most accurate representations of 
animals embroidered on them. And by them were placed 
tripods for the guests, made of gold, two hundred in nnmber, 
so that there were two for every couch, and they rested on 
silver pedestals. And behind, out of sight, there were a hundred 
flat dishes of silver, and an equal number of lavers. On 
the opposite side of the sitting-room there waa fixed another 
sideboard, opposite to that on which the cups and goblets 
were placed ; and on that were all the rest of the things 
which had been prepared for, or could come into use. And 
they were aU made of gold, and studded with precious stones ; 



admimbiy cai-ved and wrouglit. Aud it has appeared to me 
too long a ta^ to undertake to euumeratQ every article of the 
furniture, and e^^a all the different kinds separately. But 
the entire weight of all the plate and valuables there exhibited 
came to ten thousand talents. 

27. " But now that we have gone over everything that 
■was to be seen in the tent, we will proceed to the ahows and 
proceasionB esbibited. For it passed through the stadium 
whi(^ there ia in the city. And first of all_went''the pro- 
oeBMon of Luoifer, For it began at tho time when that 
itar first appears. After that came the procession which 
bore the name of the parents of the kings. Aud next 
came the processions eacred to aU the gods respectively, 
each having an arrangement appropriate to the history of 
each separate deJty. Last of all came the procession of 
HespernB, as the hour of that one starting coincided with 
that time. But if any one wishes to know the separate par- 
tioulars, he may take the description of the quinquennial 
games and consider them. But in the Dionysiac procession 
fiist of all there went the Sileni who keep ofi' the multitude, 
some clad in purple cloaks, and some in scarlet ones. And 
these were followed by Satyrs, twenty in each division of the 
etadium, beaiing gilded lamps made of ivy-wood. And after 
them came images of Victory, having golden wings, and they 
bore in their hands incenso-bumers six cubits in height, 
adorned with branches made of ivy-wood and gold, clad in 
tunics embroidered with figores of animals, and they them- 
eelvBB also bad a great deal of golden ornament about them. 
And after them there followed an altar of sis cubits in height, 
a double altar, covered all over with ivy-leaves gUded, having 
a crown of vine-leaves ou it all gold, enveloped in bandages 
with white centres. And that was followed by boys in purple 
toniCB, bearing frankincense, and myrrh, and saffron, on golden 
^shes. And after them came forty Satyrs, crowned with ivy- 
garlands mode of gold. And they were painted aa to their 
bodies, 6ome with purple, some with vermilion, and some 
■with other colours. And these also wore each a golden crown 
made to imit'.ite vine-leaves and ivy-leaves. And after them 
eame two Sileni in purple cloaks and white fringes to them. 
And one of them had a petasus and a golden caduoens, and 
the other had a trumpet, And between them went a mau of 
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gigantic Bize, four cubits high, in a tragical dress and oma* 
ments, bearing the golden horn of Amalthea. And. his name 
was Eniautos.^ And he was followed by a woman of great 
beauty and of more than ordinary size^ adorned with quanti- 
ties of gold and a superb dress j bearing in one of her hands 
a garland of peach blossoms, and in her other hand a branch 
of the palm-tree. And she was called Pentetens.' And she 
was succeeded by the Four Seasons dressed in character, and 
each of them bearing its appropriate fruits. Next to them 
came two incense-burners made of ivy-wood, covered with 
gold, and six cubits in height, and a large square golden altar 
in the middle of them. And then again Satyrs, having 
garlands of ivy-leaves made of gold, and clad in purple robes. 
And some of them bore golden wine-jars, and others bore 
goblets. After them marched Philiscus the poet, being a 
priest of Bacchus, and with him all the artisans who were 
concerned in the service of Bacchus, And next to them were 
carried the Delphian tripods, as prizes for the trainers of the 
athletes ; the one for the trainer of the boys nine cubits in 
height, and the other, twelve cubits in height, for the trainer 
of the men. 

28. " After them was a four-wheeled wagon fourteen cubits 
long, and eight cubits wide ; and it was drawn by a hun- 
dred and eighty men ; and in it was placed an image of 
Bacchus ten cubits high, pouring libations of wine out of a 
golden goblet, having on a purple tunic reaching down to the 
feet ; and he was clad in a purple garment embroidered with 
gold ; and in front of him there lay a golden Lacedaemonian 
goblet, holding fifteen measures of wine, and a golden tripod, 
in which was a golden incense-burner, and two golden bowls, 
full of cassia and saflfron; and a shade covered it round 
adorned with ivy-leaves, and vine-leaves, and all sorts of other 
green leaves j and to it were fastened chaplets, and fillets, 
and thyrsi, and drums, and turbans, and satyric and comic 
and tragic masks. And the wagon was followed by priests 
and priestesses, and newly initiated votaries, and by com- 
panies of every nation, and by people bearing the mystic fan. 
And after this came the Bacchanalian women, called Macetse, 
and Miniallones, and Bassarae, and Lydians, with dishevelled 
hair, and wearing garlands, some of snakes, and others of 
^ 'Evtavrds, a year. ^ U€tfrerr}ol5, a period of five years* 
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branches of yew and of vino-leaves niid ivy-leaves, nud some 
held da^ers in their hands, and others beld snakes. And 
(ifter them another four-wheeled wagon was drawn, of the 
width of eight cubits, and it was drawn by sixty men ; and in 
it was a statue of Nysa, of eight cubits high, iu a sitting pos- 
ture, clothed in a box-coloured tunic embroidered with gold, 
and it was also clod iu n Laconian cloak ; and this stiitue 
rose up by mechanism, without any one applying his hand to 
it J and it poured libations of milk out of a golden bottle, 
and then it sat down again ; and in its left hand it bore a 
thyrsus wropped round with turbans, and it was crowned 
with a garland of ivy-leavea, made of gold, and with gorgeous 
bunches of grapes inlaid with precious stones ; and it had a 
parasol over it ; and on the comers of the wagon were fastened 
four golden lamps. 

" And next 1o that another four-wheeled wagon was drawn 
along, t^'enty cubits iu length and sixteen in width, and it 
was drawn by three hundred men. And on it there was a 
wine-press twenty-four cubits in length and fifteen in breadth, 
full of grapes ; and sixty Satyrs were trampling on the grapes, 
ringing a song in praise of tho wiue-prcsa, to the music of a 
flute. And Silenus presided over them ; and the new wine 
ma out over the whole road. Next to tliat was drawn along 
a w^on, twenty-five cubits long and fourteen broad ; and 
that was drawn by six hundred men. And on this wagon 
was a sack holding three thousand measures of wine, con- 
Msting of leopards' skins, sewn together. And this too allow- 
ing its liquor to escape, gradually flowed over the whole 
road. And it was followed by Satyri and Sileni, to the num- 
ber of a hundred and twenty, all wearing garlands, and cany- 
ing some casks of wine, and some bowls, and some large 
Thericleon goblets, all made of gold. 

29, And nest to that was carried a silver vessel containing 
six hundred m.easures of wine, being drawn on a four-wheeled 
wagon by six hundred men. And under its hps, and under 
its eais, and under its bottom, it had figures of animals en- 
graved ; and in the middle it was cro^'ued with a golden 
ctovH] inlaid with precious stones. Next to that there 
■were carried two silver goblets, twelve cubits in circumference 
and sii cubits in height j and these had figures standing out 
ia relief above, and also on their ro\md porta all round. And 
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on their feet they had chased figures of animals' two cubits 
and a half long and a cubit high, in great numbers : and ten 
large bathing-vessels, and sixteen ewers, of which the larger 
ones contained thirty measures, and the smaller ones five ; 
then six kettles, and twenty-four banoti,^ on fiye side-boards; 
and two silver wine-presses, on which were twenty-four urns ; 
and a table of solid silver twelve cubits round ; and thirty 
other tables six cubits each in circumference: and in addition 
to this, four tripods, one of which was sixteen cubits in cir- 
cumference, and was made entirely of silver ; but the other 
three, which were less, were studded with precious stones in 
the middle. And after these there were carried some Delphic 
tripods, made of silver, eighty in number, smaller than those 
previously described, being also of a square, or four-cornered 
shape. And six-and-twenty water-cans, and sixteen Pan- 
athenaic jars, and a hundred and sixty wine-coolers, the largest 
of which contained six measures, and the smallest contained 
two j and all these were made of silver. 

30. '^ And next to them, those, men followed in the proces- 
sion who carried the articles of gold-plate, — four Lacedee- 
monian goblets, having crowns on them made to represent 
vine-leaves, each containing four measures; and two of 
Corinthian workmanship placed on sideboards, and these 
had figures of animals in richly chased work of great beauty, 
in a sitting posture, and on their necks and on their bellies 
were other reliefs curiously wrought, and each of them con- 
tained eight measures. And there was a wine-press in which 
there were ten urns, and two jars, each holding five measures, 
and two flagons, each holding two meastures, and twenty-two 
wine-coolers, the largest of which contained thirty measures, 
and the smallest one measure. There were also exhibited 
four large golden tripods, and a large sideboard for gold 
plate, that being also made of gold itself and studded. with 
precious stones, ten cubits in height, having six rows of 
shelves in it, on which were figures of animals of the &wd of 
four palms, most exquisitely wrought, in very great numibers; 
and two goblets, and two crystal goblets mounted in gcdd; and 
four more sideboards, two of them four cubits high; ^d three 
others which were smaller, and ten water-cans, and an altar three 
cubits high, and twenty-five dishes for holding barley loaves.* 

^ Tkis word is probably corrupt; some editors propose to read Hfupwou 

\ 



"After this bad been carried by, there walked aisteen hun- 
dred boys clad in white tunics, and crowned Bonio with ivy, 
and some with pine, of whom two hundred and fifty carried 
golden choes, and four hundred carried silver ones ; and of 
the rest three hundred and twenty carried golden wine- 
ooolera, and some carried silver ones. And after them other 
toys canied jaiB, for the purpose of diinking sweet wine out 
of, twenty of which were gold, and fifty silver, and three 
hundred were painted with every kind of colour nnd hue ; 
aad aU the spectators wlio were present iu the stadium took 
a nioderato draught of the sweet wiuc, which was mixed in 
these ewers and firkins." 

31. After these things he enumerates tables four cubits 
high, on which were many things worth looking at, which 
were all caiTied round for the spectators to see, being beauti- 
fully wrought. " And among them was a representation of the 
bed-chamber of Semele, in which were seen statues clad in 
golden tunics, inlaid with precious stones of the greatest 
value. And it would not bo right to pass over this four- 
wheeled wagon, of the length of twenty-two cubits and of 
the breadth of fom-teen, drawa by five hundred men. And on 
it waa a cave exceedingly deep, overgrown with ivy nnd yew, 
and out of it flew doves, and pigeons, and turtle-doves, all 
along the road as the wagon proceeded, having their feet tied 
with eiight threads, so as to be easily caught by the spec- 
tatoiu And out of the cave there also rose two fountains, 
one of milk and one of wine, and around it all the nympha 
had gark.nds of gold, and Mercuiy had a goldeu herald's 
'w&nd, and very superb raiment. And on another fonr- 
wiieeled wagon, on which the return of Bacchus from the 
IndiuiB was represented, there was a figure of Bacchus twelve 
Bobits high, riding upon an elephant, clad in a purplo robe, 
and having on a crown of vine-leaves and ivy-Ienves of gold, 
and bearing in his bands a spear like a thyrsus, made also of 
gold ; and he wore sandals embroidered with golden figures. 
And tbere sat before him, on the neck of the elephant, a Satyr 
five cubits ia height, crowned with a chaplet of golden pine- 
learea, and holding in his right hand a goat's horn made of 
goii, with which he appeared to be blowing aignala And 
tbo elephant had golden furniture ; and on hie neck he had a 

wn. of ivy-leaves mado of gold ; and ha was followed by 
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five hundred maidens dressed in purple tunics, with golden 
girdles ; and those who went first, to the number of a hun- 
dred and twenty, wore crowns of pine-leaves made of gold; 
and they were succeeded by a hundred and twenty Satyrs 
clad in complete armour, some of silver and some of brass. 
And after them there marched five troops of asses, on which 
rode Sileni and Satyri, all wearing crowns. And of the asses 
some had gold and some silver frontlets and furniture. 

32. " Aiid after them came twenty-four chariots drawn by 
four elephants each, and sixty chariots each drawn by a pair 
of goats, and twelve chariots by antelopes, and seven by 
oryxes, and fifteen by buflBiloes, eight by pairs of ostriches, and 
seven by gnus, and four by pairs of zebras, and four chariots 
also drawn each by four zebras. And on all these animals rode 
<boys wearing the garments of charioteers, and the broad hats 
called petasi; and besides them were smaller boys still, 
armed with little pelt®, and thyrsi-spears, and they also were 
dressed in golden-broidered garments; and the boys who 
were acting as charioteers were crowned with pine-leaf chap- 
lets, and the smaller boys with ivy-leaves. And besides this 
there were three pair of camels, on either side three, and they 
were followed by cars drawn by mules ; and these had on them 
barbaric palanquins, on which sat women from India and 
other countries, habited as prisoners. And of the camels, 
some bore three hundred minse weight of frankincense, and 
three hundred of myrrh, and two hundred of saffix)n, and cas- 
sia, and cinnamon, and iris, and two hundred of other spices. 
And next to them came some -Ethiopians bearing presents, 
some of whom carried six hundred elephant's tusks, and 
others carried two thousand fagots of ebony, and others 
carried sixty gold and silver goblets, and a quantity 'of gold- 
dust. And after them came two huntsmen, having hunting- 
spears with golden points; and twenty-four hundred dogs 
were led in the procession, some Indian dogs, and others 
Hyrcanian and Molossian hounds, and hounds of other 
breeds too. 

" After them came a hundred and fifty men carrying trees 
from which were suspended birds and beasts of every imagin- 
able country and description ; and then were carried a lot of 
cages, in which were parrots, and peacocks, and guinea-fowls, 
and pheasants, and other ^Ethiopian birds in great numbei*s*" 
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And whea ho had mentioned mauy other things, and enu- 
merated herds of animals, he CQntinned, " A hundred and 
thirty Ethiopian eheep, three hundred Arabian, sheep, twenty 
Subceau sheep, some white hornless cattle, six-ond-twenty 
Indian cows, eight ^Ethiopian oxen, one immense wliite bear, 
fourteen leopwda, sixteen panthers, foiu: lynxes, three arceti, 
one cameleopurd, and one rhinoceros from ^Ethiopia. 

33. " And after these beasts came an image of Bacchus 
flying to the altar of Khea when he was pursued by Juno, 
having on a golden crown, Priapua standing by him crowned 
with B. crown of ivy-leaves of gold, and tie statue of Juno 
liad. also a golden crown on its head. And there were images 
of Alexander and of Ptolemy, crowned with ehaplets of ivy- 
leaves made of gold. And the statue of Virtue, which stood 
by the side of that of Ptolemy, had a golden crown of olive- 
leaves. And Priapua was with them, having a crown of ivy- 
leaves made of gold. And the city of Corinth had a large 
image there, standing hy the side of Ptolemy, and that also 
■wore a golden diadem; and by all these lay a largo golden 
beanfet full of articles of gold plate, and a golden goblet con- 
taining five measures. And this wagon was followed by 
women having very sumptuous dieases and ornaments, and 
they bore the names of cities, some of cities of Ionia, and 
other Grecian towns, as many as, occupying the islands, and 
the coast of Asia, were made subject to the Persians; and 
they all wore golden crowns. And on other chariots there 
was borne a golden thyrsus ninety ctihita long, and a silver 
spear sixty cubits long ; and on another a golden phallus, a 
hundred and twenty cubits long, chased all over, and wreathed 
with golden garlands, having on fho end a golden star, the 
circumference of which was sis cubits, 

" Now in all the numerous things which we have enume- 
rated as forming part of tbia procession, wo have selected 
those only in which gold and^silver were contained. But there 
were numerous other articles and parts of the exhibition well 
WOTth seeing, and vast numbers of beasts and of horses, 
and twenty-four enormous lions. There were also other four- 
' wheeled wagons in great numbers, bearing not only statues 
of kings, but also full of images of the gods. And after them 
a band of six hundred men, among whom were 
I hundred harp-pl;iyers playing on their instruments. 
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having harps made entirely of gold, and golden crowns on tbeir 
heads ; and after them came two thousand buUs all of the 
same colour, with gilded horns, and having frontlets of gold, 
and crowns in the middle of their foreheads, and necklaces and 
breastplates on their necka and chests, and these were all 
made of gold. 

34. '^ And after this came a procession in honour of Jupiter, 
and of many other gods ; and after all these, came a proces- 
sion in honour of Alexander, who had a golden statue bom^ 
on a chariot drawn by real elephants, having Victory and 
Minerva on each side of him. And numbers of thrones weii9 
borne in the procession, made of ivory and gold, on one of 
which lay a crown of gold ; on another a pair of horns made 
of gold; on another was a golden chaplet ; and on another a 
single horn made of solid gold. And on the throne of Ptolemy 
Soter lay a crown which had been made of ten thousand 
pieces of gold money. And there were also carried in tiie pro- 
cession three hundred and fifty golden incense hum&CB, and 
golden altars, all crowned with golden crowns, on one of 
which were firmly placed four golden lamps ten cubits high. 
There were also carried twelve stoves with golden tops, one of 
which was twelve cubits in circumference, and forty cubits in 
height ; and another was fifteen cubits high. There were 
also carried nine Delphic tripods made of gold, each four 
cubits high, and eight others six cubits high ; another thirty 
cubits high, on which were figures of animals carved in gold, 
fbur cubits high, and a crown of vine-leaves of gold going all 
round. There were also carried in the procession seven palm- 
trees overlaid with gold, eight cubits high, and a golden 
herald's staff forty-five cubits long, and a thunderbolt over- 
laid with gold forty cubits in size, and a gilt shrine, the cir* 
cumference of which was forty cubits ; and besides all ; this, 
a pair of horns eight cubits long. And an immense number 
of gilded figures of animals was also exhibited, the greater 
part of which were twelve cubits high ; and beasts of enor- 
mous size, and eagles twenty cubits high. And golden crowns 
were also exhibited to the number of three thousand and two 
hundred. And there was a separate mystic crown made of 
gold studded with valuable stones, eighty cubits high. This 
was the crown which was placed at the door of the temple of 
■Berenice ; and- there- was also an aegis of gold. There wer6 
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also exhibited a, vast number of goldeu ohapletB, which were 
borne by young maidens sumptuously attired, one of whioli 
was two cubits high, aud sixtceu cubilB iu cirounifereuce. 

" There was also exhibited a golden bi'eastplate twdve 
cubits broad, and another breastplate of silver eight«ea cubits 
broad, having on it two golden thimderboltB of the size of ten 
cubits each, and a garland of oak-leaves studded with pre- 
cious stones ; and twenty golden Bhiolds, and siity-four suits 
of oonaplete armour also of gold, and two golden greaves three 
cubits in height, and twelve golden dishes, and a most count- 
less number of flagons, tind thirty-sii vessels for wine, and 
ten large anointing vessels, and twelve ewers, and fifty large 
dishes for barley loaves, and tables of different sorts, and five 

i repositories for gold plate, and a horn jhirty cubits long made 
of solid gold. And all these articles of gold plate were exclu- 
mve of those cirried in the procession of Bacchus. Then there 
■were four hundred wagons of silver plate, and twenty wagons 
of gold plate, and eight hundred of perfumes and siiices. 

35. " And after all these things came a procession of troops, 
both cavalry and infantry, all armed and appointed in a 
moat Buperb manner : infantiy to the number of fifty-sevea 

I. thousand six hundred ; and cavalry to the number of twenty- 
three thousand two hundred. And all these marched in the 
procession, all clad in suitable apparel, and all having their 
appropriate annour ; aud there were also great numbers of 
suits of armour besides lying for inspection, too numerous for 
any one to count, (but CaUixenus ha« made a catalogue of 

'' them ;) and they were also crowned in the assembly with 

' twenty golden crowns. And first of all Ptolemy aud Berenice 

i' were crowned with twenty-three, standing on golden chariots, 
in the sacred precincts of Dodona. And the expense of 

J 'Bioney which was incurred on this occasion, amounted to 
'two thoueand two hundred and thirty-nine talents, and fifty 
miuK ; and this was all covmted by the clerks of the treasury, 

' owing to the eagerness ' of those who had given the crowns, 
-before the spectacle came to an end. But Ptolemy Philadel- 
' There ia a great diepalc amoDE; the eommcniatora bb to the e-iact 
reading of thia passage, or its meaning. Palmer aaja the crowns wer.i 
^ven bj different ei ties and tiibas; and that what the ting, anciijueen, 
»iid prince wore were not the crowm theiuBeives, but a model of them 
in papymfl, with an inscription on each, stating its weight, and what 
oty had given it. 
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phuSj their son, was crowned with twenty golden crowns, two 
of them on golden chariots, and one six cubits high on a pillar, 
and fiVe five cubits high, and six four cubits high." 

36. Now my friends and fellow-banqueters, what kingdom 
ever possessed such quantities of gold as this 1 For Egypt 
did not acquire all this by taking money from the Persians 
and from Babylon, or by working mines, or by having a river 
Pactolus, bearing down gold-dust in its waters. For its only 
river is that which can really be called the Golden Stream — 
the Nile, which together with its boimdless supplies of food 
does bring down gold without alloy, which is dug up out of 
the soil without danger, in quantities sufficient for all men, 
diffused over the whole soil like the gifts of Triptolemus. 
On which account the Byzantine poet, who had the name of 
Parmeno given to him, says — 

O god of Egypt, mighty Nile. 
But king Philadelphiis surpassed most kings in riches ; and 
he pursued every kind of manu&cturing and trading art so 
zealously, that he also surpassed every one in the number of 
his ships. Now the largest ships which he had were these : — 
two of thirty banks of oars, one of twenty, four of thirteen, 
two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-seven 
of seven, five of six, seventeen of five. And from quadriremes 
down to light half-decked triremes, for purposes of war, he 
had twice as many as all these put together. And the vessels 
which were sent to the different islands and to the other cities 
under his dominion, and to Libya, amounted to more than 
four thousand. And concerning the numbers of his books, 
and the way in which he furnished his libraries, and the way 
in which he collected treasures for his Museum, why need I 
speak 1 for every one remembers all these things. 

37. But since we have mentioned the subject of the build* 
ing of ships, let us speak (for it is worth hearing of) of the 
ships which were built also by Ptolemy Philopator, which are 
mentioned by the same Callixenus in the &^t book of his 
Accoimt of Alexandria, where he speaks as follows : — " Philo* 
pator built a ship with forty ranks of rowers, being two hun- 
di;ed and eighty cubits long and thirty-eight cubits from one 
sidi^to the other ; and in height up to the gunwale it was 
forty-eight cubits ; and from the highest part of the stem to 
the water-line was fifty-three cubits ; and it had four rudders, 



each thirty cubits long ; and oars for the thranitfe, the largest 
thirty-eight cubits in length, which, from having lead in 
their bandies, and because they were very heavy in the part 
inade the ship, being accurately balanced, were, in epite of 
their bulk, very handy to use. And the ship had two heads 
and two stems, and seven beaks, one of which was longer 
than all the rest, and the others were of smaller size ; and 
Bome of them were fixed to the ears of the Ship ; and it liad 
twelve undergirtha to support the keel, and each waa aii 
hundred cubits in length. And it waa well proportioned to 
a most extraordiuitry degree ; and idl the appointments of 
the vessel were admirable, for it had figures of animals on it 
not less than twelve cubits in size, both at the head and at 
the stem, and every part of it was inlaid and ornamented 
■with figures in was ; and the space between the oars down to 
the very keel had a running pattern of ivy-ieaves and thyrsi; 
and there was great store of every kind of equipment to sitpply 
all parts of the ship tiiat might require any.' And when it put 
to sea it held more than four thousand rowers, and f u h u 
dred supernumeraries ; and on the deck were three th us. nd 
marines, or at least two thousand eight hundred and fifty And 
besides all these there was another lai^e body of m n ni 
the' decks, and a vast quantity of provisions and ppl s 
And the vessel was launched originally from a sort i fiam 
■work, which they say waa erected and made out of the « ood 
of fifty ships of five ranks of oars ; and it was launched by 
the multitude ■with great acclamations and blowing of trum- 
pets. But after that a Phoenician devised a new method of 
launching it, having dug a trench under it, equal to the ship 
itself in length, which he dug close to the harbour. And in 
the trench he built props of solid stone five cubits deep, and 
across them ho laid beams crosswise, running the whole width 
of the trench, at four cubits' distance from one another ; and 
then making a channel from the sea he filled all the space 
which he had excavated ■with water, out of which he easily 
brought the ship by the aid of whatever men happened to be 
at hand ; then closing the entrance which had been originally 
made, he drained the water off again by means of engines ; 
and when this had been done the vessel rested securely on the 
beforo-meationed cross-beams. 

' There is great uacartainty as to the weaning of this piii!8.ij;o ; Gome 
commentaUiTS coasider th&t there U Eome corruption in Uis toil. 
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38. " Philopator also built a vessel for the river wliicli he 
called Thalamegus, or the Carrier of his Bed-chamber^ in length 
half a stadium, and in width at the broadest part thirty 
cubits; and the height together with the firame for th« 
awning was little short of forty cubits. And its appearance 
was not exactly like ships of war, nor merchant vessels either, 
but it was something different £rom both, on account of the 
necessity imposed by the depth of the river. For below it 
was flat and broad ; but in its main hull it was high. And 
the parts at the extremity, and especially at the head, ex-r 
tended a sufiGicient length, so as to exhibit a very pretty and 
elegant sweep. This i^p also had two heads and two stems. 
And it rose to a considerable height above the water, as was 
necessary, because the waves in the river often rise very higL 
And in the middle of its hull were constructed banqueting- 
rooms and sleeping-rooms, and everything else which may be 
convenient for living in. And roiind the ship w£re double 
corridors running about three sides, each of whidi was not less 
than five plethra in circumference. And the arrangement of 
the lower one was like a peristyle, and that in the upper part 
was covered in, and surrounded with walls and windows on all 
sides. And when you first came into the vessel by the stem 
your eye was met by a colonnade, open in firont, and sur- 
rounded by pillars. And opposite to it in the bow of the vessel 
there was a sort of propylseum constructed, made of ivory and 
most expensive woods. And after you had passed through that, 
then you came to something like a proscenium, covered in 
overhead. And again in the same way in the middle of the 
vessel was another colonnade, open behind, and an entrance of 
four folding-doors led to it. And both on the right hand and 
on the left there were windows, admitting a pleasant breeze. 

** To these was joined a room of very large size, and that 
was adorned with pillars all roimd, and it was capalDle of con- 
taining twenty couches. And the greater part of it was made 
of split cedar, and of Milesian cypress. And the doors which 
were round it, being twenty in number, were put together 
with beams of citron wooc^ having ivory ornaments. And 
all the nails and fastenings which were visible were made of 
red brass, which had taken a polish like that of gold from the. 
fire. And of the pillars the bodies were of cypress-wood, but 
the capitals were of Corinthian workmanship, adorned with 
ivory and gold. The whole of the capitals of the pillars 
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were of gold ; and there was a sort of girdle on them having 
figuraa of auimala beautifully carvad in ivory, more than a 
eubit high, of which the workmanship was not bo oonapicuons 
as the exquisite beauty of the materifJs. There waa a bean- 
tiftil roof to the banqueting-room, square, and made of cypress 
wood. And its omametits were all carved, haviiig a golden. 
Suie. Sest to this bonqueting-chamber was a sleeping- 
chamber holding seven couches ; and to that there was joined 
a narrow passage, which separated the woman's chamber from 
this one by the width of the hold. And by the passage was 
a bauqueting-room holding nine couches, very like the largo 
one in the Bumptuouaness of its furniture ; and a bed-chamber 
holding five couches. As to the rooms then on the first deok 
this was the general appearance presented, 

39. " But when you had ascended by the stairs which wera 
dose to the before-mentioned sleeping chamber, there was 
another chamber capable of containing five couches, having a 
Taulted oblong roof. And near to it vraa a temple of Venus, 
in form like a rotunda, in which was a marble statue of the 
goddess. And opposite to this was another faanqueting-room, 
very sumptuous, adorned aO round with columns : for the 
columns were all made of Indian stone. And near to this 
banqueting-roora were more sleeping-chambers, with fmTiitnre 
and appointments coiTeaponding to what has been already 
mentioned. And as yau went on towai^ds the head of the 
YBssel was another apartment dedicated to Bacchus, capable 
of holding thirteen couches, suiTounded with pillars, having 
ita cornices all gilt as iar down as the epistyle which ran round 
the room, hut the roof corresponded to the character of the 
god. And in it there was on the i-ight hand a lai'ge cave con- 
structed, the colour of which was stone, for in fiict it was made 
of real stone and gold ; and in it images were placed of all the 
relationa of the king, made of the stone called lychnites. And 
tiieite was aiiotijer bwiqueting-room, very pleasant, above the 
Foof of the greatest apartment, having an arrangement like that 
«C a tent, so that some of it had no actual i-oof ; but there 
were arched and vaulted beams running along the top at inter- 
■rale, along which purple curtains were stretched whenever the 
■seaael was in motion. And after this there was an open, 
obunber occupying the same room above that was occupied hy 
the portico before mentioned aa being below. And a 
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ladder joined on to it, leading to the secret walk, and a ban* 
queting-room capable of containing nine couches, constructed 
and Ainiished in the Egyptian style. For roimd pillars were 
run up in it, with alternate tambours of white and black, all 
placed in parallel lines. And their heads were of round shape ; 
and the whole of the figures round them were engraved like 
roses a little expanded. And roimd that part whkh is called 
the basket there were not tendrils and rough leaves, as is the 
case in Grecian pillars, but calyxes of the river-lotus, and the 
fruit of newly budding dates. And sometimes many other 
kinds of flowers were sJeo represented. And under the roof 
of the capital which lies upon the tambour, where it joins on 
to the head, there were ornaments like the flower leaves of the 
Egyptian bean intertwined together. This then is the way 
in which the Egyptians construct and ornament their pOlars, 
and this is the way in which they variegate their walls with 
black and white bricks : and sometimes also they employ 
the stone which is called alabaster. And there were many 
other ornaments all over the main hull of the vessel, and over 
the centre, and many other chambers and divisions in every 
part of it. 

" And the mast of this vessel was seventy cubits in height, 
and it had a Imen sail, adorned with a purple fringe. And 
the whole of the wealth which had been so carefully preserved 
by king Philadelphus was dissipated by the last Ptolemy, 
who also excited the War against Gabinius, who was not a man, 
but a mere flute-player and conjuror." 

40. But conceining the ship built by Hiero, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, which also Archimedes the geometrician super- 
intended, I do not think it right to be silent, since a certain 
man named Moschion has given a description of it, which 
I read over with great care very lately. 

Moschion, then, writes as follows : — " Diodes, a citizen of 
Abdera, speaks with great admiration of the engine called 
Helepolis, which was brought by Demetrius against the city of 
the Rhodians, and applied to their walls. And TimsBus extols 
highly the funeral pile made for Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily. And Hieronymus lavishes his admiration on the 
building and adorning of the chariot in which the body of 
Alexander was borne to the tomb. And Polycletus speaks in 
high terms of the candlestick which was made for the king of 
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Persia. But Hiero, the king of tlio Syracusann, who was in 
every respect a friend to the RoroauB, was very attentive to 
the fiimishing of tenipiea and gynuiBsia ; and was also very 
earnest in ehip-building, having built a great number of 
vessels to carry com ; the couBtruction of one of which I will 
describe. For the wood, he caused suoh a number of trees to 
be cut down on Mount .(Etna as would have been sufficient 
for sixty triremes, and when this was done he prepared nails, 
and planka for the sides and for the inside, and wood for every 
other purpose that could be required, some from Italy and 
some from Sicily. And for ropes ho provided cordage from 
Spain, and henix*j ^'"^ pitch from the river Rhone ; and he 
collected great quantities of useful things from all quarters. 
And be collected also shipwrights and other artisans. And 
having appointed Archias the Corinthian the superintendent 
of them all, and the principal architect, he bade them labour 
at the construction with zenl and eamestnesa, he himself also 
devoting his days to watching its progresa. And in this way 
he finished half the ship in six months ; and every part of 
the vessel as soon as it was finished was immediately covered 
over witli plates of lead. And there were three hundred 
workmen employed in working up the timber, besides the 
subordinate journeymen whom they had to assist them. And 
it was arranged to draw this portion that was done so far 
down to the sea, that it might receive the last finishing 
strokes there. And when there was a great inquiry as to the 
best method of launching it into the sea, Archimedes the 
mechaniciftii launched it by himself with .the aid of a few 
persons. Eor having prepared a helix he drew this vessel, 
enormous as it was, down into the sea. And Archimedes was 
the firat person who ever invented this helix. But after the 
remainder of the ship had also been completed in sLt months 
more, and it had been surrounded all round with brazen nails, 
the greater part of which weighed ten minaj, and the rest were 
' half as big again — (and thE^ywere driven in through holes 
made beforehand by gimlets, so as to hold the planks firm ; 
and they were fastened to the wood with leaden plugs ; pieces 
of cloth being put under, impregnated with pitch} — after, 
I say, Hiero had completed the external figiire of the vesse!, 
he laboured at the interior. 

41. "And the vessel was constmcted with twenty hanks of 
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can, and Huree entraaoes^ having the lowest entranoe leadii^ to 
the hold, to whidi the desoent was bj two ladden of many 
steps each : and the next was contriyed for those ^dio wished 
to go down to the eating-rooms: and the third was for the. 
armed men. And on each side of the middle entrance were 
apartments for the men, each with foor couches in them, thirfy 
in number. And the supper-room for the sailcns was capable 
of holding fifteen couchesy and it had within it three ehan^za^ 
each containing three couches ; and the kitchen was towards 
the stem of the ship. And all these rooms had floors com- 
posed of mosaic work, of all kinds of stones tesselated. And 
on this mosaic the whole story of the Iliad was depicted in a 
marvellous manner. And in all the furniture and the 
ceilings and the doors everything was executed and finished 
in the same admirable mann^. And along the uppermost 
passage was a gymnasium and walks, having their appoint- 
ments in all respects corresponding to the size of the vesseL 
And in them were gardens of all sorts of most wonderful 
beauty, enriched with all sorts of plants, and shaded by roofs 
of lead or tiles. And besides this there were tents roofed 
with boughs of white ivy and of the vine, the roots of which, 
derived ^eir moisture from casks full of earth, and were 
watered in the same manner as the gardens. And the tents 
themselves helped to shadow the walks. And next to these 
things was a temple devoted to Venus, containing three, 
couches, with a floor of agate and other most beautiful stones, 
of every sort which the island aflbrded. And its walls and its 
roof were made of cypress-wood, and its doors of ivory and 
citron-wood. And it was furnished in the most exquisite- 
manner with pictures and statues, and with goblets and vases, 
of every form and shape imaginable. 

42. " And next to that was a drawing-room capable of con- 
taining five couches, with its walls and doors made of box- 
wood, having a book-case in it, and along the roof a clock, 
imitated from the dial at Achradina. And there was also a 
bath-room, capable of containing three couches, haying three 
brazen vessels for holding hot water, and a bath containing, 
^yo measures of water, beautifully variegated with Taurome- 
nian marble. And many rooms were also prepared for the 
marines, and for those who looked to the pmnps. And besides 
all this there were ten stalls for horses on each side -of the 
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walls ; and by them the fodder for die lioraes waa kept, and 
the arms a.ud furniture of the horsemeu and of the boys. 
There was also a cistern near the head of the ship, carefully 
shut, and containitig two thousand measures of water, made 
of beams closely compacted with pitcb and canvass. And 
neit to the cistern there was a large water-tight weU for fish, 
made so with beams of wood and lead. And it was kept fuU 
of sea^water, and great numbers of fish were kept in it. And 
on each aide of the walls there were also projecting beams, 
placed at well-proportioned intervals ; and to these were 
attached stores of wood, and ovens, and baking places, and 
mills, and many other useful offices. Aod all round the out- 
ude of the ship ran atlases sis cuhits high, which supported 
the weight which was placed above them, and the triglyph, 
all boing placed at convenieut distances from one aoother. 
And the whole ship was adorned with suitable pictures. 

43, " And in the vessel wore eight towers of a size propor- 
tioned to the burden of the ship, two at the stem, and as 
niaiiy at the head, and the rest ia the middle of the ship. 
And to each of these were fastened two large beams, or yards, 
from which port-holes were fiied, through which stones were 
let down upon any euemj who might come against the 
ship. And on each of the towers stood foiu" young men 
fally armed, and two archers. And the whole of the interior 
of the towers was foil of stones and darts. And a wall, having 
buttreBsea and decks, ran all through the ship, supported on 
trestles i and on these decks was placed a catapult, which 
hurled a stone weighing three talents, and an arrow twelve 
cuhits long. And this engine was devised and made by 
Archimedes; and it could throw every arrow a furlong. 
And besides all this, there were mats composed of atout ropes' 
Buspended by brazen chains ; and as there were three masts, 
from 'each of them were suspended two laige yards hearing 
Btones, from wliich hooks and leaden weights were let down 
upon any enemy which might attack the vessel. And there was 
1^0 a palisade all round the ship, made of iron, as a defenca 
against those who might attempt to hoard it ; and iron ravens, 
as they were called, all round flie ship, which, being shot forth 
by engines, seized on the vessels of the enemy, and brought 
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them round so as to expose them to blows. And on each of the 
sides of the ship stood sixty yonng men clad in complete 
armour; and an equal number stood on the masts, and on the 
yards which carried the stones ; and they were also on the 
masts, up at the mast-head, which was made of brass. On the 
first there were three men, and on the second two, and on the 
third one. And they had stones brought up to them in 
wicker baskets by means of pulleys, and arrows were supplied 
to them by boys, within the defended parts of the mast-heads. 
And the vessel had four wooden anchors and eight iron ones. 
And of the masts, the second and third were easily foimd; 
but the first was procured with difficulty among the moun- 
tains of the Bruttii, and was discovered by a swineherd. 
And Phileas, a mechanic of Tauromenium, brought it down to 
the seaside. And the hold^ although of a most enormous 
depth, was pumped out by one man, by means of a pulley, 
by an engine which was the contrivance of Archimedes. 
And the name of the ship was ^The Syracusan;' but when 
Hiero sent it to sea, he altered its name and called it * The 
Alexandrian.' 

''And it had some small launches attached to it, the first of 
which was one of the light galleys called cercurus, able to 
hold a weight of three thousand talents ; and it was wholly 
moved by oars. And after that came many galleys and skiffe 
of about fifteen hundred talents burthen. And the crew also 
was proportionably numerous; for besides the men who have 
been already mentioned, there were six hundred more, whose 
j)ost was at the head of the ship, always watching for the orders 
of the captain. And there was a tribunal instituted to judge 
of all ofiences which might be committed on board the ship, 
consisting of the captain and the pilot, and the officer of the 
watch ; and they decided in every case according to the laws 
of the Syracusans. 

44. " And they put on board the ship sixty thousand mea- 
sures of com, and ten thousand jars of Sicilian salt-fish, and 
twenty thousand talents weight of wool, and of other cargo 
twenty thousand talents weight also. And besides all this, 
there were the provisions necessary for the crew. And Hiero, 
when he had iinderstood that there was no harbour in Sicily 
large enough to admit this ship, and, moreover, that some of 
the harbom^ were dangerous for any vessel, determined to 



i it as a pi'esent to Alexandria to Ptolemy the king of 
Egypt. For there was a great dearth of com iu Egypt And 
he did eo ; and the ship came to Alexandria, where it was put 
in port. And Hiero honoured Archimelua, also, the epigraai- 
matic poet, who wrote an epigram on the ship, with a tlicu- 
sand buahels of wheat, which he alao seat at his own expenae 
to the Pir^us; and the epigram runs thus — 

Vfho placed this monstrous mass upon the sarth; 

What master led it with natiring' cables, 
How was the deck uall'd to the mighty beams, 
And irith what me did men the vcseeI form ! 
Surely it equals ^tna in its height. 
Or any isla whicli rises from the s«a 

I Where the Mgem wave entwined foams 
Amid the Cyelados ; on either side 
lis breadth is equal, and ils walls alike. 
Sure 'twaa the giants' work, wbo hoped to reach 
By such vast ladder to the beighta a( heaven. 
Its topmast rcaehes to the fttars ; and hides 
Its mighty bulwarks 'mid the endless elouds. 
It holds its sDehots with untiring cables, 
Like those with which proud Xerxes boand the elrait 
Which between Sestoa and Abydos foams. 
A deftly carved inscrlptioii on the Bido 
Shows what strong hand ha^ launch'd it on the deep ; 
It says that Hiero, UierooleB' son, 
The king of Sicily, pride of Dorian race, 
Sends it a wealthy messenger of gififl 
To the Mgeia islands ; and the Ood 
Wba rules the sea, great Neptune, convoys it 
Safe o'er the blue and foaming waves to Greece. 
And I intentionally pass over the sacred trireme built by 
Antigonua, which defeated the commanders of Ptolemy off 
Ijeucolla, a city under the domiuiou of Cos; and after that, 
AntigonuB consecrated it to Apollo; but it was not one-tliird, 
or perhaps not even one-fourth part of the size of the Syra- 
ouaan or Alexandrian vessel." 

45. All this, then, wo have SEiid about the catalogue of the 
diips, not beginning with the Bceotians,' but with the shows 
and processionB exhibited at public assemblies. And since 
I know that my excellent friend tJlpiaa wUl attack us again, 
and ask what tiiat thing is which Callisenus calls tyyuthjioj, 
we tell him that there is a speech which is attributed to 
' This is an allusion to the first lino of Homer's Catalogue — 
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Lysias the orator, written about the h/y^^Ovjiaif which b^ns 
with these words — ^If, O judges, LjEunanes had said aiij* 
thing reasonable or moderate." Aiid going on a little, he 
proceeds to say — ^^ I should not have been eager to plead in 
an action about this chest {efyvBiqiafjj which is not worth 
thirty^ drachmae." And presentlj he tells us that the chest 
was a brazen one — "But when I wished last year to repair it 
I gave it to a brazier; for it is well put together, and has the 
faces of Satyrs and large heads of oxen carved upon it. 
There is also another coffer of the same size ; for the same 
workman made many such articles of the same size, and 
alike in many particulars." In these words Lysias, having 
said that the chest was made of brass, shows plainly enough, 
as Callixenus also said, that they were things that might be 
used as stands for kettles. For so Polemo Periegetes said, in 
the third of those books of his which are addressed to Adseus 
and Antigonus, where he explains the subject of the picture 
which is at Phlius, in the portico of the polemarchs, painted 
by Sillax the Khegian, who is mentioned by Epicharmus and 
Simonides. And his words are — " "ETTvOijKiy, and a large 
goblet on it." And Hegesander the Delphian, in his book 
entitled a Commentary on Statues and Images, says that the 
pedestal dedicated by Glaucus the Chian at Delphi is like an 
iron iyyvOi^KTj, the gift of Alyattes. And that is mentioned 
by Herodotus, who calls it vTroKpvirrjpL^vov (a stand for a 
goblet). And Hegesander uses the same expression. And 
we ourselves have seen that lying at Delphi, a thing really 
worth looking at, on account of the figures of animals which 
are carved upon it, and of other insects, and living things, 

. and plants can be put upon it, and goblets, and 

other furniture. 

But the thing which is called by the Alexandrians dyyo&^Krf 
is a triangular vessel, hollow in the middle, capable of receiv-* 
ing an earthen wine-jar inside of it. And poor men. have 
this made of wood, but rich men have it of brass or of silver. 

46. Having said this much about the eyyu^^ioy, let us now 
go on to speaJk of those kings who are and have been fond of 
good cheer. For the king, who is the namesake of the above- 
mentioned Antiochus, and the son of Demetrius, according 
to the account of Posidonius, used to entertain a great crowd 
of people every day, and in addition to what they ate on the 
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spot, he would give every one of the guests large heaps, con- 
siBting of entire joints of meat of beasts, and birds, and 
fishes, undivided and ready dressed, enough to fill a wagon. 
And besides aO this, he gave them heaps of honey-cakes, and 
of garlands, of myrrh, and frankincense, with large fillets 
and bandies of golden embroidery as long as a raoii. And 
another king, Antiochus, when celehiTLting the games at 
Daphne, himself also mada very sumptuous entertainmonta, 
oa Posidoaius himself relates; and he waa the first person 
-who over made a distribution among the guests of whole 
joints of meat; and also of geese, and hares, and antelopek 
■aliTe. And golden ohaplets were also. given to the guests, 
and a, great quantity of silver plate, and of slaves, and horses, 
and camels. And each man waa bound to get on the camel 
itnd drink a draught of wine, and then to accept of the camel 
and of the boy who stood by it, " And," says he, " all the 
natives and inhabitants of Syria, on account of the fertility 
of the land, are accustomed to make frequent feasts after 
their, necessary labours, io order that they may rejoica 
together, using their gymnasia as baths, and anointing 
themselves with espensive oil and perfumes; and at theiJ 
grammatea {for that is the name which they give to their 
public entertainments) living as if in their own houses, and 
gratifying their stomachs the greater part of the day with 
wine and meat, and also carrying away a quantity of the 
same to their own homes, they thus spend the day, listening 
also to the music of the loud lyre made of the tortoise shell, 
BO that whole cities resound with noises of this kind." 

i7. And I, my friends, praise very much the entertainment 
■which WHS given hy Alexander the king of Syria. And this 
Aleiander waa a supposititious son of Antiochus Epiphane^ 
eubatituted on account of the hatred which all men bore to 
Demetrius, concerning whom our companion Athenreus has 
Bpokon in hia treatise on the Kings who have reigned in 
Syria. Now that entertainment was conducted as nearly as 
may bo in this fashion. 

Diogenes the Epicurean, having a very tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of the sect which be professed, was 
by birth a native of Seleucia, in the district of Babylon. 
And he was kindly received by tlio king, although this 
monarch rather inclined to the doctrines of the Stoic school. 
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Accordingly, Alexander treated him with great distinction, 
although a man of anything but a reputable course of life, 
and so given to calimmy and envy, that if he could raise a 
laugh by it, he could not abstain &om even the king himself 
And when he preferred to] the king a request that had no 
great connexion with philosophy — ^namely, that he might be 
allowed to wear a purple robe and a golden crown, having a face 
of Virtue in the centre of it, as he claimed to be addressed as 
the priest of Virtue, he screed to it all, and besides that, made 
him a present of the crown. And these ornaments Diogenes, 
being in love with a woman who was one of the Bacchanalian 
singers, gave to her. But Alexander, hearing of this, col- 
lected a banqueting party of philosophers and eminent men, 
and among them he invited Diogenes. And when he arrived 
he begged him to take his seat with his* crown and his purple 
robe on. And when he replied that that would be unseemly, 
the king nodded to his servants to introduce the musicians, 
among whom this singing woman appeared, crowned with the 
crown of Virtue, and clothed also in the f purple robe. So 
when every one burst into laughter at this, the philosopher 
kept quiet, and never stopped praising the singing woman. 

But Antiochus, who succeeded Alexander in the kingdom, 
could not tolerate the abusive language of this Diogenes, and 
accordingly ordered him to be put to death. But Alexander 
was at all times, and in all circumstances, of a gentle dis- 
position, and affable to every one in conversation, and not at 
all like Athenion the Peripatetic philosopher, who had a 
philosophical school at Athens, and at Messene, and also at 
Larissa in Thessaly, and who subsequently became tyrant of 
Athens ; concerning whom Posidonius of Apamea gives a very 
particular account, which I, even though it is rather long, 
will quote, in order that we may come to a thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of those men who profess to be 
philosophers, and that we may not be taken in by their 
ragged cloaks and unshaven chins. For, as Agatho says — - 

If I do tell the truth I shall not please you ; 
And if I please you, I shall speak no truth. 

But " let truth," as the saying is, " be one's friend.'* At all 
events, I will quote the account given of the man. 

48. " In the school of Erymneus the Peripatetic there was 
a certain man of the name of Athenion, who applied himself 



■very perseTeringly to pbiloaophical discueaions. He, liaviag 
lioiightan Egyptian famale slave, made her his miatress. And 
■when she becatae a mother, either by him or by some one else, 
the child was bred np by Athenion,aiid received the same uamo 
as his maater. And having been taught literature, he became 
accustomed to lead hia master about when, he became an old 
man, in company with his mother; and when he died he 
succeeded him as hia heir, and became a citizen of AtheoB, 
being enrolled under the name of Athenion. And having 
married a very beautiful girl, after that he betook himself to 
the profession of a sophist, hunting out for boya to come to 
his school. And having pursued his profession of sophist at 
Measene and at Lariaaa in Thesaaly, and having amassed a 
considerable fortune, heretm-ned to Athens. And having been 
appointed an ambassador by the AtheniEUi people, when the 
chief power in al! that district was lodged in the hands of 
Mithridates, ho insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
king, and became one of his friends, being held by him in the 
greatest honour ; in consequence of which he wrote letters to 
the Athenians to raise their spirits, as one who had the 
greatest infiueuce with the king of Cappadocia, leading them 
to hope that they should be discharged of all their existing 
debts, and live in peace and concord with him; and also that 
they should recover their democratic constitution, and receive 
great presents both publicly and privately. And the Athe- 
nians boasted of all fiiese promises which were made to them, 
feeling sure that the supremacy of the Komans would be put 
an end to. 

49. " Now when all Asia had revolted to the King, Athenio 
set out to return to Athens ; and being tossed about by a 
storm he was driven to Carystus. And when the Cecropidfc 
heard this, they sent some ships of war to conduct him back, 
and a htt«r with silver feet. And now he is entering the city; 
and almost the whole of the citizens has poured out to meet 
Lim ; and many other spectators came together, marvelhng at 
this preposterous iireak of fortune, that this intrusive citizen, 
Athenion, foisted into Athens in such a manner, should be con- 
ducted into the city on a htter with silver feet, and lying on 
purple clothes, a man who had never before seen even a purple 
patch on his ragged cloak ; when no one, not even of the 
Konaans, had ever exhibited such pomp and insulting show 

VOL. 1 
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in Attica before. So therd ran to this spectacle men, womeD, 
children, aU expecting some glorious honours from Mithri- 
dates. While Athenio, that ancient beggar, who gaye. lectures 
for trifling sums of money, was now making a prooeasioiL 
through the country and through the city, relying on the kii^s; 
fevour, and treating every one mth great inaoknw. There- 
met him also the artisans of the spectacles of Bacchus, calling 
him a messenger of the young Bacchus, and iuviting him to 
the common altar, and to the prayers and Hbationa which 
were to be offered at it ; and he, who had formerly come out 
of a hired house, into ^the ****** was conducted into a 
mansion adorned with couches, and pictures, and statues, and 
a display of silver plate. And from it he issued forth, dragging 
on the ground a bright cloak, and with a golden ring on hifr 
fli^r, having on it a carved portrait of Mithridatea. And 
numbers of attendants went before him and followed him in 
procession. And in the plot of groimd belonging to the 
artisans, sacrifices were performed in honour of the return o£ 
Athenio, and libations made with formal proclamation by a 
herald. And the next day many people came to his house 
and awaited his appearance ; and the whole Ceramicus was 
full of citizens and foreigners, and there was a voluntary 
thronging of the whole population of the city to the assembly. 
And it last he came forth, being attended by all who wished 
to stand well with the people, as if they had been his body* 
guanH every one haste^in^g even to tou^,h Ms garment. 

50. " He then having ascended the tribunal which had 
been erected for the Roman generals in front of the portico of 
Attains^ standing on it, and looking round on all the people 
in a circle, and then looking up, said, ' men of Athens, the 
state of affiairs and the interests of my country compel me to 
relate to you what I know. But the greatness of the a£&ir8 
that must be mentioned, owing to the unexpected character 
which circumstances have assumed, hinders me from doing 
80.' And when all the bystanders called out to him with 
one accord to be of good cheer, and to tell them, *'I tell you, 
then,' said he, * of things which have never been hoped for, 
nor even imagined by any one in a dream. The king Mithri- 
dates is master of Bithynia, and of Upper Cappadocia ; and 
he is master of the whole of Asia, without any break, as far 
as Pamphylia and Cilicia : and the kings of the Armenians 



and Persians are only bis guards ; aad he ia lord of oH tiie 
nations which dwell around the Palus Mseotia, and the whole 
of Pontua, so that his dominions axe upwards of thirty thou- 
sand furlongs in circuiaferenoe. And the Eoman commander 
in Pamphylia, Quintus Oppina, has been surrendered to him, 
and is fofiowing him as a prisoner, but Manius Aqtiillius, a 
man of consular rank, who has celebrated a triumph for his 
victory over the Sicilians, is festened by a long chmn to Eas- 
tama, a man of gigantie stature, aud is dragged by him on 
foot at the tiul of his horse. And of the other Eoman citi- 
zens in Asia some have fallen down at the images of the gods, 
and the rest have put on square cloaks and acknowledge 
i^iain the claims of their original country. And every city 
honouring him with more than human honour^ calls the 
king a god ; and oracles everywhere promise him tie domi- 
nion over tlio whole world, on which account he is now send- 
ing large armies against Thrace aud Macedonia, aud every 
■pwrt of Europe is coming over bodily to his side. For ambas- 
aodors tue coming to him, not ouly from the Italian tribes, 
but also from the Garth agiuians, begging him to enteT into 
alliance with them for the destruction of the Eomans.' 

61. " Having stopped a httle after saying this, and having 
given time for the multitude to converse together about the 
news thus imexpectedly announced to them, he wiped his 
fece, and] went on, 'What then do I advise) — Not to bear 
this state of anarchy any longer, which the Eoman senate 
m^es continue, while it is deciding what constitution you 
are to enjoy for the future. And do not let ua be indifierent 
to our temples being closed, to our gymnasia beii^ left in the 
dirt, to OUT theatre being always empty, and om- courts o£ 
justice mute, and the Pnys, consecrated by the oracles of the 
gods, being taken torn the people. Let ua not, Athenians, 
be indifferent to the eaored voice of Bacchus being reduced to 
silenee, to the holy temple of Castor and Pollux being closed, 
and to the schools of the philosophers heii^ silenced as they 
are.' Aud when this slave had said all this and a good deal 
more, the multitude conversing with one another and running 
together to the theatre elected Athenio geneml over the 
entire army. And then, the Peripatetic coming into tlte 
orchestra, walking like Pythocles, thanked the Athenians, and 
said, ' Now you yourselves are your own generals, aud I am. 
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the commander-in-chief : and if you exert all your strength 
to co-operate with me I shall be able to do as much as all of 
you put together.' And he, having said this, appointed others 
to be his colleagues in the command^ proposing whatever 
names he thought desirable. 

52. '< And a few days afterwards, the philosopher having 
thus appointed himself tyrant, and having proved how much 
weight is to be attached to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
about plots against others, and what was the practical ^ect 
of the philosophy which the admirable Pythagoras laid down, 
as Theopompus has related in the eighth book of his Philippics, 
and Hermippus, the Callimachean, has corroborated the ac- 
coimt, he immediately removed all the citizens who were 
right-thinking and of a good disposition (contrary to the 
sentiments o^ and rules laid down by, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus ; showing how true is the proverb which says. Do 
not put a sword into the hand of a child^ ; and he placed 
sentinels at the gates, so that many of the Athenians, fearing 
what he might be going to do, let themselves down over the 
walls by night, and so fled away. And Athenio sending 
some horsemen to pursue them slew some of them, and 
brought back some in chains, having a number of body- 
guards about his person of the kind called phracticL And 
often he convened assemblies, pretending great attachment 
to the side of the Romans j and bringing accusations against 
many as having kept up communications with the exiles, and 
aiming at a revolution, he put them to death. And he placed 
thirty guards at each gate, and would not allow any one to go 
either in or out. And he seized on the property of many of 
the people, and collected such a quantity of money as to fill 
several wells ; and he also sent all over the country people 
to lie in wait, as it were, for every one who was travelling, 
and they brought them to him ; and he put them to death 
without any trial, torturing and racking them into the bar- 
gain. And he also instituted prosecutions for treason against 
sevei*al people, saying that they were co-operating witii the 
exiles to effect their return. And some of the parties prose- 
cuted fled out of fear before the trials came on, and some 
were condemned before the tribunals, he himself giving his 
own vote and collecting those of the others. And he brought 
about in the city a scarcity of the things necessary for life. 
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stinting the citizens of their proper quantity of bai'ley aud 
wheat. He also sent out heaTj-armed soMiera over the 
country, to hunt out any of those who had fled and who could 
be found within the bordera of the land, or any of the Athe- 
nians who were escaping beyond the borders, And wlioever was 
detected Le heat to death ; and some of them he exhausted 
beforehand with tortures ; and he caused proclamation to bo 
made, that all must be in their bouses by sunset, and that no 
one should presume to walls abroad with a lantern-bearer. 

53. " And he not only plundered the property of the citi- 
zens, but that of foreigners aiso, laying his hands even on tho 
property of the god which waa laid up at Delos; sending 
ApeUicen into the island, who was a Scion by birth, but who 
had become a citizen of Athens, and who lived a most whim~ 
sical and ever-changing course of life. For at one time he 
was a philosopher, and collected all the treatises of the Peri- 
patetics, and the whole library of Aristotle, and many 
others ; for he was a very rich man ; and he had also stolen 
a great many autograph decrees of the ancients out of tbs 
temple of the Mighty Mother, and whatever else there was 
ancient and taken care of in other cities ; and being detected 
in these practices at Athens ho would have been in great 
danger if he had not made his escape ; and a short time after- 
wards he returned again, having paid his court to many 
people, and he then joined himself to Athenion, as being a 
man of the same sect as he was. And Athenion, having em- 
braced the doctrines of the Peripatetics, measured out a 
chcenis of barley, as four days' allowance for the ignorant 
Athenians, giving them what was barely food enough for 
fowl, and not the proper nutriment for meu. And Apellicon, 
coming in great force to Deles, and living there more like a 
man exhibiting a spectacle than a general with soldiei-s, and 
placing guards in a veiy careless manner on the side of Deles, 
and leaving all the hack of the island unguarded, and not 
even putting down a palisade in front of his camp, went to 
rest. Aud Orobius, the Roman general, hearing of this, who 
was at that time in command at Delos, watching for a moon- 
lem night, led out his troops, and felling on Apellicon and his 
soldiers, who were all asleep and drunk, he cut the Athenians 
and all tliose who wei-e in the amiy with them to pieces, like 
80 many sheep, to the number of sis himdred, and he took 
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four hundred alive. And that fine general, Apellicon, fled 
away without being perceived, and came to Delos ; and Orobius 
seeing that many of those who fled with him had escaped to 
the farmhouses round about, burnt them in the houses, houses 
and all; and he destroyed by Are also all the engines for 
besieging cities, together with the Helepolis which Apellicon 
had made when he came to Delos. And Orobius having 
erected in that place a trophy and an altar, wrote this inscrip- 
tion on it — 

This tomb contains the foreigners here slain. 
Who fonght near Delos, and who fell at sea. 
When the Athenians spoil'd the holy isle, 
Aiding in war the Cappadocian king/' 

54. There was also at Tarsus an Epicurean philosopher who 
had become the tyrant of that city, Lysias by name ; -who 
having been created by his countrymen Stephanephoros, that 
is to say, the priest of Hercules, did not lay down his com- 
mand, but seized on the tyranny.* He put <m a purple tunie 
with a white centre, and over that he wore a very sap^!b and 
costly cloak, and he put on white Lacedsemonian sandals, and 
assumed also a crown of golden daphne leaves. And he dis- 
tributed the property of the rich among the poor, and put 
many to death who ddd not surrender their property willingly. 

55. These are the commanders who became such from 
having been philosophers; concerning whom Demochares 
said, — " Just as no one could make a spear out of a bulrush, 
so no one could make a faultless general out of Socrates." 
For Plato says that Socrates served in three military expedi- 
tions, one to Potidsea, and another to Amphipolis, and another 
against the Boeotians, in which last it was that the battle of 
Delium took place. And though no one has mentioned this 
circumstance, he himself says that he gained the prize of the 
most eminent valour, since all the other Athenians fled, and 
many were slain. But all this is an erroneous statement. 
For the expedition against Amphipolis took place in the 
archonship of Alcseus, when Cleon was the general ; and it 

^ The Greek here is ^| Ifmrlov rvpavi/os ^v, the meaning of which 
is very much disputed. Casaubon thinks it means that there was a 
great resemblance between the priestly and royal robes. Schweighauser 
thinks it means, after having worn the robe of a philosopher he became 
a tyrant. 
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was compoBcd entirely of picked men, as Thueydides relates. 
Socrates tlien, a, man who had nothing but hij ragged closdc 
and his stick, must have been one of these picked men. But 
what historian or poet tus mentioned this feet 1 Or where 
has Thucydides made the slightest mention of Socrates, this 
soldier of Plato's t And whdt is there in. common between, 
a shield and a philoaopher's ataffi And when was it that 
Socratea bore a part in the esjiedition against Potidiea, as 
Plato has said in hia Charmidea, where he Btatea that he then 
yielded the prize of preeminent valour to Alcibiadea 1 though 
Thncjdidea has not mentioned it, nor has Isocratea in his 
Oration on the Pair-horse Chariot. And what battle ever 
took place when Socratea gained the prize of preeminent 
valoiir ? And what eminent and notorious exploit did he 
perform ; for indeed there was actually no battle at all at 
that time, as Thucydidea tells ns. 

Bnt Plato not being content with all these strange stories, 
introdnces the v.ilonr which was displayed, or rather which 
WES invented by him at Delium. For if Socrates had oven 
taken Delium, as Herodious the Cratetian has reported in his 
Treatise to Philosocratea, he would have fled disgracefully ns 
all the rest did, when Pagondas sent two squadrons of cavalry 
nnperceived round the hill. For then some of the Athenians 
fled to Delium, and some fled to the sea, and some to Oropns, 
and some to Mount Pamee. And the Boaotiaus, especially 
with their cavalry, pursued them and slew them ; and the- 
Locrian cavalry joined in the pursuit and slaughter. When 
then this disorder and alarm hod seized upon the Atheuians, 
did Socrates alone, looking proud and casting his eyes aroun^ 
stand firm, turning aside the onset of the Bceotian and Locrion 
cavalry 1 And yet does Thucydidee make no mention of this 
valoiu- of his, nor even any poet either. And how was it that 
he yielded to Alcibiadea the prize of preeminent valour, who 
had absolutely never joined in this expedition at aJl 1 But in 
the Crito, Plato, that favourite of Memory, says that Socrates 
had never once gone out of Attica, except when he once went 
•to the Isthmian games. And Antisthenee, the Socratic philo- 
sopher, tells the same tale as Plato aboiit the Aristeia ; 
lbs story is not true. For thia Dog flatters Socrates in many 
particulars, on which account we must not believe either ot 
tiiem, keepuig Thuoydides for our guide. Fop AntisthsaBB 
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even exaggerates this false story, saying, — ^' * But we hear that 
you also received the prize of preeminent valour in the battle 
which took place against the Boeotians.' 'Be quiet, my 
Mend^ the prize belongs to Alcibiades, not to me.' ^ Yes, 
but you gave it to him as we are told,' " But Plato's Socrates 
says that he was present at Potidsea, and that he yielded the 
prize of preeminent valour to Alcibiades on that occasion. 
But by the imiversal consent of all historians the expedition 
against Potidsea, in which Phormio commanded, was previous 
to the one against Delium. 

56. In every respect then the philosophers tell lies ; and 
they are not aware that they commit numbers of anachro- 
nisms in the accounts which tiiey give. And even the admi- 
rable Xenophon is not free from this error. For he in his 
Banquet introduces Callias, the son of Hipponicus, as the 
lover of Autolycus, the son of Lycon, and making an enter- 
tainment in his honoiur when he gained the victory in the 
Pancratium. And he represents himself' as being present 
with the rest of the guests, when he perhaps was either not 
bom, or at all events not out of childhood. And this is the 
time when Aristion was archon. For it was in his archonship 
that Eilpolis exhibited the comedy Autolycus, in which, in 
the character of Demostratus, he ridicules the victory of 
Autolycus. And again Xenophon makes Socrates say at this 
banquet — " And Pausauias, indeed, the lover of Agafiion the 
poet, when speaking in excuse of those who allow themselves 
to indulge in inten^erance, said that a most valiant army 
might be composed of boys and their lovers : for that of all 
the men in the world they would be the most ashamed to 
desert one another. Saying a very strange thing, — ^if men who 
are accustomed utterly to disregard all blame, and to behave 
with utter shamelessness to one another, would be the men 
above all others ashamed to do anything disgraceful." But 
that Pausanias never said anything of the sort we may see 
from the Banquet of Plato. For I know of no book at all 
which is written by Pausanias. Nor is he introduced by any 
one else as speaking of lovers and boys, but only by Plato. 
But whether Xenophon has absolutely invented tlus story, or 
whether he fell in with any edition of Plato's Banquet which 
reports what happened in a different manner, is of no import- 
ance ; still we must take notice of the blunder as fer as the 



time ia concerned. Aristion, in ■whose time this lianquet in 
represented as having taken place, was arehon four yeara 
before Euphemue, ia whose archonship Plato places the ban- 
quet given in honour of the victory of Agathon, at which 
banquet Pauaaniaa said these things about lovers. So that it 
is a marrellous and incredible thing that Socrates when sup- 
ping with Caliiaa should find feult with things as haying been 
said erroneously, which had not yet been said at all, and 
which were uot said till four years afterwards at the banquet 
of Agathon, 

57. But altogether Plato's Banquet ia mere uonaonse. For 
when Agathon got the victory Plato was fourteen years old. 
For the former was crowned at the Lentoa in the archonship 
of Euphemus. But Plato was boru ia the year of the archon- 
ship of ApolJodoruB, who succeeded Eiithydemua, And wheu 
he was eighty-two years old he died iu the. archouship of 
Theophilus, who succeeded Callimaohua ; for he is the eighty- 
second arohon after ApoEodorus, But from the archoaship 
of Apollodorua and the birth of Plato, Euphemus is the four- 
teenth archon ; and it ia in his archonship that the banquet 
was given in honour of the victory of Agathon. And 
Plato himself shows that this entertainment had taken 
place a long time before, saying iu the Banquet .... '"Do 
you think then that this entertainment has taken place but 
lately, so that I could have been present at it )' ' Indeed I 
do,' said he, 'How could that be,' said I, '0 Glaucon? Do 
you not know that Agathon has not been in the city for 
many jearaJ'" And thenahttle while after he says — "'But 
tell me, when did this entertainment take place?' And I 
replied, ' When we were still chiidrcu, when Agathoit- gained 
the prize in tragedy.' " But that Plato makes many blunders 
in his chronology is plain from many circumstances. For as 
the poet said — " The man has a tongue which pays no regard 1 
to seaaona;" so he writes without Bufficiect discernment. 
For he never spoke at random, but always with great con- 
Bideration. 

68. As for instance, writing in the Gorgiaa, he sajfs — 
" ' Archelaus, than, according to your definition, is a miserable 
man.' ' Yes, my fiiend, if, at least, he is an unjust one.' " 
And then, after espreesly stating that Archelaus was poa- 
seeaed of the kingdom of the Macedonians, he goes on to say. 
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'' that Pericles also was lately dead." But if Pericles had 
only lately died, Archelaiis was not yet in the ^oyment 
of his dominions at all; and if Archelaus was king at the 
time, then Pericles had been dead a long time. Now Perdiocas 
was king before Archelaus, according to the statement of 
Nioomedes of Acanthus; and he reigned forty-one years. 
But Theopompus says he reigned thirty-five years; Anaxi^ 
menes, forty; Hieronymus, twenty-eight. But Marsyas and 
Philochorus say that he reigned only twenty-three years. 
Now, as these all vary so much in their accounts, we will 
take the smallest number, and say twenty-threa • But 
Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, in 
the archonship of Epameinon, in which year also Alexander 
died, and Perdiccas succeeded him in the kingdom. And he 
reigned till the archonship of Callias, in whose year Perdic- 
cas died, and ^irohelaus succeeded to the kingdom. How, 
then, can Pericles have died lately, as Plato phiuses it 1 And 
in the same Gorgias Plato represents Socrates as saying— 
" And last year, when I drew the lot to be one of the council, 
when my tribe was the presiding ti'ibe, and I had to put the 
question to the vote, I caused the people to laugh, as I did 
not; know how to put the question to the vote." Now 
Socrates did not fall into this error out of ignorance, but out 
of his firm principles of virtue; for he did not xshoose to 
violate the laws of the democracy. And Xenophon shows, 
this plainly in the first book of his Hellenics, where he gives 
the following account : — " But when some of the prytanes 
said that they would not put the question contrary to the 
laws, Callixenus again mounts the tribunal and inveighs 
against them; and they cried out that he should impeach 
those who refused. And the prytanes being alarmed, all 
agreed to put the question except Socrates the son of Sophro- 
niscus; and he said that he would not, but that he would do 
everything according to the laws." 

This was the question which was put to the vote against 
the generals, Erasinides and his colleagues, because they did 
not pick up the men who were lost in the naval batde at 
Arginusae. And this battle took place in the archonship of 
Callias, twenty-four years after the death t)f Pericles. 

59. But the dialogue in the Protagoras, which took place 
after the death of Hipponicus, when Callias had entered upon 
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his patrimonial inheritanoe, says that Protagoras had arrived 
in AthcjiB for the second time not many days previously. 
But HippoaiouB, in the archonship of Euthydemus, was & 
oolleague of Nicias in the generalship ugaiiifit the Tanag- 
reans and against those Bceotiana who acted as their aUiee ; and 
he defeated them in a battle. And he died before Eupolis ex- 
hibited the Flatterera, wliioh toot place in the arcfaouship of 
AIojbqb, but probably not any long time before. For tho 
play proves ttiat the sucoession of Calliaa to his patrimonial 
inheritance was still quite recent. Now in this j^y Eupolis 
introduces Protagoras as hying at Athens. And Ameipsias, 
IB. his Connue, which was exhibited two years before, does not 
emimerate him among the band of sophists. So it is plain 
that this happened in the interval between those two periods. 
But Pluto represents Hippias the Ehan also, in the Prota- 
goras, as present with some of his own feliow-citizena, mea 
who it is not likely could have remained long in Athens 
with safety, before tlio truce for a year was made in the 
archonship of Isarchus, in the month Elapheboliou. But 
he represents this dialogue aa having taten plaeej not about 
the time when the truce had recently been made, but a long 
tdnie after that ; at all events he says — " For if they were 
savage men, such as Pherecratea the poet exhibited last year 
at the Lensean festival." But the play of The Savfige Men 
was exhibited in the archonsbip of Aristion, who was suc- 
ceeded as archon by Aatyphilus, (being the fifth after Isarchus,) 
in whose archonsbip the truce was made; for Isarchus came 
first, then Ameinias, then Aristion, then Astyphdus; so that 
it is contrary to history that Plato in his dialogue brings to 
Athens Hippias and his companions, who were enemies at the 
time, when this trace had not yet any existence. 

60. And among other things Plato says that Chwrephoa. 
asked the Pythian priestess whether any one was wiser than 
Socrates t and that she replied. No one. But Xenophon does 
not agree with all this; but says— "For when Chjerephon 
once asked at Delphi about me, Apollo replied, in the presence 
of many witnesses, that no man was either more just or more 
temperate than I waa." And how can it be either reasonable 
or probable that Socrates, who confessed that he knew 
nothing, shonld allege that he had been called the wisest 
of all men by God who knows everything i For if knowing 
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nothing be wisdom, then to know everything miist be folly. 
And what was the need of Chserephon bothering the god, and 
asking him about Socrates? for he himself might have been 
believed in his own case, saying that he was not wise. For 
he must be a stupid man who would put such a question to 
the god, as if he were to ask him such a question as this, 
Whether any wool is softer than the Attic wool ; or. Whether 
there are any more powerful nations than the Bactrians and 
the Medes; or. Whether any one has a more complete pug- 
nose than Socrates. For people who ask such questions as 
these have a very neat slap in the face given them by the 
god, as when a man asked him (whether it is a M)le of 
^sop's or of some one else), 

mighty son of Leto and of Jove, 

Tell me by what means I may rich become : 

he, ridiculing him, answered — 

If yon acquire all the land that lies 
Between the tow'rs of Sicyon and Corinth. 

61. But indeed, no one even of the comic poets has said 
such things as Plato has said about Socrates, neither that he 
was the son of a very fierce-looking nurse, nor that Xantippe 
was an ill-tempered woman, who even poured slops over his 
head ; nor that Alcibiades slept with him imder the same 
cloak ; and yet this must have been divulged with boisterous 
laughter by Aristophanes, as he was present at the banquet 
according to Plato's account ; for Aristophanes would never 
have suppressed such a circumstance as that, which would 
have given such a colour to the charge that he corrupted the 
youth. 

Aspasia, indeed, who was the clever preceptress of Socrates 
in rhetoric, in these verses which are attributed to her, which 
Herodicus the Cratetian has quoted, speaks thus— 

As. Socrates, most clearly do I see 

How greatly you're inflamed by tender love 

For the young son of Clinias and Dinomache ; 

But if you wish to prosper list to me. 

And do not scoff at my advice, but follow it. 

And it shall be the better for your suit. 
JSoc. 1 when I heard your speech was so o'erjoy'd 

That straightway sweat did overflow each limb ; 

And tears unbidden pour'd forth from my eyes. 
As. Restrain yourself, and All your mind with s.train3 .^ 



Such B3 the Hnae wlio conquers men will teaeli yon. 

And yott will chai'm him by your dulcet souge. 

Thoy the foundation lay of mutual love. 

And thus will jqu o'ercome him, fettering 

HiB mind with gifts with which hie ears are charm'd 

The admirable Socrates then goes a hunting, having the Mile- 
fiian woman for his tutor in love. But he himself is not 
hunted, as Plato says, haying nets spread for him hy Alcibiades. 
And indeed, he laments without ceasing, heing, as I suppose, 
unsaccesaful in his love. For Aspasia, aeeing in what a con- 
dition ho was, says — 

Why weep joii, my dear Socrates ! does love 

For that impractieahlc hoy which dwells 

Within thy htcnat, and ehoota from out hil eyes. 

So far thy heart Buhduo! Did I in Tain 

Engage to make him docile to thy suitl 
And that ha really did love Alcibiades Plato shows plainly 
in the Protagoras, although he was now little less than thirty 
years of age; for he speaks in this manner, '" Whence are 
you come from, Socrates? It seems to me you are come 
from your pursuit of Alcibiadee's beauty. And, indeed, tho 
man, when I saw him the other day, appeaiud to me to bo a 
handsome niau ; a, man, indeed, Socrates, as he may well 
be called, just as much so as we are ; and he has a firmly 
grown beard.' ' Well, what of that ? ai'e not you an admirer 
of Homer, who said that the most beautiful seasou of life was 
that of a young man who began to have a beard ) and that is 
just the age of which Alcibiades is now.' " 

62, But most philosophers are of such a disposition that 
they ate more inclined to evil speaking than the Comic 
"writers. Since both ^schines, the pupil of Socrates, in his 
Telauges, attacks Critobulns the son of Crito as an ignorant 
man, and one who lives in a sordid manner ; and he attacks 
Telauges himself for wearing a cloak borrowed of a clothes' 
cleaner by the day for half an obol ; and for being girt about 
with, a skin, and for having his sandals fastened with rotten 
pieces of string. And as for Lysios the orator, he laughs 
ommoderately at him ; and in his Aspasia, he calls Hipponicus, 
the sou of Callias, a bioekhead ; and talong all the women of 
Ionia in a lump he calls them lascivious and covetous. But 
his Callias dwells upon the quarrel of Callias with his own 
lather, and the absurd jokes of the sophist Prodicus and 
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Anaxagoras. For he says that Prodicua had Theramenes for a 
pupil to finish his education ; and that the other had Philox- 
enus, the son of Eryzis, and Ariphrades, the brother of Ari- 
gnotus, the harp-player, wishing from the notorious impurity 
of life of the men who have ieen named and their general 
want of respectability and intemperance to leaire the sort of 
education they received from their tutors to be inferred. But 
in his Axiochus he runs Alcibiades down with great bitter- 
ness, as a drunkard, and a man always running after other 
men's wives. 

63. But Antisthenes, in the second of his treatises called 
Cyrus, abusing Alcibiades, says that he is a breaker of the 
laws, both with respect to women and with respect to every 
other part of his conduct in life; for he says that. he had 
intrigued with a mother, and daughter, and sister, after the 
&shion of the Persians. And his Politicsd Dialogue runs down 
the whole of the Athenian demagogues : and his Archelaus 
attacks Gorgias, the rhetorician; and his Aspasia attacks 
Xanthippus and Paralus, the sons of Pericles. For, as for one 
of them, he says that he is a companion of Arcbestratus, who 
is no better than a frequenter of houses of the worst possible 
&,me ; and the other he calls an acquaintance and intimate 
friend of Euphemus, w^ho abused every one he met with vulgar 
and ill-mannered abuse. And nicknaming Plato Satho, in a 
witless and vulgar manner, he published a dialogue against 
him, to which he gave the same name as its title. 

For these men believe that there is no such thing as an 
hoiifist coimsellor, or a conscientious general, or a respectable 
sophist, or a poet worth listening to, or a reasonable people : 
but Socrates, who spent his time in loose houses with the 
flute-playing women of Aspasia, and who was always chatting 
with Piston the armourer, and who gave lessons to Theodote 
the courtesan, how she ought to make the most of her lovers, 
as Xenophon tells us in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
is the only wise man according to them ; for they represent 
him as giving Theodote such rules as neither Nico l^e Samian^ 
nor Callistrate the Lesbian, nor PhilfiiBnis the Leucadian, nor 
even Pythonicus the Athenian, were ever acquainted with as 
charms to conciliate aflSBction. And yet those people paid 
much attention to such things. And time would fail me if 
I were to be inclined to quote the attacks which philosopherti 
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have made on people ; for, as the same Plato aaya, a regular 
crowd of Goi^nB and Pegasi, aud other monsters, keeps 
flowing in upon me in immense □umberBj aud of preposterous 
appeaixtnce, bo that I will keep silence. 

64. When Maaurius had said this, and when all bad ad- 
mired his wisdom, after silence was restored Ulpian said, — 
You seem to me, guests, to be overwhelmed with im- 
petuous speeches which come upon you unexpectedly, and to 
be thoroughly soaked in unmixed wine;~— 

For a iDsii drinking wine, as a, harne does irator. 
Speaks like a Scythian, not knowing ereu koppo, 
. But Toiceltss, lies immersed in a cask. 
And sleeps as it lie 'd diunk medicinal poppf : 
as Bays Parmeno the Byzantian. Have you heea all turned 
into stone by ,the before-mentioned Gorgona 1 Concerning 
whom, that there readily have been some animals who were 
the causes of men being turned into stone, Alexander the 
Uyndian speaks at length, in the second book of his His- 
tMj of Beasts, saying — "The Nomadea in Libya (where it 
is bom) call the animal namod the Gorgon, ' The Looking- 
dowu:' and it is as moat people say, conjecturing from its 
tkia, something like a wild sheep ; but as some say, it is like 
a calf And tbey say that it has such a breath that it destroys 
every one who meets it; and that it has a mane let down 
from its forehead over its eyes, and when it has shaken it 
aside, which it does with difficulty by reason of its weight, 
and then looks out through it, it slays the man who is 
beheld by it, not by its breath, but by some natural violence 
which proceeds fi-om its eyes. And it waa discovered in this 
iray : Some of the soldiers of Marius, in his expedition against 
Jugurtha, having beheld the Gotgon, thought because it held 
its head down, and moved slowly, that it was a wild eheep, 
and in consequence they rushed upon it, intending to kill it 
with, the swords which they had about them; but it, being 
dlBturbed, shaking aside the mane which hung down over its 
eyes, im mediately caused the death of those who were rush- 
ing upon it. Aud when others again and again did the same 
thing, and lost their lives by so doing, and when all who pro- 
ceeded against it were invariably killed, some of the soldiers 
inquired the nature of the animal from the natives ; and hy 
the command of Mai'ius some Nomad horsemen laid aa 
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ambush against it from a distance, and shot it with darts, a] 



returned to the camp, bringing the dead monster to tb^® 
general.*' And that this account is the true one, the skL^^ 
and the expedition of Marius both prove. But the statemei^- 
made by the historian is not credible, namely, that there air^^ 
in Libya some oxen which are called Opisthonomi,* becaus^ *^ 
they do not advance while feeding, but feed constantly re- — ** 
turning backwards, for their horns are a hindrance to thei*^^ 
feeding in the natural manner, inasmuch as they are not beni 
upwards, as is the case with all other animals, but they bene' 
downwards and overshadow the eyes; for this is incredible, 
since no other historian testifies to such a circimistance. 

65, When Ulpian had said this, Laurentius bearing witness 
to the truth of his statement, and adding something to his 
speech, said, that Marius sent the skins of these animals to 
Kome, and that no one could conjecture to what acimal they 
belonged, on account of the singular appearance which they 
presented; and that these skins were hung up in the temple 
of Hercules, in which the generals who celebrate a triumph 
give a banquet to the citizens, as many poets and historians 
of our nation have related. You then, grammarians, as 
the Babylonian Herodicus says, inquiring into none of these 
matters- 
Fly ye to Greece along the sea's wide back. 
Pupils of Aristarchns, all more timid 
Thau the pale antelope, worms hid in holes, 
Monosyllabic animals, who care 
For <r<f>lu and ff<p(aiv, and for /Uv, and vXvt 
This shall be your lot, grumblers — but let Greece 
And sacred Babylon receive Herodicus. 

For, as Anaxandrides the comic writer says — ^ 

*Tis sweet when one has plann'd a new device. 
To tell it to the world. For those who are 
Wise for themselves alone have, first of all, 
!No judge to criticise their new invention. 
And envy is their portion too : for all . 
That seems to be commended by its novelty. 
Should be imparted freely to the people. 

And when this conversation had terminated, most of the- 
guests took their departure secretly, and so broke up th& 
party. 
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QvidQe, behind ; vifitaf to feed. 



. SiNOE you nsk me every time that you meot me, my 
id Timocrates, wliat was Baid by the Deipuosophists, 
kiagthat we are making some diBcoveries, we will remind 
[ what is said by Antiphanes, in hia Poesy, in this 

In every way, my friends, is Tragedy 

A. liappy pneuL For tbe argiimenl 

Is, in the first place, knowa to tbe specbitois. 

Before one single actor says a, irord. 

So that the poet need do little more 

Than just remind his bearers whiit they know. 

For should I speak of QSdipus, at once 

They recollect his Btory — how hii father 

Waa Lains, and Jocaeta too his mother ; 

What vere his sone', and irhat his daughters' namee, 

And irhat he did and euffer'd. So again 

Jf a man names Alcroffion, tbe very children 

Can toll yoa how he in hia madcesa slew 

His mother; and Adrastun furious, 

WtU come in baste, and then depart again ; 

And tben at last, vhcn they can say no more, 

And when the sabjcct is almost exhausted, 

They lift an engine eo^ly as a finger, 

And that is quite enough to please the tbcatre. 

But our cane is harder. We are forced 

T' invent the whole of what we write ; new names, 

ThingB done before, done now, new plots, new opening 

And new catastrophes. And if we fail in aught, 

Borne Cbremes or some Fhido hisses ns. 

While Peleus is constrain'd by no such laws, 

Nor Teuoer. 

i Diphilus says, in hia Men conducting Helon — 

O thou who Tulest, patroness and queen. 
Oyer this holy spot of sacred Brauron, 
Bow-bearing daughter of Latona and Joto, 
As tbe tragedians call you ; who alone 
Have power to do and say whate'er tbey please. 

!. But Timoclea the comic writeFj asserting that tragedy is 
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Tiseful in many respects to human life, says in his Women 
celebrating the Festival of Bacchus — 

My friend, just hear what I'm about to say. 

Man is an animal by nature miserable ; 

And life has many grievous things in it. 

Therefore he has invented these reliefs 

To ease his cares; for oft the mind forgets 

Its own discomforts while it soothes itself 

In contemplation of another's woes, 

And e*en derives some pleasure and instractioB. 

Por first, I'd have you notice the tragedians ; 

What good they do to every one. The poor man 

Sees Telephus was poorer still than he, 4 

And bears his own distress more easily. 

The madman thinks upon Alcmseon's case. 

Has a man weak sore eyes? The sons of Phinens 

Are blind as bats. Has a man lost his diildl 

Let him remember childless Niobe. 

He *8 hurt his leg ; and so had PhUoctetes. 

Is he unfortunate in his old age ] 

(Eneus was more so. So that every one. 

Seeing that others have been more unfortunate. 

Learns his own griefs to bear with more content. 

3. And we accordingly, Timocrates, will restore to you 
the relics of the feast of the Deipnosophists, and will not 
give them, as Cothooides the orator said, meaning to ridicule 
Demosthenes, who, when Philip gave Halonnesus to the Athe- 
nians, advised them " not to take it if he gave it, but only if 
he restored it." And this sentence Antiphanes jested upon in 
his "Neottis, where he ridicules it in this manner — 

My master has received (anrixafiev) as he took (tAajSei^) 

His patrimonial inheritance. 

How would these words have pleased DemostheDiSB ! 

And Alexis says, in his Soldier — 

A. Receive this thing. 

B. What is it? 

A, Why the child 
Which I had from you, which I now bring back. 

B, Why ? will you no more keep him ? 

A. He 'snot mine. 
B, Nor mine. 

A, But yon it was who gave him me. 
B, I gave him not. 

A. How so? 

B, I but restored him. 
A. Yon gave me what I never need have taken. 



And in hia Brotheni he saya — 

A. For did I giye them anytiiing 1 Tull me that. 

B. No. yon reatocod it, holding a dcpoait. 
And Anaiilaa, in his Evandria, Bays — 

Only restore it. 

B. Here I no* have brought it. 
And Timoclea eaya in his Heroes^ — 

A. Yon bid me now to apeak of eyerjthing 
Balhei tiiaa wliat is to the purpone ; well, 
I'll eratify you ao far. 

B. Tou Bhall end 
As the £rst fruits that you hnye pacified 
The great Demoathenes. 

A. But who is ho J 

B. That Briareus who swallows spears and Ehiclda ; 
A man who hated all quibblel; oeyer usei 
Autitheais Bor trope ; but from his eyes 
Glares terrible Mars. 

According, therefore, to tho aboTe-mentioned poets, bo we, 
resiorin^ but notpiTtni? toyouwhat fuUowedafter the previous 
convBTBatiou, will now tell you all that was said afterwards. 

4. Theu came into us these serrants, bringing a great 
quantity of eea lish and late £ah on silver plotters, bo that Me 
luaryellcd at the wealth displayed, and at the costliness of 
the ontcrtiunnient, which was such that he seemed almost to 
have engaged the Nereids themselves as the purveyors. And 
one of the parasites and flatterers said that Sqitune was 
sending fish to our Neptunian port, not by the agency of 
those who at Home sell rare fish for their weight in money; 
but that some were imported &om Antium, and some irom 
Terracina, and some from the Pontian islands opposite, and 
some from Pyi^ ; and that ia a city of Etmria. for the 
fishmongers in Rome are very littk difierent from those 
who used to be turned into ridicule by the comic poets at 
Athens, of whom Antiphanes says, iu hia Yoimg Men — 

I did indeed for a long time believe 

The Gurgona an iuveution of the poets. 

But when I came into the fish-market 

I quickly fouad them a reality. 

For laokiug at the fishwomen I fcit 

Tnm'd instantly to stone, and was compell'd 

To turn away mv head while tolting to them. 

For when 1 bc« how high a price they ask. 

And for what little fiah, I'm motiDnlew. 
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5. And Amphis says in his Impostor — 

/Tis easier to get access to the general, 
And one is met by language &r more courteous. 
And by more civil answer from his grace, 
Than from those cursed fish&gs in the market 
Por when one asks them anything, or offers 
To buy aught of them, mute they stand like Telephus, 
And just as stubborn ; ('tis an apt comparison, 
For in a word they all are homicides ;) 
And neither listen nor appear to heed. 
But shake a dirty polypus in your face ; 
Or else turn sulky, and scarce say a word, 
Bat as if half a syllable were enough, 
Say "se'n slings this," ''this turb't eight'n-pence." 
This is the treatment which a man must bear 
Who seeks to buy a dinner in the fish-market. 

And Alexis says in his Apeglaucomenos — 

When I behold a general looking stem, 

I think him wrong, but do not greatly wonder. 

That one in high command should think h\mself 

Above the common herd. But when I see 

"The fishmongers, of all tribes far the worst. 

Bending their sulky eyes down to the ground, 

And lifting up their eyebrows to their foreheads, 

I am disgusted. And if you should ask, 

" Tell me, I pray you, what *s this pair of mullets T 

" Tenpence." " Oh, that 's too much ; you'll eightpence take 1 " 

" Yes, if you'll be content with half the pair/' 

" Come, eightpence ; that is plenty." " I will not 

Take half a farthing less : don't waste my time." 

Is it not bitter to endure such insolence] 

6. And Diphilus says in his Busybody — 

I used to think the race of fishmongers 

Was 01^ insolent in Attica; 

But now I see that like wild beasts they are 

Savage by nature, everywhere the same. 

But here is one who goes beyond his fellows, 

Kourishing flowing hair, which he doth call 

Devoted to his god — though that is not the reason. 

But he doth use it as a veil to hide 

The brand which marks his forehead. Should you ask him, 

What is this pike's price] he will tell you " tenpence ;" 

Not say what pence he means ; then if you give him 

The money, he will claim ^gina's coinage ; 

While if you ask for change, he'll give you Attic. 

And thus he makes a profit on both sides. 

And Xenarchus says in his Purple — 
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Poetfl iire nonecnse ; for thay never wy 

A single thing that's new. But all they do 
I la to cloths old ideas in language now. 

Turning the same things o'er and o'er again. 

And Qpeido donn. But as to Gshmongere, 

They're an Inventive race, and yield to noaa 
f In shameless conduct. For as modem lavs 

' Focbid thom now to waler their atale fish, 

' Some fellow, hated Ly the gods, beholding 

I Hia fish quite dry, picks with bis mates a quarrel. 

And blows are interchanged. Then when one thinks 
! He's bad enough, he talis, and seems to faint. 

And lies like any corpse among bis baskets, 
I Some ono cajls out for water ; and his partner 

Catches a pail, and throws it o'er bis friend 

So as to sprinkle all his fish, and make 

The world believe them newly caught and fresh. 

7. And that they often do sell fish which is dead and 
Bthikiiig ia proved by what Antiphanes says in hia Adulterers, 
ns follows— 

There 's not on earth a more unlucky beast 
Than a poor fish, for whom 'tis not euough 
To dio when caught, that tbey may find at once 
A grave in human Btomachs; but what's woise, 
They fall into the hands of odious fishmongers. 
And rot and lie upon their stalls for days ; 
And if they meet with some blind purchaser, 
He scarce can carry them when dead away ; 
Bi* throws them out of doors, and thinks that be 
Uaa through bis nose had tasto enough of them. 
And in hia Friond of the Thehans he says — 
^^^^ Is it not quite a shame, that if a man 
^^^^ Has fresli-caagbt fish to sell, he will not speak 
^^^^k To any customer without a frown 
^^^^1 Upon his face, and language insolent 1 
^^^^P And if his fish are stale, he joI:es and laughs^ 
^^^ While hia behaviour should the contrary be ; 

The first might laugh, the latter should be shamed. _ 
And tbat they sell their fiah very dear we are told by Alexis 

PPyltean Women — 
Yea, by Kinerva, I do marvel at 
Tho tribe of ^shmongers, that they are not 
All wealthy men, such royal gains they make. 
For silting in the market they do think it 
A triSing thing to tithe our properties ; 
But would take all at one fell swoop away. 

8. And the same poet says in his play entitled tlie Caldron — 
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There nerer wu a better lawgiyet 

Than rich Aristonieus. For he now 

Does make this law, ^bat any fishmonger 

Who puts a price npon his fish, and then 

Sells it for less, shall be at once dragged off 

And put in prison ; that by their example 

The rest may learn to ask a moderate price, 

And be content with that, and carry home 

Their rotten fish each CTening ; and then 

Old men, old women, boys, and all their coatomeiB^ 

Will boy whaterer suits them at fur price. 

And a little further on he says — 

There never has, since Solon's time, been seen 
A better lawgiver than Aristonicos. 
For he has given many different laws. 
And now he introduces this new statute, 
A golden statute, that no fishmonger 
Should sell his fish while sitting, but that all 
Shall stand all day i' the market And he says 
Next year he will enact that they shall sell 
• Being hung up ; for so they will let off 
Their customers more easily, when they 
Are raised by a machine like gods in a play. 

9. And Antiphanes, in his Hater of Wickedness, displays 

their rudeness and didionesty, comparing them to the greatest 

criminals who exist among men, speaking as follows — 

Are not the Scythians of men the wisest ? 

Who when their children are first bom do give them 

The inilk of mares and cows to drink at once. 

And do not trust them to dishonest nurses. 

Or tutors, who of evils are the worst. 

Except the midwives only. For that class 

Is worst of all, and next to them do come 

The begging priests of mighty Cybele; 

And it is hard to find a baser lot — 

Unless indeed you speak of fishmongers. 

But they are worse than even money-changers. 

And are in fact the worst of all mankind. 

10. And it was not without some wit that Diphilus, in 
his Merchant, speaks in this manner of fish being sold at an 
exorbitant price — 

I never heard of dearer fish at any time. 
Oh, Neptune, if you only got a tentii 
Of all that money, you would be by far 
The richest of the gods ! And yet if he, 
The fishmonger I mean, had been but civil, 
I would have given him his price, though grumbling ; 
. An4, just as Ftiam ransomed Hector, I 
Would have put down his weight to buy the conger. 
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And Aleiis eaya in his Grecinu Woman — 

laving and dead, the inoastcra of the doep 

Are hostile to qb alwaja. If our sliip 

Be overtDrn'd, tliej then at once dovour' 

Wbatever of tbe crew tbej catcli while Bwimming ; 

And if thej'ra »anght themaalreB by fishermen, 

When dead thej half undo their purchoBere ; 

For with onr whole ealate lliey must be bought, 

And the ead purchaser comes off a beggar. 
Aad ArchippuB, in his play called the Fish, mentions one 
fishmonger by name, Heitnteus the Egyptian, saying — 

The curaedeet of oU fish^lealers U 

Hermtens the Egyptian; who Efeins 

And disembowels all the Filest fish, 

And sells them tor tbe choicest, as I hear. 
And Alexia, in his Rich Heiress, mentions a certain Rsh- 
monger by name, Micio. 

11. And perhaps it is natural for fishermen to he proud of 
their skill, even to a greater degree than the most skilful 
generals. Acoordinigly, Anasandridea, in his UlysseB, intro- 
duces one of them, speaking in this way of the fishennan's 
art — 

The beauteous handiwork of porb^it painters 

When in s picture seen Is much admired ; 

But tbe fair fruit of our best skill Is seen 

In a rich dish jnst taken from tlie frjing-pan. 

!Por by what other art, my friend, do we 

See yonng men's appetites so much inflamcdl 

What dkUBss such outstretching of the hands ? 

What if BO apt to cboke one, if a man 

Can haidly swallow it 1 Does not tbe Ssb-market 

Alone give zest to banquets 1 Who can spread 

A dinner without fried fish, or anchovies, 

Or high-priced mullet T With what words or charma 

Can a well-favonr'd youth be caught, if once 

The fishennan's assistani'e be denied 1 

His art subdues him, bringing to the fish-kettle 

The heads of well-boll'd fish ; tbis leads him on 

To doors which guard th' approach to a good dinner, 

And bids him h^te, though nought himself contributing. 

12. And Alexia says this with reference to those who are 
too ansious aa to buying their fish, in his Rich Heiress — 

Whoever being poor buys costly fish. 
And though in want of mueh, in Ibis ia lariab. 
He strips by night whoever he may meet. 
So when a man is atripp'd thus, let him go 
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At early mom and watch the fish-market. 
And the first man he sees both poor and young 
Buying his eels of Micio, let him seize him^ 
And drag him off to prison by the throat. 

And Diphilus, in his Merchant, says that there is some such 
law as this in existence among the Corinthians — 

A, This is an admirable law at Corinth, 

That when we see a man from time to time 

Purveying largely for his table, we 

Should ask him whence he comes, and what 's his business : 

And if he be a man of property, 

Whose revenues can his expenses meet. 

Then we may let him as he will enjoy himself. 

But if he do his income much exceed, 

Then they bid him desist from such a course. 

And fix a fine on all who disobey. 

And if a man having no means at all 

Still lives in splendid £eishion, him they give 

Unto the gaoler. 

B. Hercules ! what a law. 

A, For such a man can't live without some crime. 
Dost thou not see 1 He must rove out by night 
And rob, break into houses, or else share 

With some who do so. Or he must haunt the forum, 
A vile informer, or be always ready 
As a hired witness. And this tribe we hale. 
And gladly would expel froih this our city. 

B, And you'd do well, by Jove ; but what is that to me 1 
A. Because we see you every day, my friend, 

Making not moderate but extravagant purchases. 

You hinder all the rest from buying fish, 

And drive the city to the greengrocer. 

And so we fight for parsley like the combatants 

At Neptune's games on th' Isthmus. . Does a hare 

Come to the market % it is yours ; a thrush 

Or partridge 1 all do go the selfsame way. 

So that we cannot buy or fish or fowl ; 

And you have raised the price of foreign wine. 

And Sophilus, in his Androcles, wishes that the same custom 
prevailed at Athens also, thinking that it would be a good 
thing if two or three men were appointed by the city to the 
regulation of the provision markets. And Lynceus the 
Samian wrote a treatise on purveying against some one who 
was very difficult to please when making his purchases; 
teaching him what a man ought to say to those homicidal 
fishmongers, so as to buy what he wants at a fiiir rate and 
without being exposed to any annoyance. 
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13. UlpJAn agajii picking out the thorns irora n-hat noa 
said, asked — A113 we able to showthat'the ancients used Bilver 
voBsela at their banquets? and is the word iriva^ a Greek 
notia t For with reference to the line ia Homer — 

The awineherd served up dishes (itfiwini) of rich meat,' 
Aristophanes the Byzantine said that it naa a modernism to 
Bpeak of meats being placed on platters {irivaici^), not being 
aware that in other places the poet has said — 

Di9hc9 (irfnuo!) ofvmouB mes.ta the buUer brought.' 
I ask also, if any men among the ancients had ever acquired 
a multitude of slaves, as the men of modern times do : and 
if the word r^yavov (ftying-pan) ia ever found, and not the 
form rdyip^v only. So that we may not fa our whole atten- 
tion on eating and drinking, like those who from their devo- 
tion to their bellies are called parasites and flatterers. 

14, And jEmilianus replied to him, — The word mvai, when 
used of a vessel, you may find used by Metagenes the comic 
writer, in his Valiant Persians : and Pherecrates, my friend, 
has used the form rqyavov in hia Trifles, where he says — 

Ho said he ato anchovies from the frj-ing-pan (Tij^tii-ov). 
And the same poet has also said in the Perssc — 

To Eit before the frj'ing-pana (TTiyum) burning rushes. 
And Philonides says, in his Buskins — 

Eecfliro him now with raja and frjing-psjis (niyawi). 
And again he saya — 

Smelling of frjiogpans (Tiyava). 

And Eubnius says, in his Orthane — 

The bellowa rouses Vulcan's guardian dogs, 

With the warm vapour of the frying-pan (T^yaeoy), 

And in another place he says — 

But every lovely woman walks along 

Fed with the choiceat moreels from the frying-pan {Tiyanv). 
And in his Titans he says — 

And the dish 

Doth laugh and bubble up with barbarous talk, 

And the fish leap Iv niaoiut nrYirtiis, 

And Phryniehus also uses a verb derived from the word in his 
Tragedian— 

'Tis sweet to cat fried meat, at any Ica^t 

For which one has been at no cost ouctelf. 
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And Pherecrates, in his Ant Men says — ''Are you eating 
fried meat (2v ^ darorifYayiitis)'^** 

But H^esander the Delphian sajs that the Sjracusans 
call a dish ryyavav, and. the proper rqyai/oy they call ^ponT- 
yavov; on which account he says that Theodorides says in 
some poem — 

He in a rlfywov did boil it weU, 
In a large Bwimming dish. 

Where he uses rqyavov for Xotto/;. But the lonians write the 
word TJyayov without the letter r, as Anacreon says- 
Patting his hand within the frying-pan (ftyavw). 

15. But with respect to the use of silver plate, my good 
friend Ulpian, you make me stop to consider a little; but I 
recollect what is said by Alexis in his Exile — 

For where an earthen pot is to be let 
For the cook's use. 

For down to the times of the supremacy of the Macedonians 
the attendants used to perform their duties with vessels made 
of earthenware, as my countryman Juba declares. But 
when the Romans altered the way of living, giving it a more 
expensive direction, then Cleopatra, arranging her style of 
living in imitation of them, she, I mean, who ultimately 
destroyed the Egyptian monarchy, not being able to alter the 
name, she called gold and silver plate Kcpa/xov; and then she 
gave the guests what she called the Kepafia to carry away 
with them; and this was very costly. And on the Rosic 
earthenware, which was the most beautiftil, Cleopatra spent 
live minsB eveiy- day. But Ptolemy the king, in the eighth 
book of his commentaries, writing of Masinissa the king of 
the Libyans, speaks as follows — "His entertainments were 
arranged in the Roman feshion, everything being served up in 
silver Kcpa/xov. And the second course he arranged in the 
Italian mode. His dishes were aU made of gold; made 
after the fashion of those which are plaited of bulrushes or 
ropes. And he employed Greek musicians. 

16. But Aristophanes the comic writer, whom Heliodorus 
the Athenian says, in his treatise concerning the Acropolis, 
(and it occupies fifteen books,) was a Naucratite by birth, in 
his play called Plutus, after the god who gave his name to 
the play and appeared on the stage, says that dishes of silver 
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were in existence, just as all other things might be bad made 
of the same metal. And hia worda are — 

BqI every rinegar Emet, dish ami ewer 

la mfliiu of brasa ; while all the dirty diahea 

In whiuh thej BOire up flah are made of silver. 

The oven too is niado of ivory. 
And Plato says, in his Amfaassadore — 

Epicratfis and bis good friend Fhonnisias, 

BficeiTcd many and magniliceiit gifte 

Froni the great king ; a golden cruet-stand. 

And silrer plates and dishes. 
And Sophron, in his Female Actresses, aays — 
The whole boase shone 

Willi Btore of gold, and of much ailvor plate. 
17. And Philippides, in his Disappearance of Silver, speaks 
of the use of it as ostentatious and uncommon, and aimed 
at only by some foreignera who had made fortunes but 

' I felt pity for all human tJilHga, 

Seeing men nobly born to ruin hasting, 

And branded ehivee diapljLylDg silver dialics 

Whene'er they ate a peanjworth of salt-fiah. 

Or a small hudfal of capers, in a plate 

Whose weiglit is fifty drachms of purest silver. 

And fonueriy 'twould hare hean hard to see 

One single flagon vow'd onto the gods. 
B. That is rare now. For if one man should vow 

A gift like that, some other man would steal it. 
And Aleris, in his Little House, introducing a young man in 
love displaying his wealth to his mistress, i-epreseats him as 
making her some such speech as this — - 

A . I told the slaves, (for I brought two from home,) 

To place the carefully wiped silver veasBla 

Fairly in sight. There was a ailver goblet,, 

And cups which weigh'd two drachma ; a. beaker too 

Whose weight was four ; a winCMiooIor, ten obols, 

Slighter than o'en Philippidea' own self. 

A nd jet those things are not ao ill^iontrive J 

To mato a show .... 
And I H.m myself acquainted with one of our own fellow- 
citizens who is as proud as he is poor, and who, when all his 
silver plate put together scarcely we^ed fi drachma, used to 
keep calling for his servant, a single individual, and the only 
one he had, but still he called him by hundreda of different 
names. " Here, you Strombichidcs, do not put on the labia 
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aay of my winter plate, but my summer plate." And the 

character in Nicostratus, in the play entitled the Kings, is 

just such another. There is a braggart soldier, of whom he 

speaks — 

There is some vinegar and a wine-cooler, 
Thinner than thinnest gauze. 

For there were at that time people who were able to beat out 
silver till it was as thin as a piece of skin. 

18. And Antiphanes, in his Lemnian Women, says — 

A three-legg'd table now is laid, and on it 
A luscious cheesecake, ye honoured gods. 
And this year's honey in a silver dish. 

And Sopater the parodist, in his Orestes, writes — 

A silver dish, bearing a stinking shad. 

And in the drama entitled Phace he says — 

But at his supper he does sport a cruet 
Of shining silver, richly chased with figures, 
And bas-reliefs of dragons : such as Thibron 
Used to display, most delicate of men, 
Stripped of his wealth by arts of Tantalus. 

And Theopompus the Chian, in his Letters of Advice to 

Alexander, when he enters into a discussion about Theocritus 

his fellow-citizen, says — " But he drinks out of silver cups 

and out of golden cups, and uses other vessels of the same 

kind upon his table. A man who formerly^ not only did not 

drink out of silver vessels, but who had not brazen ones 

either, but was content with the commonest earthenware, and 

even that very often cracked and chipped. And Diphilus 

says, in his Painter — 

A splendid breakfast then appear'd, consisting 

Of all that was desirable or new ; 

First every kind of oyster ; then a phalanx 

Of various side-dishes, and a heap 

Of broilfed meats fresh from the gridiron, 

And potted meats in silver mortars pounded. 

And Philemon says in his Physician — 

And a large basket full of silver plate. 
And Menander, in his Heautontimorumenos, says — 

A bath, maid-servants, lots of silver plate. 

And in his Hymnis he writes — 

But I am come in quest of silver plate. 

And Lysias, in his Oration on the Golden Tripod, if indeed 
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the speech be a gemaine one of his, saya — " It was still pos- 
eible to give silyer or gold plate." But those who pique 
themselves ou the purity of their Greek, say that tho proper 
expression ia not Jpyupiu/umi and ^vcroifiara, but apyvpou^ 
K6(Tiio<i and -funxriMt Katrfio^. 

19. When iEniilianuB Lad said this, Pontianus said — For 
formerly gold was really exceedingly scarce among the 
Oreeksj and there was uot indeed much silver; at least, not 
much which wag extracted from the mines ; on which account 
Duris the Samian says that Philip, the father of the great 
king Alexander, as be was pousessed of one flagon of gold, 
always put it under his pillow when he went to bed. And 
HerodomiB of Heraclea says, that the Golden Lamb of Atreus, 
■which was the pregnant cause of many echpsea of the su n, and 
changes of kings, and which was, moreover, the subject of 
a great many tragedies, was a golden flagon, having in the 
centre a iigure of a golden lamb. And Anaximenes of Lamp- 
eacus, in the first of those works of his, called Histories, Bays 
tlmt the neeklaee of Eriphyle was so notorious because gold 
at that time was so rare among the Greeks ; for that a golden 
goblet was at that time a most unusual thing to see j but 
that afber the taking of Delphi by the Phocians, then all 
Budi things hegau to he more abundant. But formei-ly even 
those men who were accounted escoediugly rich used to drink 
out of brazen goblets, and tho repositories where they put 
thera away they called x'^nodrjKai. 

And Herodotus says that the Egyptian priests drink out of 
brazen goblets; and he affirms that silver flagons could not 
be found to be given to all the kings, even when they sacri- 
ficed in public; and, accordingly, that Psammetichua, who 
was later than the other kings, performed his libations with a 
brazen flagon, while the rest made their offerings with silver 
ones. But afler the temple at Delphi had been plundered by 
the tyrants of Phocis, then gold become common among the 
Greeks, and silver became actually abundant ; and afterwards, 
when the great Alexander had brought into Greece all the 
treasures from out of Asia, then thei-o really did shine forth 
what Pindar calls "wealth predominating far and wide." 

20. And the silver and gold offerings which were at Delphi 
were offered originally by Gygcs the king of the Lydiaus. 
For before the reigu of this monarch Apollo had no silver, 
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and still less had he gold, as Phanias the Eresian tells us, and 
Theopompiis, too, in the fortieth book of his History of the 
Transactions of the Beign of Philip. For these writers 
relate that the Pythian temple was adorned by Gyges, and by 
CroBSus who succeeded him; and after them by Gelo and 
Hiero, the tyrants of'Syracuse : the first of whom offered up a 
tripod and a statue of Victory, both made of gold, about the 
time that Xerxes was making his expedition against Greece; 
and Hiero made similar offerings. And Theopompus uses 
the following language — " For anciently the temple was 
adorned with brazen offerings : I do not mean statues, but 
caldrons and tripods made of brass. The Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, wishing to gild the face of the Apollo that was at 
AmyclsB, and not finding any gold in Greece, having sent to the 
oracle of the god, asked the god firom whom they could buy 
gold; and he aiiBwered them that they should go to Croesus 
the Lydian, and buy it of him. And they went and bought 
the gold of Croesus. But Hiero the Syraousan, wishing to 
offer to the god a tripod and a statue of Victory of imaUoyed 
gold, and being in want of the gold for a long time, afterwards 
sent men to Greece to seek for it ; who, coming after a time 
to Corinth, and tracing it out, found some in the possession 
of- Architeles the Corinthian, who had been a long time buy- 
ing it up by little and little, and so had no inconsiderable 
quantity of it ; and he sold it to the emissaries of Hiero in 
what quantity they required. And after that, having filled 
his hand with it he made them a present of all that he could 
hold in his hand, in return for which Hiero sent a vessel full 
of corn, and many other gifts to him firom Sicily." 

2L And Phanias relates the same circumstance^ in his 
history of the Tyrants in Sicily, saying that the ancient offer- 
ings had been bi-ass, both tripods, and caldrons, and daggers; 
and that on one of them there was the following inscription — 

Look on me well ; for I was once a part 

Of the wide tower which defended Troy 

When Greeks and Trojans fought for fairrhair'd Helen ; 

And Helicon, brave Antenor's son, 

Brought me from thence, and placed me here, to be 

An ornament to Phoebus' holy shrine. 

And in the tripod, which was one of the prizes offered at 

the funeral games in honour of Patroolus, there was the 

inscription— 
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I am a brazen tripod, and 1 lis 

Here as Bu ornament of Delphi's slirine. 

The avift AchiUee gave me as a prize 

What time he placed Patroclaa on the pile. 

And HjdeiiB' mighty ma, braTB Diomede, 

Offer'd me here, won h; hia speedy couisera 

In the awift race by Helle's spacious vt,ye. 
22. And EphoroB, or Demophilus, his son, in the thir- 
tieth. iKiok of bis Histories, spcaiing of the templa of Delphi, 
Bays, " But Onomarchus and Phayllua and Pbalreciia not oaly 
carried off all the treasures of the god, but at last their wives 
oairied off also the omanienta of Eriphjie, which Alcmaaon 
coneecrated at Delphi by the command of the god), and aJso 
the necklace of Helen, which had been given by Menelaus. 
For the god bad giyen each of them oraeleH : ho had said to 
Alcmseon, when he asked him how he could he cured of his 



Yoa ask a, precious gift, relief from madness ; 

Give me a preeiona gift yonraelf; the chain 

With which your mother buried, sfeeds and all. 

Tour siie, her husband, brave AmphiarsuB. 
And he rephed to Menelaus, who eotiBulted him as to how he 
might avenge himself on Paria— 

Bring me the goldon omament of the neck 

Of your false wife ; which Veniu onee did give 

A welcome gift to Helen ; and then F&ris 

Shall glut your dlreal vengeance by his fall. 
And it so fel! out that a violent quarrel arose among tho 
women about these ornaments — which should take which. 
And when, they had drawn lots for the choice, the one of 
them, who was very ugly and stem, got Eriphyle's necklaco, 
but the ono who was conspicuous &r beauty and wanton got 
the ornaments of Helen ; and she, being in love with a young 
man of Epirus, went away vtith him , but the other con- 
trived to put her husband to death. 

23. But the divine Plato, and Lycurgus the Lacedeemonian, 
not only forbad all costly ornaments to he introduced into 
their model states, but they would not permit even silver or 
gold to be brought into them, thinking that of tho products 
of mines, iron and copper were sufBoient, and banishing the 
other metals as injurious to those states which were in good 
order. But Zeno the Stoic, thinking eveiythnig unimportant 
except the legitimate and honest use of the precious metals, 
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forbad either praying for or deprecating tliem ; but still 
he recommended chiefly the use of those which were more 
commonly accessible and less superfluous ; in order that men, 
having the dispositions of their minds formed so as neither 
to fear nor to admire anything which is not honourable on 
the one hand or discreditable on the other, should use only 
what is natural as much as possible, and yet should not fear 
what is of an opposite character, but abstain from such in 
obedience to reason and not to fear. -For nature has not 
banished any of the above-mentioned things out of the world, 
but has made subterranean veins of these metals, the working 
of which is very laborious and difl&cult, in order that they 
who desire such things may arrive at the acquisition aftw 
toil and suffering; and that not only those men themselves 
who work in the mines, but those also who collect what has 
been extracted &om the mines, may acquire this much wished 
for opulence at the expense of countless labours. 

Therefore a little of these metals lies on the surface just to 
serve as a sample of the rest which is beneath, since in the 
remotest comers of the earth also there are rivers bearing 
down gold-dust in their watera; and women and men desti- 
tute of bodily strength scratching among the sand, detach 
these particles from the sand, and then they wash them and 
bring them to the smelting-pot, as my countryman Posidonius 
says is done among the Helvetians, and among others of the 
Celtic tribes. And the mountains which used formerly to be 
called the Khipsean mountains, and which were subsequently 
named the Olbian (as if happy), and which are now called the 
Alps, (they are mountains in Gaul,) when once the woods 
upon them had caught fire spontaneously, ran with liquid 
silver. The greater quantity of this metal, however, is foimd 
by'mining operations carried on at a great depth, and, attended 
by great hardship, according to the statement of Demetrius 
Phalereus, in consequence of the desire of avarice to draw 
Pluto himself out of the recesses of the earth ; and, accord- 
ingly, he says facetiously that — " Men having often abandoned 
whgft was visible for the sake of what was uncertain, have not 
got what they expected, and have lost what they had, being 
imfortimate by an enigmatical sort of calamity." 

24. But the Lacedaemonians being hindered by their national 
institutions from introducing silver or gold into Sparta, as the 
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same PoBidoniuB relates, or froni possessing any in priyate, 
did possess it neTertlieless, but then they deposited it among 
their neighbours tbo Arcadiaaa. But suhaequentiy the 
Arca^ana became enemies to tbcm instead of friends, as 
they had teen; picking a qnorrel with them with the express 
view of Beizing on this deposit witiiout being called to 
acoount for it, by reason of the enmity now subsisting. 
Therefore it is said that the gold and silver which had 
formerly been at Lacedsemon was consecrated at Delphi to 
Apollo; and that when Lysaader brought gold publicly into 
the city he was the cause of many evils to the state by so 
doing. And it is said that Gylippus, who delivered the 
Syraousans, was put to death by stai-vation, having been con- 
demned by the Ephori, because he had embezzled some of the 
money sent to Sparta by Lysander. But that which had been 
devoted to the god and been granted to the people as a public 
ornament and public property, it was not decent for any 
mortal to treat with contempt. 

35. But that tribe of Gauls which ia called the Cordistse. 
does not introduce gold into their country either, still they 
are not the ieas ready to plunder the territories of then' 
neighbours, and to commit injustice; and that nation is a 
remnant of the Gaula who formed the army of Brcnnua when 
he made his expedition against the temple of Delphi. And a 
certain Bathana,tius, acting as their leader, settled them as 
a colony in the districts around the Ister, from whom they 
call the road by wLich they returned the Bathaaatian road, 
and even to this day they call his posterity the Bathanati. 
And these men proscribe gold, and do not introduce it into 
their territories, as a thing on account of which they have 
Buffered many calamities; but they do use silver, and for the 
sake of'tliat they commit the most enormous atrocities. 
Although the proper course would be, not to banish the 
whole class of the thing of which they were formerly plun- 
dered, but the impiety which could perpetrate such a sacri- 
lege. And even if they did not introduce silver into their 
country, still they would commit excesses in the pursuit of 
copper and iron ; and even if they had not these things, still 
they would continue to rage in war against other nations for 
the sake of meat and drink, and other necessaries. 

2C. When Pontianua had delivered hia opinion in theso 
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terms, and while most of the guests were eadeaTouring to 
solve the questions proposed by Ulpian, Plutarch, being one 
of those who was attending to the other subjects of discussion, 
said, — The name parasite was in former days a reeqpectable 
and a holy name. At all events, Polemo (whether he was a 
Samian or a Sicyonian, or whether he prefers the name of an 
Athenian, which Heraclides the Mopseatian gives him, who 
also speaks of him as being claimed by other cities; and he 
was sJso called Stelocopas, as Herodicus the Cratetiaji has 
told us,) writing about parasites, speajks as follows — ''The 
name of parasite is now a disreputable one ; but among the 
ancients we find the word parasite used as something sacred, 
and nearly equivalent to uie title Messmate. Aceordii^y, 
at Cynosarges, in the temple of Hercules, there is a pillar oa 
which is engraven a decree of Alcibiades ; the clerk who drew 
it up being Stephanus the son of Thucydides; and in it 
mention is made of this name in the following terms — ' Let 
the priest perform the monthly sacrifices with the parasites; 
and let the parasites select one bastard, and one of the. sons 
of the same, according to the usual national customs ; and 
whoever is imwilling to take the place of a parasite, let the 
priest report him to the tribunal.' And in the tables of the 
laws concerning the Deliastae it is written — 'And let two 
heralds, of the femily of the heralds, of that branch of it 
which is occupied about the sacred mysteries, be chosen ; and 
let them be parasites in the temple of Delos for a year.' And 
in Pallenis this inscription is engraved on the offerings there 
found — 'The Archons and parasites made these offerings, 
who, in the archonship of Pythodorus, were crowned with a 
golden crown ;^ and the parasites were, in the archonship of 
Lycostratus, Gargettius; in the archonship of Pericletus, 
Pericles Pitheus ; in that of Demochares, Charinus.' And in 
the laws of the king, we find the following words — ' That the 
parasites of the Achamensians shall sacrifice to Apollo.' But 
Clearchus the Solensian, and he was one of the disciples of 
Aristotle, in the first book of his Lives, writes thus — * But 
now they call a parasite a man who is ready for anything; 
but in former times he was a man picked out as a com- 
panion.'" Accordingly, in the ancient laws, most cities 
mention parasites among the most honourable of their 
^ The text is supposed to be corrupt here.- 
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officers; and, indeed, they do bo to this day. And Clidemua 
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And Themiso, in his Pallenis, saya — " That the king, who from 
time to time fills that office, and the paraaitea, whom they 
appoint from the main body of the people, and the old menj 
and the Tromen who still Jiave their first husbands, shall take 
care of such and such things." 

27. And from this you perceive, my good friend Ulpian, 
that you may raise another question, who the women are who 
still haye their first husbands 1 But (for we are still speaking 
about the parasitea) there is also an inscription on a pillar in 
the Anaceum to the foUowiag effect — "Of the best bulls 
which are selected, one-third is to be appi-opriated to the 
games; and of the remaining two-thirds, one is to go to the 
priest, and the other to the parasites." But Crates, in the 
second hook of his treatise on the Attic Dialect, says — " And 
the word parasite is now used in a disreputable sense; but 
formerly those people were called parasites who were selected 
to collect the eacred com, and there was a r^ular Hall of the 
parasites; on which account the following expressions occur 
in the law of the king — " That the king shall take care of 
the Archons that they are properly appointed, and that they 
shall select the parasites from the different boroughs, accord- 
ing to the statutes enacted with reference to t^t subject. 
And that the parasites shall, without any evasion or fraud, 
select from their own share a sixth part of a bushel of 
barley, on which all who are citizens of Athens shall feast 
in the temple, according to the national laws and customG. 
And that the parasites of the Achamensians shall give a 
Hxth part of a bushel from their collection of barley to the 
guild of priests of Apollo. And that there was a regular 
Hall for the parasites is shown by the following espressions in 
the same law — "For the repairs of the temple, and of the 
magistrates' hall, and of the hall of parasites, and of the 
sacred house, tiiey shall pay whatever sums of money the 
contractors appointed by the priests think necessary," From 
this it ia evident that the place in which the parasites laid up 
the first-iruits of the consecrated com was called the Paim- 
tinm, or the Hail of the parasites. 
B B 2 
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And Philochoms gives the same account in his book en- 
titled the Tetrapolis, where he mentions the parasites who 
were elected for the temple of Hercules j and Diodorus of 
Sinope, a comic poet, in his Heir, (from which I "will cite 
some testimonies presently,) says the same. And Aristotle, 
in his treatise on the Constitution of the Methoneans, says — 
** Parasites were two in number for each of the archons, and 
one for the polemarchs. And they received a fixed allowance 
from others, and they also took dishes of ^fish from the 
fishermen." 

28. But the meaning which is now given to the name 
parasite is one which Carystius of Pergamus, in his treatise 
on the Didascalise, says was first invented by Alexisi, for- 
getting that Epicharmus, in his Hope or Plutus, has intro- 
duced one in a drinking party, where he says — 

But here another stands at this man's feet, 

****** 

Seeking for food which shall not cost him anything. 
And he will drink np an entire cask. 
As if it were a cupfull. 

And he introduces the parasite himself, making the following 

speech to some one who questioned him — 

I Bup with any one who likes, if he 

Has only got the good sense to invite me ; 

And with each man who makes a marriage feast. 

Whether I'm asked or not, there I am witty ; 

There I make others laugh, and there I praise 

The host, who gives the feast. And if by chance 

Any one dares to say a word against him, 

I arm myself for contest, and o'erwhelm him. 

Then eating much and drinking plentifully, 

I leave the house. Ko link-]boy doth attend me ; 

But I do pick my way with stumbling steps, 

Both dark and desolate ; and if sometimes 

I do the watchmen meet, I swear to them 

By all the gods that I have done no wrong ; 

But still they set on me. At last, well beaten, 

I reach my home, and go to sleep on the ground, 

A.nd for a while forget my blows and bruises^ <>• 

While the strong wine retains its sway and lulls me. 

29. And the parasite of Epicharmus makes a second speech 

of the same kind. And a parasite of Diphilus speaks thus — 

When a rich man who gives a dinner asks me, 
I look not at the ceiling or the cornices, 
Nor do I criticise Corinthian chasings. 
But keep my eyes fixed on the kitchen smoke, 
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And if it goes up Btrong and Btraight to heaven, 
I joy and triumph, and I clap my wings ; 
But it be but thin and moving sidewise, 
Then I perceive my feast too will be thin. 

But Homer is the first person, as some say, who introduced 
the character of a parasite, saying of Pedes that he was 
a, beloved guest of Hector — 

There stood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Eetion's son, and Podes was his name, — 
With riches honour'd, and with courage blest, 
By Hector loved, his comrade and his guest.^ 

For the word elXairivrj comes to the same thing as Beiirvov, on 
which account he makes him wounded by Menelaus in the 
belly, as Demetrius the Scepsian says ; as also he represents 
Pandarus as wounded in the tongue, because of his having 
perjured himself; and it is a Spartan who wounds him, one 
of a nation very much devoted to temperance. 

30. But the ancient poets called parasites flatterers; from 
whom also Eupolis gave this title to his play, where he repre- 
sents a chorus of flatterers speaking thus — 

But we will tell you now 

The mode of life adopted 
By the whole flattering band. 

And listen ye, and learn 
How well-bred we all are. 

For first of all a boy, 
Another- person's slave, 

Attends us ; and we are 
Content with very little. 

I have two well-made garments^ 
And always have one on ; 

I hie me to the forum, 
And when I see a man, 

A foolish man but rich, 
I make my way to him. 

And if he says a word 
I praise his wit and laugh. 

Delighted at his jests. 
And then we go to supper, 

My friends and I, pursuing 
Each different game so long 

As we can save our money. 
And then the panisite 

Must show his wit and manners, 
Or out of doors be turned. 

And one there was, Acestor, 



* Iliad, xvii. 575. 
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A branded dare, if I 

Am bound to tell the inih, 
And he was treated so. 

For not one single joke 
Did he ope his lips to utter. 

And so the slaves expelled 
And pilloried the knave, 

And g^ve him up to (Enens. 

31. And Ararofi, in his Hymenaeus, uses ihe word parasite, 

"where he says — 

Why yon must be a parasite, my friend ; 
And 'tis Ischomachns who does support you. 

And the word is constantly used among the later writers. 

And the verb wapcunTim, to be a parasite, occurs in Plato the 

comic writer, in his Laches. For he says — 

See how these youths do play the parasite. 

And Alexis says that tiiere are two kinds of parasites, in his 

Pilot, where we find this passage — 

A, There are two kinds of parasites, Nansinicos : 

The one the common one, much jested on 

By comic writers, we, the blackfaced men 
2^, What is the other kind] 

A. Satraps of parasites; 

Illustrious leaders of the band ; a troop 

Whom you may call the venerable parasites ; 

Men who act well throughout their lives ; 

Knit their brows gravely, win estates and legacies. 

Enow'st thou the kind of men, and these their manners 1 
H. Indeed I do. 

A. Each of these men have one 

Fix'd method of proceeding, flattery ; 

And as in life, fortune makes some men great, 

And bids the rest content themselves with little ; 

So some of us do thrive, and some do fail. 

Do I not make the matter plain to you 1 
i\r. Why if I praise you, you will ask for more. 

32. And Timocles, in his Dracontius, hits off the parasite 

Tery neatly, and describes his character thus — 

Shall I then let a man abuse the parasites] 

No, surely, for there is no race of men 

More useful in such matters. And if company 

Be one of the things which makes life pass agreeably. 

Surely a parasite does this most constantly. 

Are you in love 1 he, at the shortest notice, 

Feels the same passion. Have you any business 

His business is at once the same as yours ; 

And he 's at hand to help you as you wish ; 

Thinking that only fair to him that feeds him. 

*Tis marvellous how he doth praise his friends — 
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He loves a feast where lie is aak'd for nothing. 

What man, what hero, or what god exists, 

Who does not scorn such habits and such ponciples 1 

Bat that I mayn't detain jou all the day, 

I think that I can give you one clear proof 

In what respect men hold a parasite ; 

For they receive the same rewards as those 

Who at Olympia bear the pakn of victory — 

They both are fed for nothing for their virtues ; 

And wheresoe'er there is no contribution, 

That place we ought to call the Prytaneum. 

33. And Antlphanes, in his Twins, says — 

For look, the parasite, if you judge aright, 

Shares both the life and fortune of his friends. 

There is no parasite who'd wish his Mends 

To be unfortunate ; but on the contrary 

His constant prayer will be, that all may prosper. 

Has any one a fortune 1 he don't envy him ; 

He 'd rather always be at hand to share it. 

He is a genuine friend, and eke a safe one, 

Not quarrelsome, ill-humour'd, peevish, sulky, 

But skill'd to keep his temper. Do you mock him ? 

He laughs himself ; he 's amorous or mirthful, 

Just as his friend is i' th' humour. Ho 's a general^ 

Or valiant soldier, only let his piay 

Be a good dinner, and he *11 ask no more. 

34. And Aristophon, in his Physician, says — 

I wish now to inform him 

What is my disposition. 
If any one. gives a dinner, 

I'm always to be found. 
So that the young men scoffing 

Because I come in first 
Do call me gravy soup. 

Then if there be occasion 
To check a drunken guest. 

Or turn him out by force, 
You'd think J[ were Antaeus ; 

Or must a door be forced 1 
I butt like any ram ; 

Or would you scale a ladder 1 
I'm Capaneus, and eager 

To climb like him to heaven. 
Are blows to be endured 1 

A very anvil I ; 
Or Telamon or Ajax, 

If wounds are to be given ; 
While as a beauty-hunter 

E'en smoke itself can't beat me.* 

I 11 ■■■[■■■■I — • 

* It is said to have been a proverb among the Greek women, " Smoke 
follows the fairest." 
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And in his Pythagorean he says — 

For being hangry, and yet eating nothing, 

He is a Tithymallus or Philippides ; 

For water-drinking he's a regular frog ; 

For eating thyme and cabbages, a snail ; 

For hating washing he 's a pig ; for living 

Out in the open air, a perfect blackbird ; 

For standing cold and chattering all the day, 

A second grasshopper ; in hating oil 

He 's dust ; for walking barefoot in the morning, 

A crane ; for passing sleepless nights, a bat. 

35. And Antiphanes says in his Ancestors — 

Yon know my ways ; 
That there 's no pride in me, but I am just 
Like this among my friends : a mass of iron 
To. bear their blows, a thunderbolt to give them ; 
Lightning to blind a man, the wind to move one ; 
A very halter, if one needs be choked ; 
An earthquake to heave doors from off their hinges $ 
A ilea to leap quick in ; a fly to come 
And feast without a formal invitation ; 
Not to depart too soon, a perfect well. 
I'm ready when I'm wanted, whether it b6 
To choke a man or kill him, or to prove 
A case against him. All that others say, 
Those things I am prepared at once to do. 
And young men, mocking me on this account. 
Do call me whirlwind — but for me, I care not 
For such light jests. For to my friends I prove 
A friend in deeds, and not in words alone. 

But Diphilus in his Parasite, when a wedding-feast is about 
to take place, represents the parasite as speaking thus — 

Do you not know that in the form of curse 
These words are found, If any one do fail 
To point the right road to a traveller. 
To quench a fire ; or if any one spoil 
The water of a spring or well, or hinders 
A guest upon his way when going to supper 1 

And Eubulus says in his (Edipus — 

The man who first devised the plan of feasting 
At other folk's expense, must sure have been 
A gentleman of very popular manners ; 
But he who ask'd a friend or any stranger 
To dinner, and then made him bear his share, 
May he be banish'd, and his goods all seized. 

36. And Diodorus of Sinope, in his Orphan Heiress, has 
these expressions, when speaking of a parasite, and th^ ard 
not devoid of elegance — 
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I wish to alioir and piovu )>e7oiid a doubt 
Hair reputable, and bow ueual Uio, 
This practice is; a moal dicine CDDtrirancc. 
Otfaer art9 Dced<id not the gode to tesch tbem ; 
Wise men invented them ; but Jove bimBelt 
Did teach bia friends to live as parasites, 
-And he coufesBodly ia kiue o' tlie gods. 
Vor he does often lo men's houses come, 
A nd cares not whether they be rich or poor ; 
And whereeoe'er ho afies a well-lsid couch, 
And well-spread table n6»r, supplied with all 
That's good or delicate, he aita him down, 
And aska biniscir to dimner, eats and cliinks. 
And then goes home again, and pays no share. 
And I now do the same. For when I seo 
Couches prepared, and handsome tablee loaded. 
And the door open to receive the gueatfi, 
I enter in at once, and make no noise, 
Bnt trim myself, hehaving quietly. 
To give no great annoyance to my neighbour. 
And then, wlion I have vrell enjoy'd the wbolo 
That 'b set bi:fore me, and when I have drank 
Of dclieato -wines onoagb, I borne return. 
Like friendly Jupiter. And that bqcIi b line 
Was always thought respeotable and lioneet, 
I now will give you a sofildent proof. 
This city honours Hercules exceedingly. 
And sacriticeB to him in all the hoToughs, 
' it these sacred ritea it ne'er admits 
ommon men, or parasites, or beggars ; 

ut of all the citiiens it picks 

Twelve men of all the noblest families, 
Alt men of propel'ty and character ; 
And then lome rich men, imitating Hercules, 
Select some pai-asltea, not choosing those 
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P Who are the wittieat men, hut who know best 

f How to conciliate men's hearts with flatteiy ; 

So that if any one should cat u radish. 
Or stinking shad, they'd take their oaths at onco 
That he had eaten lilies, roaas, violets ; 
And that if any odious amell should rist^. 
They'd aak where you did ffct such loveiy scents. 
I So that beeauBO these men behave so basely, 

That which was uaeil to be accounted hoaoarablc, 
Is now accounted base. 
37. And AsiontcuB, in his Chalciilian, saya— 
When first I wish'd to play the pamait* 

PlTith that Philoienus, while youth did still 
liaise down upon my cheeks, I lenmt to bear 
Hard blows from fists, anil cups and dishes too, 
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Aod boneB, bo great that oftentimeB I was 
All over wounds ; but still it paid me well, 
For still the pleasure did exceed the pain. 
And even in some sort I did esteem 
The whole affair desirable for me. 
Is a man quarrelsome, and eager too 
To fight with me *} I turn myself to him t 
And all the blame which he does heap upon me, 
I own to be deserved ; and am not hurt 
Does any wicked man call himself good 1 
I praise that man, and earn his gratitude. 
To day if I should eat some boilSd fidi 
I do not mind eating the rest to-morrow. 
Such is my nature and my principle. 

But Antidotus, in his play which is entitled Protochorus, in- 
troduces a man resembling those who in the Museum of 
Claudius still practise their sophistries; whom it is not even 
creditable to remember; and he represents him speaking 

thus — 

Stand each one in your place, and listen to me, - 
Before I write my name, and take my cloak. 
If any question should arise to day 
About those men who live as parasites, 
I have at all times much esteem'd their art. 
And from my childhood have inclined to learn it. 

38. And among the parasites these men are commemorated 
by name : . Tithymallus, who is mentioned by Alexis in his 
Milesian Woman, and in his Ulysses the Weaver. And in 
his Olynthians he says — 

This is your poor man, my darling woman; 
This is the only class, as men do say, 
Who can put death to flight. Accordingly 
This Tithymallus does immortal live. 

And Dromon in his Psaltria says — 

A, I was above all things ashamed when I 
Found that I was again to have a supper 
For which I was to give no contribution. 

B. A shameful thing, indeed. Still you may see 
Our Tithymallus on his way, more red 
Than saffron or vermilion ; and he blushes, 
As you may guess, because he nothing pays. 

And Ti modes, in his Centaur or Dexamenus, says — 

Calling him Tithymallus, parasite. 

And in his Caunians he says — 

A. Will any other thing appear 1 Be quick. 
For Tithymallus baa return'd to life, 
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Who was quite dead, now thai he well has bqil'd 
Eightpennyworth of lupin seed. 

B, For he 
Could not peiBist in starving himself, hut only 
In drinking'wine at other men's expense. 

And in his Epistles he says — 

Alas me, how I am in love ! je gods ! 
Not Tithymallus did so long to eat. 
Nor Cormus ever to steal another's cloak. 
Nor Nilus to eat cakes, nor Corydus 
To exercise his teeth at other's cost. 

And Antiphanes says in his Etrurian — 

A, For he will not assist his friends for nothing. 

B, You say that Tithymallus will be rich. 
For as I understand you, he will get 
Sufficient pay, and a collection suitable 
From those within whose doors he fre^y sups. 

39. Corydus also was one of the most notorious parasites. 
And he is mentioned by Timocles, in his The Man who 
Bejoices at Misfortunes of others, thus — 

To see a well-stock'd market is a treat 

To a rich man, but torture to a poor one. 

Accordingly once Corydus, when he 

Had got no invitation for the dav. 

Went to buy something to take home with him. 

And who can cease to laugh at what befel him % — 

The .man had only fourpence in his purse ; 

Grazing on tunnies, eels, crabs, rays, anchovies. 

He bit his lips till the blood came in vain ; 

Then going round, " How much is this ?" said he — 

Then frighten'd at the price, he bought red herrings. 

And Alexis, in Demetrius or Philetaorus, says — 

I fear to look at Corydus in the face, 
Seeming so glad to dine with any one ; 
But I will not deny it ; he 's the same. 
And never yet refused an invitation. 

And in his Nurse he says — 

This Corydus who has so often practised 
His jokes and witticisms, wishes now 
To be BlepBBus, and he 's not far wrong. 
For mighty are the riches of Blepaeus. 

And Cratimis the younger in his Titans says — 

Beware of Corydus the wary brassfounder ; 
Unless you make your mind up long before 
To leave him nothing. And I warn you now 
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N<evcr to eat your fish with such a man 
As Corydus ; for he 's a powerful 'hand, 
Brazeu, unwearied, strong as fire it»elf. 

But that Corydus used to cut jokes, and twus fond of being 

laughed at for them, the same Alexis tells to in his Poets — . 

I have a great desire to raise a laugh. 
And to say witty things, and gain a £Eime 
Second alone to that of Corydus. 

And Lynceus the Samian repeats several of his sayings, and 
asserts that his proper name was Eucrates. And he writes 
thus concerning him — "Eucrates, who was called Corydu% 
when ho was once feasting with some one whose house was in 
a very shabby condition, said, * A man who sups here ought to 
hold up the house with his left hand like the Caryatides.' " 

40. But Philoxenus, who was sumamed Ptemocopis, when 
it happened to be mentioned that thrushes were very dear, 
and that too while Corydus was present, who was said formerly 
to have prostituted himself — " I," said he, " can recollect when 
a lark (KopvSos) only cost an oboL" (And Philoxenus too was 
a parasite, as Axionicus has stated in his Chalcidian. But 
the statement is thoroughly proved.) Menander too men- 
tions him in his Cecryphalus, calling him Ptemocopis only. 
And Machon the comic writer mentions hiuL — ^But Machon 
was either a Corinthian or Sicyonian by birth, living, however, 
in my own city of Alexandria; and he was the tutor of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian, as far as comedy went. And he died 
in Alexandria, and an inscription to the following effect is 
placed upon hib tomb — 

Bring, light dust, the conqueror's ivy wreath 
To Machon, who shall live beyond the tomb, 

Machon the comic poet ; for you hold 
Ko dirty drone, but you embrace at last 

A worthy relic of antique renown 
These words from the old bard himself might flow> 

City of Cecrops ; even by the Nile 
Is found at times a phmt to all the Musch dear. 

And surely this is equivalent to a statement that he was an 
Alexandrian by birth. However that may be, Machon men- 
tions Corydus in these terms — 

A messmate once ask'd Eucrates (Corydus) 

On what terms he and Ptolemy did stond. 

I'm sure, said he, I cannot tell myself: 

For oft he drenches me like any doctor; 

But never gives me solid food to eat 
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And Lynceus, in the secoud book of his treatise on Meiiancier, 
says tile men who got a reputatiun forsayiogwitty things were 
Euchdea the son of Stnicrinua, and Pliiioienna called Ptei- 
uocopia. And of them Euchdes did at times say apophthegms 
not uuworthy of being ■written down and recollected; but in 
all other matters he was cold and disagreeable. But Phil- 
oxenua did not particularly excel in short curt sayings, but 
still whatever he said, whether, in the way of gossip, or of a 
bitter attack on any of his companions, or of relation of 
ooourrences, was full of pleasant and witty conversation. 
And yet it happened that Enclides was not Tery popular, but 
that PhiloxenuB was loved and respected by every one. 

41. But Alexis, iu his Trophonius, mentions a certain 
Moschion, a parasite, calling him "a meaamata of every one," 
aud saying — 

Then comoa Mowhion, 
Who bears tho name of messmate in the -norU. 
And in bis Pancratiast, Alexia, giving a regular catalogue of 
ths dinner hunters, says — 

A. Fint then there vas CallimedoD the crsb ; 
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This is a list of di&lies, not of gueats.' 
But Epicrates was nicknamed Cyrebion, and he waa the son- 
in-law of jEschinea the orator, as Demoathenea tells us in the 
oration about the Ealae Embassy. And Anaxandridea, in his 
Ulysses, mentions such epithets as these, which the Athenians 
used to i^ffit to people out of joke; saying — 

For yo are alivaj-s mocking one Bnuther; 

I knoir it ireil. And if a, man be hnndBome 

Ton mil him Holy Marriuge .... 

If a man be a perfect dirarf, a mannlkin, 

Yon call liim Drop. la any one a dnndy 1 

He is cilk'il Ololas ; you know an iniitance. 

Doca a man walk abont all fat and heavy. 

Like Dcmoeles ! you call him Orary Soap. 

Does any one Idtc dirti his Dame is Dasl. 

Docs any one bedaub hia fiiends irilji Satt«rj ? 

' Tlie preeeding names nre Ihemuneaof eatablee, in the genitive 
thongh here used na naminativcs ' For pei^ons; isiBior mca 
tench ; Kipvios (la has lieen said belbre),3 lark; KvpisBia arc liUEiks, bra 
aniitSp" ia the gcacriv name for the tuiiDy SbIi ; afitlBaXis i 
Sma, eemilago. 
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They call him Dingey. Does one want a supper i 

He is the fasting Cestrinus; and if 

One casts one's eye upon a handsome youth. 

They duh one Caenus, or The Manager. 

Does one in joke conyey a lamb away ? 

They call <me Atreus : or a ram ? then Phrixus : 

Or if yon take a fleece, they name you Jason. 

42. And he mentions Chserephon the parasite in the passage 
which precedes this. But Menander mentions him likewise 
in the Cecryphalus : and in his Anger he says — 

The man does not differ the least from Ghserephon, 

Whoerer he may be. He once was ask'd to supper 

At four o'clock, and so he early rose, 

And measuring the shadow on the dial ' 

By. the moon's light, he started off and came 

To eat his supper at the break of day. 

And in his Drunkenness he says — 

That witty fellow Chserephon delayed me, 
Saying that he should make a marriage feast 
The twenty-second of the month, that then 
-He might dine with his friends the twenty-fourth. 
For that the goddess's afiairs were prospering. 

And he mentions him also in his Man-woman, or the Cretan. 
But Timocles in his Letters mentions him especially as having 
attached himself as a paa*asite to Demotion, who was an intem- 
perate man — 

But Demotion was one who spared for nothing. 

Thinking his money never could run dry. 

But dinners gave to all who liked to come. 

And Cheerephon, that wretchedest of men, 

Treated his house as though it were his own. 

And yet is not this a most shameful thing. 

To take a branded slave for a parasite ? 

For he's a perfect clown, and not in want. * 

And Antiphanes says in his Scythian — 

Let us go now to sup, just as we are. 
Bearing our torches and our garlands with us ; 
'Twas thus that Chserephon, when supperless. 
Used to manceuyre for an invitation. 

And Timotheus says in his Puppy — 

Let us start off to go to supper now, 
'Tis one of twenty covers as he told me ; 
Though ChdBrephon perhaps may add himselfl 

43. And Apollodorus the Carystian, in his Priestess, says— 

They say that Cheerephon all uninvited 
Came to the wedding feast of Ophelas, 
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Thrusting himself in in unLeurd-of fauhiou. 

For carrying a baxket luul a gailnud 

When it vsu dark, he aaid that he liad come 

By order of the bride, bringing Bome birds. 

And on thia pretext he did get hie Buppci- 
And in his Murdered TVoman he eaya — 

I Mara invoke, and mighty Victoij, 

To bvonr thia my expedition. 

1 also csU OD Chierepbon — but Lhen 

He 'a sure to come, e'ea if 1 call hii" not. 
And Machon the comic writer saja — 

Onco Chierephon a lengthen'd journey took 

Oat of the city to a wedding feast, 

Add on bis way met Dipbilus the poet, 

Who greeted him — " Take mj adrice, Chaerepiou, 

And fasten four stout naile to your t>ro cheeks ; 

Lest, while you shake jour bead in your long janmey,, 

Tou should put both yaurjawa qoite out of Joint. 
And ill another place he says— 

Chffirephon once was purchasing some meat, 

And nhen the butcher wait by chance, be saje. 

Cutting him out a joint with too much bone. 

He aaid, butcher, don't weigh me that bone. 

Says be, The meat is sweet, indeed men say 

The meat is always aweetest near the hoae. 

But Chmrephon replied. It may be sweet. 

But still it weighs much heavier than I like. 
And Callimachus attributes to Chterephon a certain trea^ 
in the list which he gives, entitled, A Catalt^e of all sorts of 
Things. Aud he writes thus: — "Those who have written 
■about feasts : — Chterephon in his Cyrebion ;" and then he 
quotes the first seutelico — " Since you have often writtea to 
me j" and saye that the work consisted of three hundred and 
seventy-five hnes. And that Cyrebion was a parasite has 
been ulieady mentioned. 

44. Matron also mentions Archephoii the paiusite, aud 
■saja — 

There was a parasite named Archephon, 

Who, having siiil'd from Attiea to Egypt, 

Was ask'd by Ptolemy the kicg to supper. 

Then many kinds offish which clin^ to Tocka 

Were served up, genuine crabs, and dainty limpets i 

And last of all appear'd a large round dish 

With three boil'd tench of mighty size, at which 

The goesta all marrell'd ; and this Archephon 

Ata of the char, and mackerel, and mullets. 
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Till he could eat no longer ; when he never 
Had tasted anything before more tender 
- Than sprats and worthless smelts from the Phalerum ; 
But from the tench he carefully abstain'd. 
And this did seem a most amazing things 
So that the king inquired of Alcenor, 
Whether the man had overlook'd the tench. 
The hunchback said ; No, quite the contrary. 
He was the first to see them, Ptolemy, 
But still he will not touch them, for this fish 
Is one he holds in awe ; and he's afraid 
And thinks it quite against his country's rules 
That he, while bringing nothing to the feast, 
Should dare to eat a fish which has a vote. 

45. And Alexis in his Wine-Bibber introduces Stratius the 
parasite as grumbling at the man who gives him his dinner, 
and speaking thus— ^ 

I'd better be a parasite of Pegasus, 
Or the Boreadae, or whoever else 
Is faster still, than thus to Demeas 
Eteobutades, the son of Laches, 
For he is not content to walk, but flies. 

And a little afterwards he says — 

A. Oh Stratius, dost thou love mel 

B. Aye, I do 

More than my father, for he does not feed me ; 

But you do give the best of dinners daily. 
A. And do you pray the gods that I may live 1 
jB. No doubt I do; for how should I myself 

Live if misfortune happen'd unto you 1 

And Axionicus the comic poet, in bis Etrurian, mentions 
Gryllion the parasite in these words — 

They cannot now make the excuse of wine. 
As Gryllion was always used to do. 

And Aristodemus, in the second book of his Memoranda Oj 
Laughable Things, gives the following list of parasites — 
Sostratus the parasite of Antiochus the king, Evagoras the 
Hunchback, parasite of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Phprmio 
parasite of Seleucus. And Lynceus the Samian, in his Apoph- 
thegms, says — "Silanus the Athenian, when Gryllion the para- 
site of Menander the satrap was passing by in a superb robe, 
and accompanied by a great number of attendants, being asked 
who he was, said, " He is a jaw worthy of Menander." But 
Chaerephon the parasite, coming once to a wedding feast 
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^thout being invited, and sitting down the last of all, t(^hen 
^® gynseconomi had counted those who were invited, and 
desired him to depart as having made the number of guests 
to exceed the legitimate number of thirty, said, ' Count us 
ovei- again, and begin with me.' " 

4:6. And that it was a custom for the ofl&cers called gynae- 
c^Homi^ to superintend the banquets, and to examine into the 
"^^Xnber of those who had been invited, and see whether it 
^'^aja m accordance with the law, we may learn from Timocles 
^ his Litigious Man, where he says- 

Open the doors at once, that we may be 
More in the light against the gynaeconomus 
Shall enter and hegin to count the guests. 
As he is bound to do by this new law, 
A marvellous statute. It were better far 
That he should ask who are without a dinner. 

-^tid Menander says in his Cecryphalus — 

Knowing that by some new law lately pass'd. 
The cooks who minister at marriage feasts 
Have given in their names and are enroU'd 
In the books of the gynseconomi. 
So that they may the number learn of those 
Who are invited, lest a man should feast 
More than the legal number. 

And Philochorus, in the seventh book of his history of the 
Affairs of Attica, says — ^The gynaeconomi used, in conjunction 
with the judges of the Areopagus, to examine the parties in 
private houses, and at marriage feasts, and at all other fes- 
tivals and sacrifices. 

47. And Lynceus records the following sayings of Cory- 
dus: — "Once when a courtesan whose name was Gnome 
was supping with Corydus, the wine ran short, on which he 
desired every one to contribute two obols; and said that 
Gnome should contribute whatever the people thought fit. 
And once when Polyctor the harp-player was eating lentil 
porridge, and had got a stone between his teeth, *0 you 
unhappy mani' said Corydus, 'even a lentil strikes you.*" 

^ We know little more of the gynseconomi, or yvvaucSKwr/Jtot as they 
were also called, than what is derived from this passage. It appears 
probable that they existed from the time of Solon ; though the duties here 
attributed to them may not have formed a part of their original business. 
Vide Smith, Diet. Ant. in voc, 
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And perhaps he is the same person whom Machon mentions; 
for he says — 

It seems that once a wretched harp-plajer. 

Being about to build himself a house, 

Begg'd of a friend to lend him a few stones ; 

And many more will I repay, he said, 

When I've displayed my art to all the people. 

And once, when somebody said to Corydns that he some- 
times kissed the neck, and the breasts, and even the navel 
{6fi<f>aXo<s) of his wife, "That is very wrong," said he; "for 
even Hercules went from Omphale to Hebe.** And whea 
Phyromachns dipped a piece of bread into some lentil por- 
ridge, and upset the dish, he said that it was right that he 
should be fined, because he did not know how to eat pro- 
perly, though he professed to. And once, at Ptolemy's table, 
when a ragout was carried round to the guests, but was 
finished before it came to him — "0 Ptolemy," said he, "am 
I drunk, or am I right in thinking that these dishes are car- 
ried round]" And when Chserephon the parasite said that 
he was unable to stand much wine, he rejoined, "No, nor 
stand what is put into the wine either." And once, when at 
some entertainment Cheerephon rose up from supper quite 
naked — " Cha3rephon," said he, " you are just like a bottle, 
so that we can see how nearly full you are." And when 
Demosthenes received that goblet from Harpalus — "This 
man,"'.said he, " who calls other men hard drinkers, has him-» 
self swallowed a large cup.** And, as he was in the habit of 
bringing dirty loaves to supper, once, when somebody else 
brought some which were blacker still, he. said, " that he had 
not brought loaves, but the shades of loaves." 

48. And Philoxenus the parasite, who was sumained 
Ptemocopis, once was dining with Python, and olives (eXoat} 
were put on the table, and after a little while a dish of fish 
was brought; and he, striking the dish> said — 

And once, at supper, when the man who had jnvited him had 
set logives of black bread before him, he said,' "Do not give 
me too many, lest you should darken the room.'* And l^u- 
simachus said of a certain parasite who was maintained by 
an old woman, " That the man who lived with the old womaa 
fared in exactly the contraiy manner to the old wotnau her-' 
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self; for that he was always large." And he is the man Of 

whom Machon writes in this manner : — 

They say that Moschion the water drinker 
Once, when he was with friends in the Lyceum, 
Seeing a parasite who was used to live 
Upon a rich old woman, mid to him^ 
" My friend, your fate is truly marvellous ; 
For your old dame does give you a big belly." 

And the same man, hearing of a parasite who was maintained 

by an old woman, and who lived in habits of daily intimacy 

with her, said — 

^Nothing is strange henceforth, she brings forth nothing. 

But the man daily doth become big-bellied. 

And Ptolemy, the son of Agesarchus, a native of' Megalopolis, 
in the second book of his history of Philopator, says that 
men to dine with the king were collected from every city,. 
and that they were called jesters. 

49. And Posidonius of Apamea, in the twenty-third book 
of his histories, says, /^ The Celtae, even when they make war, 
take about with them companions to dine with them, whom 
they call parasites. And these men celebrate their praises 
before large companies assembled together, and also to pri- 
vate individuals who are willing to listen to them : they have 
also a description of people called Bards, who make them 
music; and these are poets, who recite their praises with 
songs. And in his thirty-fourth book, the same writer speaks 
of a man whose name was ApoUonius, as having been the 
parasite of Antiochus surnamed Grypus, king of Syria. And 
Aristodemus relates that Bithys, the parasite of king Lysi- 
machus, once, when Lysimachus threw a wooden figm*e of a 
scorpion on his cloak, leaped up in a great fright ; but pre- 
sently, when he perceived the truth, he said, "I, too, will 
frighten you, king! — give me a talent." For Lysimachus 
was very stingy. And Agatharchides the Cnidian, in the- 
twenty-second book of his history of Europe, says that An- 
themocritus the pancratiast was the parasite of Anstomachus, 
the tyrant of the Argives. 

50. And Timocles has spoken in general terms of parasites 

in his Boxer, when he calls them cTrto-moi, in these words — 

You will find here some of the parasites (hna-iTioi) 
Who eat at other men's tables till they burst, 
That you might say they give themselves to athletes 
To act as quintain sacks. 

0C2 
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And Pherecrates, in his Old Women, says — 

A. But you, my friend Smicythion, will not 

Get your food {^uriri^ofuu) quicker. 

B. Who, I pray, is this ] 
A, I bring this greedy stranger everywhere. 

As if he were my hired slave or soldier. 

For those men are properly called kiriairvoi who do any service 
for their keep. Platx) says, in the fourth book of his treatise 
on Politics, " And the cTrurtriot do these things, who do not, as 
others do, receive any wages in addition to' their food." And 
Aristophanes says, in his Storks — 

For if you prosecute one wicked man, 
Twelve iiruririoi will come' against you, 
And BO defeat you by their evidence. 

And Eubulus says, in his Daedalus — 

He wishes to remain an ivurinos 

Among them, and will never ask for wages. 

51» And Diphilus, in his Synoris (and Synoris is the name 
of a courtesan), mentioning Euripides (and Euripides is the 
name given to a particular throw on the dice), and punning 
on the name of the poet, says this at the same time about 
parasites : — 

A* You have escaped well from such a throw. 
S. You are right witty. 

A, Well, lay down your drachma. 
S, That has been done : how shall I throw Euripides 1 
A, Euripides will never save a woman. 

See you not how he hates them in his tragedies 1 

But he has always fancied parasites. 

And thus he speaks, you'll easily find the place : 

" For every rich man who does not feed 

At least three men who give no contribution, 

Exile deserves and everlasting ruin." 
S, Where is that passage 1 

A, What is that to you ? 

'Tis not the play, but the intent that signifies. 

And in the amended edition of the same play, speaking of a 
parasite in a passion, he says — 

Is then the parasite angry 1 is he furious 1 
Kot he ; he only smears with gall the table. 
And weans himself like any child from milk. 

And immediately afterwards he adds-^ 

A. Then you may eat, parasite. 

B, Just see 
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How he disparages that useful skill. 
A, Well, know you not that all men rank a parasite 
Below a harp-player? 

And in the play, which is entitled The Parasite, he says— 
A surly man should never he a parasite. 

52. And Menander, in his Passion, speaking of a friend 

who had refused an invitation to a marriage feast, says — ' 

This is to be a real friend ; not one 
Who asks, What time is dinner ? as the rest do. 
And, Why should we not all at once sit down? 
And fishes for another invitation 
To-morrow and next day, and then &gB.m 
Asks if there 's not a funeral feast to follow. 

And Alexis in his Orestes, Nicostratxis in his Plutus, Me- 
nander in his Drunkenness, and in his Lawgiver, speak in 
the same way; and Philonides, in his Buskins, says — 

I being abstinent cannot endure 
Such things as these. 

But there are many other kindred nouns to the noun irapd- 
crtTos : there is cTrtWo?, which has already been mentioned ; 
and oMco<rtT09, and airoKovposy and avroa-iTos j and besides 
these, there is kokoo-ito^ and oXtyoo-tro? : and Anaxandrides 
uses the word owcoo-ito? in his Huntsmen — 

A son who feeds at home {olKotriros) is a great comfort. 
And a man is called owcoo-tTos who serves the city, not for 
hire, but gratis, Antiphanes, in his Scythian, says — 

The oIkSctitos quickly doth become 
A regular attendant at th* assepibly. 

And Menander says, in his Ring — 

We found a bridegroom willing to keep house {olK6<rtro5) 
At his own charges, for no dowry seeking. 

And in his Harp-player he says — 

You do not get your hearers there for nothing (olKofflrovs). 

Crates uses the word iirixriTKys in his Deeds of Daring, 

saying- 
He feeds his messmate {hruririov) while he shivers thus 
In Megabyzus' house, and he will have 
Food for his wages. 

And he also uses the word in a peculiar sense in his Women 

dining together, where he says — 

It is a well-bred custom not to assemble 

A crowd of women, nor to feast a multitude ; 

But to make a domestic {oiKwrirovs) wedding feast. 
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And the word o-itokov/oos is used by Alexis, in his Woman 
sitting up all Night or the Weavers — 

You will be but a walking bread-devourer {riToKovpos) 
And Menander calls a man who is useless, and who lives to no 
purpos3, criTOKov/oos, in his Thrasyleon, saying — 

A lazy ever-procrastinatiiig fellow, 
A iriivKovpos, miserable, useless. 
Owning himself a burden on the earth. 

And in his Venal People he says — 

Wretch, you were standing at the door the while. 
Having laid down your burden ; while, for us. 
We took the wretched ffironovpos in. 

And Crobylus used the word auToo-tros (bringing one's own 

provisions), in The Man hanged — 

A parasite avrocriTos, feeding himself, 

You do contribute much to aid your master. 

And Eubulus has the word kokoo-itos (eating badly, having no 
appetite), in his Ganymede — 

Sleep nourishes him since he 's no appetite (KcucScriros). 

And the word oAxyoo-tros (a sparing eater) occurs in Phryni- 
chus, in his The solitary Man — 

What does that sparing eater (o\iy6(riTos) Hercules there? 

And Pherecrates, or Strattis, in his Good Men — 

How sparingly.you eat, who in one day 
Swallow the food of an entire trireme. 

53. When Plutarch had said all this about parasites, Be- 

mocritus, taking up the discourse, said, And I myself, 'like 

wood well-glued to wood,' ds the Theban poet has it, wiU say 

a word about flatterers. 

For of all men the flatterer fares best, 

as the excellent Menander says. And there is no great dif- 
ference between calling a man a flatterer and a parasite. 
Accordingly, Lynceus the Samian, in his Commentaries, 
gives the name of parasite to Cleisophus, the man who is uni^ 
versally described as the flatterer of Philip, the king of the 
Macedonians (but he was an Athenian by birth, as Satyrus 
the Peripatetic affirms, in his Life of Philip). And Lynceus 
says — "Cleisophus, the parasite of Philip, when Philip rebuked 
him for being continually asking for something, replied, 'I 
am very forgetful.' Afterwards, when Philip had given him 
a wounded horse, he sold him ; and when, after a time, the king 
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asked him what had become of him, he answered, 'Hg was sold 
by that wound of his.' And when Philip laughed at him, and 
took it good-humouredly, he said, *Is it not then worth my 
while to keep you V " And Hegesander the Delphian, in his 
Commentaries, makes this mention of Cleisophus : — " When 
Philip the king said that writings had been brought to him 
from Cotys, kmg of Thrace, Cleisophus, who was present, said, 
' It is well^ by the gods.' And when Philip said, ' But what 
do you know of the subjects mentioned in these writings V he 
said, *By the great Jupiter, you have reproved me with 
admirable judgment'" 

54:,. But Satyrus, in his Life of Philip, says, "When Philip 
lost his eye, Cleisophus came forth with him, with bandages 
on the same eye as the king ; and again, when his leg was 
hurt, he came out limping, along with the king. And if 
ever Philip ate any har^ or sour food, he would contract his 
features, as if he, too, had the same taste in his mouth. But 
in the coimtry of the Arabs they used to do these things, not 
out of flattery, but in obedience to some law ; so that when- 
ever the king had anything the matter with any one of his 
limbs, the courtiers pretended to be suffering the same incon- 
venience : for they think it ridiculous to be willing to be 
buried with him when he dies, but not to pay him the com- 
pliment of appearing to be subject to the same sufferings as 
he is while alive, if he sustains any injury.". But Nicolaus of 
Damascus, — and he was one of the Peripatetic school, — in 
his very voluminous history (for it consisted of a hundred 
and forty-four books), in the hundred and eleventh book 
says, that Adiatomus the king of the Sotiani (and that is a 
Celtic tribe) had six -hundred picked men about him, who 
were called by the Gauls, in their national language, Siloduri — 
which word means in Greek, Bound under a vow, " And the 
king has them as companions, to live with him and to die 
with him.; as that is the vow which they ail take. In return 
for which, they also share his power, and wear the same dress, 
and eat the same food ; and they die when he dies, as a 
matter of absolute necessity, if the king dies of any disease ; 
or if he dies in war, or in any other manner. And no one 
<3an even say that any of them has shown any fear of death, 
or has in the least sought to evade it w^hen the king is dead." 

55, But Theopompus says, in the forty-fourth book of his 
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Histories, that Philip appointed Thirasydseus the Thessalian 
tyrant over all those of his nation, though a man who had 
but little intellect, but who was an egregious flatterer. But 
Arcadion the Achoean was not a flatterer, who is mentioned by 
the same Theppompus, and also by Duris in the fifth book of 
his History of Macedonian Aflairs. Now this Arcadion hated 
Philip, and on account of this hatred voluntarily banished 
himself from his country. And he was a man of the most 
admirable natural abilities, and numbers of clever sayings of 
his are related. It happened then once, when Philip was 
sojourning at Delphi, that Arcadion also was there; and the 
Macedonian beheld him and called him to him, and said, 
How much further, Arcadion, do you mean to go by way 
of banishment 1 And he replied — 

Until I meet with men who know not Philip. 

But Phylarchus, in the twenty-first book of his History, says 
that Philip laughed at this, and invited Arcadion to supper, 
and that in that way he got rid of his enmity. But of Nice- 
sias the flatterer of Alexander, Hegesander gives the following 
account : — " When Alexander complained of being bitten by the 
flies and was eagerly brushing them off", a man of the name of 
Nicesias, one of his flatterers who happened to be present, said, 
— Beyond all doubt those flies will be fiEir superior to all other 
flies, now that they have tasted your blood." And the same man 
says that Cheirisophus also, the flatterer of Dionysius, when 
he saw Dionysius laughing with some of his acquaintances, 
(but he was some way off" himself, so that he could not hear 
what they were laughing at,) laughed also. And when Diony- 
sius asked him on what account he, who could not possibly 
hear what was said, laughed, said — I feel that confidence in 
you that I am quite sure that what has been said is worth 
laughing at. 

56. His son also, the second Dionysius, had numerous flat- 
terers, who were called by the common pebple Dionysiocolaces. 
And they, because Dionysius himself was not very sharp 
sighted, used to pretend while at supper not to be able to see 
very far, but they would touch whatever was near them as if 
they could not see it, until Dionysius himself guided their 
hands to the dishes. And when Dionysius spat, they would 
often put out their own faces for him to spit upon : and then 
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licking off the spittle and even his vomit, they declared that 
it was sweeter thaa honey. And Timseua, iu the tweuty- 
seoond book of his Histories, says that Democlea the flatterer 
of the younger Dionysius, as it weis customary in Sicily to 
moke n sacrifice from house to house in honour of the nymphs, 
Hiid for men to spend the night arouud their statues when 
quite druuk, and to dance around the goddesses — Democlea 
neglecting the nymphs, and saying that there was no use in 
attending to lifeless deities, went and danced before Diony- 
fdus. And at a subsequent time being once sent on an embassy 
with some colleagues to Dion, when they were all proceeding 
in a trireme, he being accused by the rest of behaving in a 
Eeditioua manner in respect of this journey, and of having 
iiyured the general interests of Dionysius, when Dionysius 
was very indignant, he said that differences had aiifien between 
himself and his colleagues, because after supper they took a 
ptean of Phrynichiis or Stesichorus, and some of them took 
one of Pindar's and sang it ; but ho, with those who agreed 
with him, went entirely through the hymns which had been 
compoBed by Dionysius himself. And be undertook to bring 
forward undeniable proof of this nsKertion. For that his 
Bocusci-s were not acquainted with the modulation of those 
songs, but that he on the contrary was ready to sing them all 
through one after the other. And so, when Dionysius was 
jKicified, Democles continued, and said, " But you would do 
me a great favour, O Dionysius, if you were to order any one 
of those who knows it to teach me the pa^an which you oom- 
l>osed in honour of jEsculapius; for I hear that you have 
taken great pains with that." 

And once, when some friends were invited to supper by 
Dionysius, Dionysius coming into the raom, said, " 0, my 
friends, letters have been sent to us from the generals who 
have been despatched to Naples ;" and Democles interrupting 
him, said, " By the gods, they have done well, Dionysius." 
And he, looking upon him, said, " But how do you know 
whether what they have written is in accordance with my 
expectation or the contraryl" And Democles replied, "iiy 
the gods, you have properly rebuked mo, Dionysius." 
Timfeus also affirms that there was a man named Satyrus, who 
was a flatterer of both the Dionysii. 

57. And Hegesander relates that Hioro the tyrant was 
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also rather weak in his eyes ; and that his friends who supped 
with him made mistakes in the dishes on purpose, in order to 
let him set them right, and to give him an opportunity of 
appearing dearer-sighted than the rest. And Hegesander says 
that Euclides, who was sumamed Seutlus, (and he too was a 
parasite,) once when a great quantity of sow-thistles (o-oyKos) 
was set before him at a banquet, said, ^^ Capaneus, wiio is in- 
troduced by Euripides in his Suppliant Women, was a very 
witty man — 

Detesting tabies where there was too much pride ($yKos). 

But those who were the leaders of the people at Athens, 
says he, in the Chremonidean war, flattered the Athenians, 
and said, "that everything else was common to all the Greeks; 
but that the Athenians were the only men who knew the 
road which leads to heaven." And Satyrus, in his Lives, 
says that Anaxarchus, the Eudsemonical philosopher, was one 
of the flatterers of Alexander; and that he once, when on a 
journey in company with the king, when a violent and 
terrible thunderstorm took place, so as to frighten everybody, 
said — " Was it you, Alexander, son of Jupiter, who caused 
this?" And that he laughed and said — "Not I; for I do 
not wish to be formidable, as you make me out; you also 
desire me to have brought to me at supper the heads of 
satraps and kings." And Aristobulus of Cassandria says that 
Bioxippus the Athenian, a pancratiast, once when Alexander 
was wounded and when the blood flowed, said — 

'Tis ichor, such as flows from the blessed gods. 

58. And Epicrates the Athenian, having gone on an em- 
bassy to the king, according to the statement of Hegesander, 
and having received many presents from him, was not 
ashamed to flatter the king openly and boldly, so as even to 
say that the best way was not to choose nine a»chons every 
year, but nine ambassadors to the king. But I wonder at the 
Athenians, how they allowed him to make such a speech 
without bringing him to trial, and yet fined Demades ten 
talents, because he thought Alexander a god; and they put 
Evagoras to death, because when he went as ambassador to 
the king he adored him. And Timon the Phliasian, in the 
third book of his Silli, says that Ariston the Chian, an 
acquaintance and pupil of Zeno the Citiean, Was a flatterer 
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of PersBBtis the philosopher, because h^ was a companion of 
Antigonus the king. But Phylarchus, in the sixth book of 
his Histories, says that Nicesias the flatterer of Alexander, 
when he saw the king in convulsions from some medicine 
which he had taken, said — " king, what must we do, when 
even you gods suffer in this manner?" and that Alexander, 
scarcely looking up, said — "What sort of gods? I am afraid 
rather we are hated by the gods." And in his twenty-eighth 
book the same Phylarchus says that Apolloplmnes was a 
flatterer of Antigonus who was sumamod Epitropus, who 
took Lacedsemon, and who used to say that the fortune of 
Antigonus Alexandrized. . • 

59. But Euphantus, in the fourth book of bis Histories, 
says that CaUicrates was a flatterer of Ptolemy, the third 
king of Egypt, who was so subtle a flatterer that he not 
only bore an image of Ulysses on his seal, but that he also 
gave his children the names of Telegonus and Anticlea. 
And Polybius, in the thirteenth book of his Histories, says 
that Heraclides the Tarentine was a flatterer of the Philip 
whose power was destroyed by the Romans j and that it was 
he who overturned his whole kingdom. And in his four- 
teenth book, he says that Philo was a flatterer of Agathocles 
the son of (Enanthe, and the companion of the king Ptolemy 
Philopator. And Baton of Sinope relates, in his book about 
the tyranny of Hieronymus, that Thraso, who was surnamed 
Carcharus, was the flatterer of Hieronymus the tyrant of 
Syracuse, saying that he every day used to drink a great 
quantity of immixed wine. But another flatterer, by name 
Osis, caused Thraso to be put to death by Hieronymus; and he 
persuaded Hieronymus himself to assume the diadem, and the 
purple and all the rest of the royal apparel, which Diony- 
sius the tyrant was accustomed to wear. And Agatharchides, 
in the thirtieth book of his Histories, says — " Hseresippus the 
Spartan was a man of no moderate iniquity, not even putting 
on any appearance of goodness ; but having very persuasive 
flattering language, and being a very clever man at paying 
court to the rich as long as their fortune lasted. Such also 
was HeracUdes the Maronite, the flatterer of Seuthes the king 
of the Thracians, who is mentioned by Xenophon in the 
seventh book of the Anabasis. 

60. But Theopompus, in the eighteenth book of his 
Histories, speaking of Nicostratus the Argive, and saying 
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how he flattered the Persian king, writes as follows — ^**But 
how can we think Nicostratus the Argive anything but a 
wicked man? who, when he was president of the city of 
Argos, and when he had received all the distinctions of 
family, and riches, and large estates from his ancestors, sur- 
passed all men in his flatteries and attentions to the king^ 
outrunning not only those who bore a part in that expedition, 
but even all who had lived before ; for in the first place, he 
was so anxious for honours from the barbarian, that, wishing 
to please him more and to be more trusted by him, he 
brought his son to the king, a thing which no one else wiU 
ever be. found to have done. And then, every day when he 
was about to go to supper he had a table set apart, to which 
he gave the name of the Table of the King's Deity, loading it 
with meat and all other requisites; hearing that those who 
live at the doors of the royal palace among the Persians do 
the same thing, and thinking that by this courtier-like atten- 
tion he should get more from the king. For he was exceed- 
ingly covetous, and not scrupulous as to the means he 
employed for getting money, so that indeed no one was ever 
less so. And Lysimachus was a flatterer and the tutor of 
Attains the king, a man whom Callimachus sets down as a 
Theodorean, but Hermippus sets him down in the list of the 
disciples of Theophrastus. And this man wrote books also 
about the education of Attalus, full of every kind of adula- 
tion imaginable. But Polybius, in the eighth book of his 
Histories, says, " Cavarus the Gaul, who was in other respects 
a good man, was depraved by Sostratus the flatterer, who was 
a Chalcedonian by birth." 

61. Nicolaus, in the hundred and fourteenth book of his 
Histories, says that Andromachus of Carrhae was a flatterer of 
Licinius Crassus, who commanded the expedition against the 
Parthians ; and that Crassus communicated all )iis designs to 
him, and was, in consequence, betrayed to the Parthians by 
him, and so destroyed. But Andromachus was not allowed 
by the deity to escape unpunished. For having obtained, as 
the reward of his conduct, the sovereignty over his native 
place Carrhee, he behaved with such cruelty and violence that 
he was burnt with his whole family by the Carrhans. And 
Posidonius the Apamean, who was afterwards sumamed 
Rhodius, in the fourth book of his Histories, says that 
Hierax of Antioch, who used formerly to accompany the 
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sitigera called Lysiodi on the flute, afterwards became a ter- 
rible flatterer of Ptolemy, seventli king of Egypt of that 
ciuae, nbo was also tntmanicd Euergetes; imd tliat he had 
the very greatest influence over him, aa elao he hivd with 
Ptolemy Phiiometor, though he waa afterwards put to death 
by him. And Nicoiaus the Peripatetic atatea that Sosipater 
WAS a flatterer of MithridateG, a man who was by trade a 
conjurer. And Theopompus, in the ninth book of his History 
of Grecian Af&irs, says that Athenseua the Eretrian was a 
flatterer and servant of Sisyphus the tyraot of I'harsalus. 

62, The whole populace of the Atbenians, too, was very 
notorious for the height to which it pushed its flatteryj ac- 
cordingly, Demochares the cousin of Demosthenes the orator, 
in the tweuttetli book of his Histories, speaking of the 
flattery practised by the Athenians towards Demetrius Polior- 
cetea, and saying that he himself did not at all like it, writes 
ns follows — " And some of these things annoyed him greatly, 
«s they well might And, indeed, other parts of their conduct 
were utterly mean and di^-acefuL They consecrated temples 
to Lecenii Yenua and Lamia Venus, and they erected altars and 
shrines as if to heroes, and instituted libations in honour of 
BuriohuH, and Adeimantus, and Oxythemis, hia flatterers. And 
poems were sung in honour of all these people, so that even 
Demetrius himself was astonished at what they did, and said 
that m his time there was not one Athenian of a great or 
vigorous mind." The Thebans also flattered Demetrius, as 
Polemo relates in the ti'eatise on the Ornamented Portico at 
Sicyon; and they, too, erected a temple to Lamia Venus. 
But she was one of Demetriua'a mistresses, as also was 
Leano. So that why should we wonder at the Athenians, 
who stooped even to become flatterers of flatterers, singing 
pretUQs and hymns to Demetrius himself! 

Accordingly Demochares, in the twenty-first book of his 
Historiea, saja — "And the Athenians received Demetrius when 
he came from Leucadia and Corcyra to Athens, not only with 
frankincense, and crowns, and libations of wine, but they 
even went out to meet him with hymns, and choruses, and 
ithyphalli, and dancing and singing, and they stood in fi-ont of 
him in multitudes, dancing and singing, and saying that he 
was the only true god, and that all the rest of the gods were 
tither asleiq), or gone away to a distn^uce, or were no gods nt 
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ttlL And they called him the son of Neptune and Venu% 
for he was eminent for beauty, and afi&ble to all men with a 
natural courtesy and gentleness of manner. And they fell at 
his feet and addressed supplications and prayers to him." 

63. Demochares, then, has said all this about the adulatory 
spirit and conduct of the Athenians. And Duris the Samian, 
in the twenty-second book of his Histories, has given the 
very ithyphallic hymn which they addressed to him — 

Behold the greatest of the gods and dearest 

Are come to this city, 
For here Demeter^ and Demetrius are 

Present in season. 
She indeed comes to duly celebrate 

The sacred mysteries 
Of her most holy daughter — ^he is present 

Joyful and beautiful, 
As a god ought to be, with smiling face 

Showering his blessings round. 
How noble doth he look t his friends around, 

Himself the centre. 
His friends resem1)le the bright lesser stars, 

Himself is Phoebus. 
Hail, ever-mighty Neptune's mightier son ; 

Hail, son of Venus. 
Por other gods do at a distance keep, 

Or have no ears. 
Or no existence ; and they heed not us — 

But you are present, 
l^ot made of wood or stone, a genuine god. 

We pray to thee. 
First of all give us peace, dearest god — 

For you are lord of peace — 
And crush for us yourself, for youVo the power. 

This odious Sphinx ; 
Which now destroys not Thebes alone, but Greece — 

The whole of Greece — 
I mean th' ^tolian, who, like her of old, 

Sits on a rock, 
And tears and crushes all our wretched bodies. 

Nor can we him resist. 
For all th' ^tolians plunder all their neighbourB; 

And now they stretch afar 
Their lion hands ; but crush them, mighty lord. 

Or send some (Edipus 
Who shall this Sphinx hurl down from off his precipice. 

Or starve him justly, 

' DemQier, ^rifiirrrfPf or as it is written in the text AijuiiTpa, Ceres, th^ 
mother of Proserpine, ' 
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64. This is what was sung by the nation which once fought 
at Marathon^ and they sang it not only in public, but in 
their privat'O houses — men who had once put a man to 
death for offering adoration to the king of Persia, and who 
had slain cotmtless myriads of barbarians. Therefore, Alexis^ 
in his Apothecary or Cratevas, introduces a person pledging 
one of the guests in a cup of wine, and represents him as 
saying- 
Boy, give a larger cup, and pour therein 

Four cyathi of strong and friendly drink, 

In honour of all present. Then yon shall add 

Three more for love ; one for the victory, 

The glorious victory of King Antigonus, 

Another for the yoang Demetrius. 

» « * « 

And presently he adds — 

Bring a third cup in honour now of Venus, 
The lovely Venus. Hail, my Mends and guests ; 
I drink this cup to the success of all of you. 

65, Such were the Athenians at that time, after flattery^ 
that worst of wild beasts, had inspired their city with frenzy, 
that city which once the Pythia entitled the Hearth of Greece, 
and which Theopompus, who hated them, called the Pryta- 
neum of Greece; he who said in other places that Athena 
was full of drunken flatterers, and sailors, and pickpockets, 
and also of false witnesses, sycophants, and &.lse accusers. 
And it is my opinion that it was they who introduced all the 
flattery which we have been speaking of, like a storm, or 
other infliction, sent on men by the gods ; concerning which 
Diogenes said, very elegantly — "That it was much better to 
go €s KopoKas than c? KoAaKa?, who eat up all the good men 
while they are still alive ;" and, accordingly, Anaxilas says, in 
his Young Woman — 

The flatterers are worms which prey upon 

All who have money ; for they make an entrance 

Into the heart of a good guileless man. 

And take their seat there, and devour it, 

Till they have drain' d it like the husk of wheat, 

And leave the shell; and then attack some other. 

And Plato says, in his Phsedrus — " Nature has mingled some 
pleasure which is not entirely inelegant in its character of s^ 
flatterer, though he is an odious beast, and a great injury 
to a state." And Theophrastus, in bis treatise on Flattery, 
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says that Myrtis the priest, the Argive, taking by the ear 
Cleonymus (who was a dancer and also a flatterer, and who 
often used to come and sit by him and his fellow-judges, and 
who was anxious to be seen in company with those who were 
thought of consideration in the city), and dragging him out 
of' the assembly, said to him in the hearing of many |)eople, 
You shall not dance here, and you shall not hear us. And 
Biphilus, in his Marriage, says — 

A flatterer destroys 

By his pernicious speeches 
Both general and princo. 

Both private friends and states ; 
He pleases for a while. 

Bat causes lasting ruin. 
And now this evil habit 

Has spread among the people, 
Our courts are all diseased, 

And all is done by favour. 

So that the Thessalians did well who razed the city which 
was called Colaceia (Flattery), which the Melians used to 
inhabit, as Theopompus relates in the thirtieth book of his 
History. 

66, But Phylarchus says, that those Athenians who settled 
in Lemnos were great flatterers, mentioning them as such in 
the thirteenth book of his History. For that they, wishing 
to display their gratitude to the descendants of Seleucus and 
Antiochus, because Seleucus not only delivered them when 
they were severely oppressed by Lysimachus, but also restored 
both their cities to them, — they, I say, the Athenians in 
Lemnos, not only erected temples to Seleucus, but also to 
liis son Antiochus ; and they have given to the cup, which at 
their feasts is offered at the end of the banquet, the name of 
the cup of Seleucus the Saviour. 

Now some people, perverting the proper name, call this 
flattery apio-Ktuij complaisance; as Anaxandrides does iu his 
Samian, where he says — 

For flattery is now complaisance calVd. 

But those who devote themselves to flattery are not aware 
that that art is one which flourishes only a short time. 
Accordingly, Alexis says in his Liar — 

A flatterer^s life but a brief space endures. 
For no one likes a hoary parasite. 
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And Clearcliua the Solensian, iu the first hook of hia 
Amatory treatises, says — " No flatterer is coniitant in his 
fiiendship. For time destroys the ialsehood of hia pretences, 
and a lover is only a flatterer and a^ pretended friend on 
account of youth or beauty." One of the flatterers of Deme- 
tiius the king was Adoimantus of Lampsacus, who having 
built a temple in Thriso, and placed statues in it, called it the 
temple of Phila Venus, and called the place itself Philseum, 
from Phila the mother of Demetrius; as we are told by 
Dionysius the seu of Tryphon, iu the tenth book of his 
treatfee on Names. 

— 67. But Ciearchua the Solensiau, in his book which is in- 
scribed Geiglthius, tells us whence the origin of the name 
flatterer is derived ; and mentioning Gergichius himself, from 
whom the treatise has its name, he says that he was one of 
Alexander's flatterers; and he tells the story thus — "That flat- 
tery debases the characters of the flatterera, making them apt 
to despise whoever they associate with ; and a proof of this is, 
that they endure everything, well knowing what they dare do. 
And those who are flattered by them, being pufled up by their 
adulation, they make fooUsii and empty-headed, and cause 
them to believe that they, and everything belonging to them, 
are of a higher order than other people." And then pro- 
ceeding to mention a certain young man, a Paphian by birth, 
but a king by the caprice of fortune, he says— "This young 
man (and he does not mention his name) used out of his 
prepoateroos luxuiy to he on a conch with silver feet, with a 
smooth Sardian carpet spread under it of the most ex- 
penaive description. And over him was thrown a piece of 
porple cloth, edged with a scarlet fringe; and he had three 
pillows under his head made of the finest linen, and of purple 
colour, by which ho kept himself cool. And under his feet 
he had two pUlows of the kind called Dorian, of a bright 
crimson colour; and on all this he lay himself, clad in a 
white robe. 

68. " And all the monarchs who have at any time reigned 
in Cypnis have encouraged a race of nobly-bom flatterers as 
usefiil to them ; for they are a possession very appropriate to 
tyrants. And no one ever knows them (any more than they 
do the judges of the Areopagus), either how many they are, 
or who they are, escept that perhaps some of the most 
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eminent may bo known or suspected. And the flatterers at 
Salamis arc divided into two classes with reference to then: 
fEonilies ; and it is from the flatterers in Salamis that all the 
rest of the flatterers in the other parts of Cyprus are derived; 
and one of these two classes is called the Gergini, and the 
other the Promalanges. Of which, the Gergini mingle with the 
people in the city, and go about as eavesdroppers and efpies 
in the workshops and the market-places ; and whatever thej 
hear, they report every day to those who are called their 
Principals. But the I^omalanges, being a sort of saperic^ 
investigators, inquire more particularly into all that is re- 
ported by the Gergini which appears worthy of being investi- 
gated; and the way in which they condnct themselves to- 
wards every one is so artificial and gentle, that, as it seems to 
me, and as they themselves allege, the very seed of notable 
flatterers has been spread by them over all the places at a 
distance. Nor do they pride themselves slightly on their 
skill, because they are greatly honoured by &e kings ; but 
they say that one of the Gergini, being a descendant of those 
Trojans whom Teucer took as slaves, having selected them 
from the captives, and then brought and settled in Cyprus, 
going along^the sea- coast with a few companions, sailed to- 
wards iEolis, in order to seek out and re-establish the country 
of his ancestors ; and that he, taking some Mysians to him- 
self, inhabited a city near the Trojan Ida, which was formeriy 
called Gergina, from the name of the inhabitants, but is now 
called Gergitha. For some of the party being, as it seems, 
separated from this expedition, stopped in Cymcea, being by 
birth a Cretan race, and not from the Thessalian Tricca, as some 
have aflSirmed, — men whose ignorance I take to be beyond 
the skill of all the descendants of iEsculapius to cure. 

69. " There were also in this country, in the time of Glutus 
the Carian, women attaching themselves to the Queens, who 
were called flatterers; and a few of them who were left 
crossed the sea, and were sent for to the wives of Artabazus 
and Mentor, and instead of jcoXokiScs were called icXt/^toKtBes 
from this circumstance. By way of making themselves 
agreeable to those who had sent for them, they made a ladder 
(KXijiuiKta) of themselves, in such a manner that there was a way 
of ascending over their backs, and also a way of descending, 
for their mistresses when they drove out in chariots ; to such a 
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pitch of luinry, not to say of miserable heiplessnese, did they 
bring tiiose ailly women by their contrivance. Therefore, 
they themselves, when they were oompelled by fortune to 
quit thftt very luiurions way of living, lived with gi-eat hard- 
diip in their old age. And the others who had received these 
babiia from ns, when they were deprived of their authority 
came to Macedonia ; and the cnstoma which they taught to 
the wives and princesaea of the great men in that country by 
their association with them, it is not decent even to mention 
ftipther than this, that practising magic arts themselves, and 
being the objects of them when practised by others, tbey did 
not spare even the places of the greatest resort, but they became 
eomplete vagabonds, and the very scum of the Htreeta, polluted 
with all sorts of abominations. Such and so great are the eviJe 
■which seem to be engendered by flattery in the case of all 
people who admit from their own inclination and predisposi- 
tion to be flattered." 

70. And a little further Clearchua goes on as follows; — 
" But still a man may have a right to hnd fault with that 
young man for the way in which he used thcffie things, as 
I have said before. For hia slaves stood in short tunics 
a little behind the couch : and as there arc now three men 
OS whose account aU this discussion has been originated, and 
as all these men are men who have separate names among us, 
the one sat on the couch close to hia feet, letting the feet of 
the young man rest upon hia knees, and covering them with 
a thin doth ; and what he did further is plain enough, even 
if I do not mention it And this servant is called by the 
natives Parabyatus, because he works hia way into the com- 
pany of those men even who do not willingly receive him, by 
the very skilful character of his flatteries. The second was 
one sitting on a certain chair which was placed close to the 
couch ; and he, holding by the hand of the young man, as !ie 
let it almost drop, and clinging to it, kept on rubbing it, and 
tsiing each of hia fingers in turn he rubbed it and stretched 
it, BO that the man appeared to have said a verv witty thing 
who firat gave that officer the name of Sicya. The third, 
however, was the most noble of all, and was called Thecr {or 
lie wild beaat), who wiis indeed the principal person of the 
whole body, and who stood at hia master's hetid, aud shared 

1 iraia, s, encumber. 
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his linen pillows, lying upon them in a mbst friendly manner, 
And with his left hand he kept smoothing the hair of the 
young man, and with his right hand he kept moving up and 
down a Phocsean fan, so as to please him while waving it^ 
without force enough to brush anything away. On which 
account, it appears to me, that some high-bom god must have 
been angry with him and have sent a fly to attack the young 
man, a fly like that with whose audacity Homer says that 
Minerva inspired Menelaus, so vigorous and fearless was it in 
disposition. 

*' So when the yoimg man was stung, this man uttered such 
a loud scream in his behalf, and was so indignant, that on ac- 
count of his hatred to one fly he banished the whole tribe of 
flies from his house : from which it is quite plain that he 
appointed this servant for this especial purpose." 

71. But Leucon, the tyrant of Pontus, was a different kind 
of >man, who when he knew that many of his friends had been 
plundered by one of the flatterers whom he had about him, 
perceiving that the man was calumniating some one of his 
remaining friends, said, " I swear by the gods that I would 
kill you if a tyrannical government did not stand in need oi 
bad men." And Antiphanes the comic writer, in his Soldier^ 
gives a similar account of the luxury of the kings in Cyprus* 
And he represents one of them as asking a soldier these 
questions — 

A, Tell me now, you had lived some time in Cyprus? 
Say you not so ] 

JB, Yes, all the time of the wan 

A, In what part most especially? tell me that. 

B, In Paphos, wjiere you should have seen the luxury 
That did exist, or you could not believe it. 

A. What kind of luxury? 

B. The king was fann*d 
While at his supper by young turtle-doves 
And by nought else. 

A, How mean you? nevermind 
My own affairs, but let me ask you this. 

B. He was anointed with a luscious ointment 
Brought up from Syria, made of some rich fruit 
Which they do say doves love to feed upon. 
They were attracted by the scent and flew 
Around the royal temples ; and had dared 

To seat themselves upon the monarch's head. 
But that the boys who sat around with sticks 
Did keep them at a slight and easy distance. 
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And so tUej did not perch, but hovet'd round, 
StitliBr too far nor yet too naar, Btlll flultaring. 
So that they raised a gentle breeze to blow 
Not harahly on tho forehead of the king. 
73, The flatterer (koXoI) of that young man whom we have 
been speaking of must have been a 1x0X0x0x0X0$, {a soft flat- 
terer,) as Clearchus saya. For besides flattering aueh a man aa 
that, he invents a regular gait and dresa harmonizing witli 
that of those who receive the flattery, folding his arms and 
■wrapping himself np in a small cloak ; on which account some 
men. call him ParancouiateB, and some call him a Repository 
of Attitudes. For really a flatterer does seem to be tlie very 
same person with Proteua himself. Accordingly he changes 
into nearly every sort of person, not only in form, but aJao 
in his discourse, so very varied in voice he is. 

But Androcydes the physician said that flattery had its 
name (koXokeio) from becoming glued [diro rov irptxrKoXMirOai) 
to men's acquaintance. But it appears to me that they were 
named from their facility ; because a flatterer will undergo 
anything, like a person who stoops down to carry another on 
his back, by reason of his natural disposition, not being 
aunoyed at anything, however disgraceful it may be. 

And a man will not be much out who calls the life of 
that young Cyprian a wet one. And Alexis says tliat there 
were many tutors and teachera of that kind of life at Athens, 
speaking thus in his Pyraunua — 

I trish'd to try another etyle of life, 

Which all men are accusUim'd to c^ll weL 

So iralking three dayH in the Cemcnieus, 

1 found it may be thirty skilful teachers 

Of the aforesaid life, from one single school. 
And Crobylus says in his Female Deserter — 

The wetness of your life amazes mc. 

For men do call intemperance now wetness. 
73. And Antiphanes, in his Lemnian Women, lays it down 
that flattery is a kind of art, where he says — 

li there, or cod there be an art more plea.'<ing. 

Or any source of gain more sure and gainful 

Than well-judged flattery) Why dncs the painter 

Take bo much pains and get so out of temper! 

Why does the ntrmer undergo such dales} 

Indeed all men are full of care and trouble. 

But life for us is full of fun and laughter. 
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For where tbe greatest bufiiness is amnsement, 
To laugh and joke and drink fall cups of wine, 
Is not that pleasant 1 How can one deny 1 
'Tis the next thing to being rich oneself. 

' But Menander, iu his play called the Flatterer, has giten 
us the character of one as carefully and ^ithfiilly as it was 
possible to manage it : as also Diphilus bajs of a parasite in 
his Telesias. And Alexis, in his Liar, has introduced a flat- 
terer speaking in the following manner — 

By the Olympian Jove and by Minerva 
1 am a happy man. And not alone 
Ikcaose I m going to a wedding dinner. 
Bat because f shall burst, an it please Qod, 
And would that I might meet with sach a death. 

And it seems to me, my friends, that that fine epicure would 

not have scrupled to quote from the Omphale of Ion the 

tragedian, and to say — 

For I mast speak of a yearly feast 
As if it came round every day. 

74. But Hippias the ErythraBan, in the second book of his 
Histories of his own Country, relating how the kingdom of 
Cnopus was subverted by the conduct of his flatterers, says 
this — " When Cnopus consulted the oracle about his safety^ 
the god, in his answer, enjoined him to sacrifice to the crafty 
Mercury. And when, after that, he went to Delphi, they who 
were anxious to put an end to his kingly power in order to 
establish an oligarchy instead of it, (and those who wished 
this were Ortyges, and Irus, and Echarus, who, because they 
were most conspicuous in paying court to the princes, were 
called adorers and flatterers,) they, I say, being on a voyage 
in company with Cnopus, when they were at a distance from 
land, bouud Cnopus and threw him into the sea ; and then 
they sailed to Chios, and getting a force from the tyrants 
there, Amphiclus and Polytechnus, they sailed by night to 
Erythrse, and just at the same time the corpse of Cnopus was 
washed up on the sea-shore at Erythrse, at a place which i» 
now called Leopodon. And while Cleonice, the wife of Cnopus, 
was busied about the offices due to the corpse, (and it was the 
time of the festival and assembly ii^stituted in honour of Diana 
Stophea,) on a sudden there is heard the noise of a trumpet ; 
and the city is taken by Ortyges and his troops, and many 
of the friends of Cnopus are put to death; and Cleonice, hear- 
ing what had happened, fled to Colophon. 
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75. " But Ortygca and hia componlona, establishing theni- 
aelvea as tyrants, and having posEtissed themBelvcB of the 
supreme power in Chios, destroyed all who opposed their pro- 
ceedings, and they subverted the laws, and themselves managed 
the whole of the afliiira of the state, admitting none of the 
popular party within the walls. And they estAblished a court 
of justice outside the walls, before the gates ; and there they 
tried all actions, sitting as judges, clothed in purple cloaks, 
and in tunics with piu^le borders, and they wore sandals with 
many slits in them during the hot weatiier ; but in winter 
they always walked about in women's shoes ; and they let 
-their hair grow, and took great care of it so as to have ringlets, 
dividing it on the top of their head with fillets of yellow and 
purple. And they wore ornaments of solid gold, like women, 
and they compelled some of the citizens to carry their litters, 
and some to act as lictors to them, and some to sweep the 
roads. And they sent fur the sons of some of the citizens to 
their parties when they supped together ; and some they 
ordered to bring their own wives and daughters within. And 
on those who disobeyed they inflicted the most extreme punish- 
ment. And if any one of their companions died, then 
collecting the citizens with their wives and children, they 
compelled them hy violence to utter lamentatioaa over the 
dead, and to beat their breasts, and to cry ont shrilly and 
loudly with their voices, a man with a scourge standing over 
them, who compelled thenx to do so — until Hippotes, the 
brother of Cnopus, coming to Erj^hno with an army at the 
time of a festival, the people of Erythree assisting him, 
set upon the tyrants, and having punished a great many of 
their companions, slew Ortyges in his flight, and id] who were 
with him, and treated their wives and ahildren with the veiy 
extremity of ill-usage, and delivered his country." 

76. Now from all this we may imderstand, ray iriends, of 
how many evils flattery is tho cause in human life. For 
Tbeopompus, in the nineteenth book of his history of the 
Transactions of PhiUp, says, "Ag&thocica was a slave, and one 
of the Fenestie in Thessaly, and .as he had great influence 
with Philip by reason of his flattery of him, and because he 
was constantly at his entertainments dancing and making him 
laugh, Philip seat him to destroy the Perrhmbi, and to govem 
ail that part of the country. And the Macedonian constantly 
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had this kind of people about him, with whom he associated 
the greater part of his time, because of their fondness for 
drinking and buflfoonery, and in their company he used to 
deliberate on the most important afi&irs.** And Hegesander 
the Delphian gives a similar account of him, and relates how 
he sent a large sum of money to the men who are assembled 
at Athens at the temple of Hercules in Diomea, and who say 
laughable things ; and he ordered some men to write down 
all that was said by them, and to send it to him. And Theo* 
pompus, in the twenty-sixth book of his History, says ''that 
Philip knowing that the Thessalians were an intemperate 
race, and very profligate in their way of living, prepared some 
entertainments for them, and endeavoured in every possible 
manner to make himself agreeable to them. For he danced 
and revelled, and practised ey&rj kind of intemperance and 
debauchery. And he was by nature a buflbou, and got 
drunk every day, and he delighted in those occupations which 
are consistent with such practices, and with those who are 
called witty men, who say and do things to provoke laughter. 
And he attached numbers of the Thessalians who were inti- 
mate with him to himself, still more by his entertainments 
than by his presents." And Dionysius the Sicilian used to do 
very nearly the same thing, as Eubulus the comic poet teUs 
us in his play entitled Dionysius; — 

But he is harsh and rigorous to the solemn, 
But most good-humouPd to all flatterers. 
And all who jest with freedom. For he thinks 
Those men alone are free, though slaves they be. 

77. And indeed Dionysius was not the only person who 
encouraged and received those who had squandered their 
estates on drunkenness and gambling and all such debauchery 
as that, for Philip also did the same. And Theopompus speaks 
of such of them in the forty-ninth book of his History, where 
he writes as follows : — "Philip kept at a distance all men 
who were well regulated in their conduct and who took care of 
their property ; but the extravagant and those who lived in 
gambling and drunkenness he praised and honoured. And 
therefore he not only took care that they should always have 
such amusements, but he encouraged them to devote them- 
selves to all sorts of injustice and debauchery besides. For 
what disgraceful or iniquitous practices were there to which 
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th^e men were straagera, or, what virtuous o 
habits were there which they did not shiinl Did they 
not at all times go about shaTea and carefully made smooth, 
though they were inen 1 And did not they endeavoui- to 
misuse one another though they had beards 1 And they need 
to go about attended by two or three lovere at a timo j and 
they expected no complaisance from others which they were 
not prepared to exhibit themselveB. On which account a 
man might very reasonably have thought them not traipot 
but haipox, and one might have called them ndt soldiers, but 
proatitKtea, For though they were opSpo^ovoi by profession, 
they were ovSpdiropvoi by practice. And in addition to all 
this, instead of loving sobriety, they loved drunkenness ; and 
instead of living respectably they sought every opportunity 
of robbing and mui-dering ; and as for speaking the truth, 
and adhering to their agreements, they thought that conduct 
quite inconsistent with their characters ; but to perjure 
tiiemaelves and cheat, they thought the most venerable beha- 
viour possible. And they disregarded what they had, but 
they longed for what they had not j and this too, though 
a great jart of Europe belonged to them. For I think that 
the companions of Philip, who did not at that time amount 
to a greater number than eight hundred, had possession so 
fiir as to enjoy the fruits of more land thnu any ten thousand 
Greeks, who had the most fertile and lai^e estates." And 
be makes a very similar statement about Dionysius, in bis I j 
twenty-first hook, when he says, " Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily encouraged above all others those who squandered 
their property in drunkenness and gambling and intemper- 
ance of that sort. For he wished every one to beconne ruined 
and ready for any iniquity, and all such people he treated 
with favour and distinction." 

78. And Demetrius Poliorcetes was a man very fond of 
mirth, us Pbylarchus relates in the tenth book of his History. 
But iu the fourteenth book he writes as follows ; — " Deme- 
trius used to allow men to flatter him at his banquets, and to 
pour libations in his honour, calling him Demetrius the 
only king, and Ptolemy only the prefect of tbe fleet, and 
Lyeimafihus only a steward, and Seieucus only a superin- 
tendent of elephants, and in tliis way he incurred no small 
amount of hatred." And Herodotus states that Amasia the 
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king of the Egyptians was always a man full of tricks, and 
one who was tis^ to turn his fellow feasters into ridicule ; 
and when he was a private man he says he was very fond of 
feasting and of jesting, and he was not at all a serious man. 
AndNicolaus, in the twenty-seventh book'of his History, says 
that Sylla the Roman general was so fond of mimics and 
buffoons, being a man very much addicted to amusement, 
that he gave such men several portions of the public land. 
And the satyric comedies which he wrote himself in his 
native language, show of how merry and jovial a temperament 
he was in this way. 

79. And Theophrastus, in his treatise on Comedy, tells us 
that the Tirynthians, being people addicted to amusement, 
and utterly useless for all serious business, betook themselves 
once to the oracle at Delphi in hopes to be relieved from 
some calamity or other. And that the God answered them, 
" That if they sacrificed a bull to Neptune and threw it into 
the sea without once laughing, the evil would cease." And 
they, fearing lest they should make a blunder in obeying 
the oracle, forbade any of the boys to be prese^t at the sam- 
fice ; however, one boy, hearing of what was going to be done, 
mingled with the crowd, and then when they hooted him and 
drove him away, " Why," said he, " are you afraid lest I 
should spoil your sacrifice V and when they laughed at this 
question of his, they perceived that the god meant to show 
them by a &.ct that an inveterate custom cannot be 
remedied. And Sosicrates, in the first book of his History of 
Crete, says that the Phaestians have a certain peculiarity, for 
that they seem to practise saying ridiculous things from their 
earliest childhood ; on which account it has often happened 
to them to say very reasonable and witty things because 
of their early habituation : and therefore all the . Cretans 
attribute to them preeminence in the accomplishment of 
raising a laugh. 

80. But after flattery, Anaxandrides the comic poet gives 
the next place to ostentation, in his Apothecary Prophet, 
speaking thus — 

Do you reproach me that I'm ostentatious'? 
Why should you do so ] for this quality 
Is far beyond all others, only flattery 
Excepted : that indeed is best of all. 
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And Antiphanes epeaia of what he calls a paomocoliis, a 
flatterer for morsels of bread, in hia Gerytades, when he says — 

You ore c^'d a iiliLsperer and psomocoUi. 
And Sannyrioa says — 

What ffiH become of jon, yon curaad paomoeolaces. 
And Philemon Bays in hia Woman made young again — 

TliD nma im psomocoUx. 
And Philippides saya in his Eenovation— 

Alnaje contending and i^iuiiaioftaiciita: 

But the word KoXaf especially applies to these parasitical flat- 
terers ; for KoXav means food, from, which come the words 
^ovKoXxK, and SuitkoXo?, which means difficult to be pleased 
and squeamish. And the word koiXIo. meims that part of the 
body which receives the food, that is to say, the stomach. 
Diphilns also uses the word i^ui/jokoAui^ in his Theseus, 
saying — 

Tlicj- call yon a runaway ij-iufimaiAa^ot, 
61. When Detnocritus hod made this speech, and bad 
asked for some drink in a narrow-necked Bahriaa, Ulpian 
aaid. And what is this sabriasl And just as Democritus 
was beginning to treat us all to a number of interminable 
stories, in came a troop of servants bringing in everything 
requisite for eating. Concerning whom Democritns, continu- 
ing his discourse, spoke as follows ; — I have always, my 
friends, marvelled at the race of slaves, considering how 
abstemious they are, though placed in the middle of such 
numbers of dainties; for they pass them by, not only out of 
fear, but also because they are taught to do so ; I do not 
mean being taught in the Slave-teacher of Pherecrates, but by 
early habituation ; and without its being necessary to utter 
any express prohibition respecting such matters to them, 
OS in the island of Cob, wben the citizens sacrifice to Juno. 
For Macareus says, in his third book of his treatise on Coan 
Affoirs, that, when the Coans sacrifice to Juno, no slave is 
allowed to enter tiie temple, nor does any slave taste any one 
of the things which are prepared for the sacrifice. And Anti- 
phanes, in his DyapratuB,' says — 

' The enact 
" hard to rcII," < 
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'Tis hard to see aroand one savoary cakes. 
And delicate birds half eaten ; yet the slaves 
Are not allow'd to eat the fragments even, 
As say the women. 

And Epicrates, in his Dyspratus, introduces a servant express- 
ing his indignation, and saying — 

What can be worse than, while the guests are drinking, 
To hear the constant cry of, Here, boy, here ! 
And this that one may bear a chamberpot 
To some vain beardless youth ; and see around 
Half eaten savoury cakes, and delicate birds, 
Whose very fragments are forbidden strictly 
To all the slaves — at least the women say so ; 
And him who drinks a cup men call a belly-god ; 
And if he tastes a mouthful of solid food 
They call him greedy glutton : 

from the comparison of which iambics, it is very^plain that 
Epicrates borrowed Antiphanes's lines, and transferred them 
to his own play. 

82. And Dieuchidas says, in his history of the Affairs of 
Megara — " Around the islands called Arsese (and they are be- 
tween Cnidos and Syme) a difference arose, after the death of 
Triopas, among those who had set out with him on his expe- 
dition, and some returned home, and others remained with 
Phorbas, and came to lalysus, and others proceeded with 
Periergus, and occupied the district of Cameris. And on 
this it is said that Periergus uttered curses againt Phorbas, 
and on this account the islands were called Arseae. But 
Phorbas haying met with shipwreck, he and Parthenia^ the 
sister of Phorbas and Periergus, swam ashore to lalysus, at the 
point called Schedia. And Thamneus met with ^em, as he 
happened to be hunting near Schedia, and took them to his 
own house, intending to receive them hospitably, and sent on 
a servant as a messenger to tell his wife to prepare everything 
necessary, as he was bringing home strangers. But when he 
came to his house and found nothing prepared, he himself 
put corn into a mill, and everything else that was requisite, 
and then ground it himself and feasted them. And Phorbas 
was so delighted with this hospitality, that when he was 
dying himself he charged his friends to take care that his 
funeral rites should be performed by free men. And so this 
custom continued to prevail in the sacrifice of Phorbas, for 

^ From iipa, a curse. 
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none but tree men miuiHtor at this sacrifice. And it is 
(iccounted profanation for any slave to approach it." 

83. And since among the different questions proposed by 
Ulpian, there is this tine about the slaves, let us now our- 
selves recapitulate a few things which we have to say on the 
subject,! remembering what we have in former times read 
about it For Phereorates, in his Boors, siiys — 

For no one then bad my Manes,' no. 
Nor home-barn slaves ; but tbe free women IhemselvcB 
Did work rit eTerythiug within the house. 
And so at mom they ground the cum for bread, 
Till Jill the Btieeti resouiided nith the millR. 
And Anaxandridcs, in his Anchisos, eaye — 

There ib not aayirhere, my friend, i state -^^^BI 

Of none bul aluvea ; but fortune re^nlates ^^^^^M 

And changca a.!, its vilL th' estates of men. ^^^^^| 

Many there are who are not free to day, ^^^^^ 

But will to-morrow free-men bo of Soiiium, 

And the day after public oraljira ; 

For 30 the deity guides each man's helm. 

84. And Poaidonina, the stoic philoaophcr, says in the 
eleventh book of his History, " That many men, who are 
uuable to govern themselves, by reason of the weakness of 
their intellect, give themselves up to the guidance of those 
who are wiser than themselves, in order that receiving from 
them care and advice, and assistance in necessary matters, 
they may in their turn requite them with such servic-es as 
they are able to render. And in this manner the M,irian- 
dyni become subject to the people of Heroclea, promising to 
Eict as their subjects for ever, if they would supply tbem with 
what they stood iu need of; having made on agreement 
beforehand, that none of them would sell anything out of 
the territory of Hcraclea, but that thoy would sell in that 
district alone. And perhaps it is on this account that 
Euphorion the epic poet called the Mariandyni Bringers of 
Gifts, saying — 

And they may well bo tall'd Bringers of QifU, 

Fearing the atem dominion of their kioga. 

And Callistratns the Aristophanean says that "they called 

the Mariandyni Siopmfiopai, by that appellation taking away 

whatever there is bitter in the name of servants, just as tho 

> A ilave's name. 
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Spartans did in respect of the Helots, the Thessalians in the 
case of the Penestse, and the Cretans with the Clarotse. But 
the Cretans call those servants who are in their houses Chry- 
soneti/ and those whose work lies in the fields Amphamiotas^ 
being natives of the country, but people who have been en- 
slaved by the chance of war ; but they also call the same 
people Clarotse^ because they have been distributed among 
their masters by lot. 

And Ephorus, in the third book of his Histories, " The Cre- 
tans caU their slaves Clarotse, because lots have been drawn for 
them j and these slaves have some regularly recurring festi- 
vals in Cydonia, during which no freemen enter the city, but 
the slaves are the masters of everything, and have the right 
even to'scourge the freemen." But Sosicrates, in the second 
book of his History of Cretan Affairs, says, " The Cretans call 
public servitude /xvoio, but the private slaves they call apha- 
miotae ; and the perioeci, or people who live in the adjacent 
districts, they call subjects. And Dosiadas gives a very 
similar account in the fourth book of his history of Cretan 
Affairs. 

85. But the Thessalians call those PenestdD who were not 
bom slaves, but who have been taken prisoners in war. And 
Theopompus the comic poet, misapplying the word, says — 
The wrinkled coonflellors of a Penestan Buuster. 

• 

And Philocrates, in the second book of his history of the 
Affairs of Thessaly, if at least the work attributed to him is 
genuine, says that the Penestse are also called Thessaloecetse, 
or servants of the Thessalians. And Archemachus, in the 
third book of his history of the Affairs of Euboea, says, " When 
the Boeotians had founded Amsea, those of them who did not 
return to Boeotia, but who took a fency to their new country, 
gave themselves up to the ThessaUans by agreement, to be 
their slaves ; on condition that they should not take them 
out of the country, nor put them to death, but that they 
should cultivate the country for them, and pay them a yearly 
revenue for it. These men, therefore, abiding by their agree- 
ment, and giving themselves up to the Thessalians, were 
called at that time Menestse ; but now they are called Penestae ; 

^ Chrysoneti means bought with gold, from xp^^^^t gold, and avkoyuau, 
to buy. ClarotcB means allotted, from KKripou, to cast lots. It is not 
known what the derivation, or meaning of Apkamiotce is. 



and many of them are rioher than their raastei-a And Euri- 
pides, in hia Phriiua, calls them Uitrije,' in these words — 

86. And Timteus of Tauromenium, in the ninth book of 
hia Histories, says, " It was not a national ciiatam among the 
Greeks in former times to be waited on by pm-chased slaves ;" 
attd he proceeds to say, " And altogether they accused Aris- 
totle of having departed from the Locrian customs; for they 
said that it was not customary among the Loorians, nor 
among the Phociana, toj use either maid-servants or house- 
servanta till very lately. But the wife of Philomelus, who 
took Delphi, wfis the first womao who had two maids to 
foUow her. And in a similar manner Mnason, the com- 
panion of Aristotle, was much reproached among the Pho- 
oians, for having purchased a thousand slaves ; for they said 
that he was depriving that number of citizens of their neces- 
sary subsistence i for that it was a custom in their houses 
for the younger men to minister to the elder." 

87. And Plato, in the sisth book of the Laws, says, — "The 
whole question about servants is full of difficulty; for of all 
the Greeks, the system of the Helots among the Lacedaa- 
moniana causes the greatest perplexity and dispute, some 
people afErmiug that it is a wise institution, and some cou- 
aidering it as of a very opposite charaeter. But the ^stem 
of slavery among the people of Henwlea would cause less dis- 
pute than the subject condition of the Mariandyni; and so too 
would the condition of the ThessahanPenestffl. And if we con- 
sider all these things, what ought we to do with respect to the 
acquisition of servants t For there is nothing sound in the 
fedings of slaves ; nor ought a prudent inau to trust them in 
anything of importance. And the wisest of all poets says — 

Jove fii'd it certain that whatever day 
Makea man a sslavc, takes half his worth away. 
And it has been frequently shown by facts, that a slave is an 
objectionable and perilous possession ; especially in the tire- 
queat revolts of the Messenians, and in the case of those 
cities which have many slaves, speaking different languages, 
in which many evils arise from that circumstance. And also 
we may come to the same conclusion from the exploits and 
Bufferings of all sorts of robbers, who infest the Italian coasts 
' From TucTfiiai, to serve. 
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as piratical vagabouds. And if any one considers all these cir- 
cumstances, he may well doubt what course ought to be pur- 
sued with respect to all these people. Two remedies now are 
left to us — either never to allow, for the future, any person's 
slaves to be one another's feUow-countrymen, and, as far as 
possible, to prevent their even speaking the same language : 
and he should also keep them well, not only for their sake, but 
still more for his own ; and he should behave towards them with 
as little insolence as possible. But it is right to chastise them 
with justice ; not admonishing them as if they were free 
men, so as to make them arrogant : and every word which 
we address to slaves ought to be, in some sort, a command. 
And a man ought never to play at all with his slaves, or jest 
with them, whether they be male or female. And as to the 
very fooUsh way in which many people treat their slaves, 
allowing them great indulgence and great licence, they only 
make everything more difficult for both parties : they make 
obedience harder for the one to practise, and authority harder 
for the others to exercise. 

88. Now of all the Greeks, I conceive that the Chians were 
the first people who used slaves purchased with money, as is 
related by Theopompus, in the seventeenth book of his His- 
tories ; where he says, — " The Chians were the first of the 
Greeks, after the Thessalians and Lacedsemonians, who used 

»ves. But they did not acquire them in thfe same manner 
those others did ; for the Lacedsemonians and the Thes- 
salians will be found«to have derived their slaves from Greek 
tribes, who formerly inhabited the country which they now 
possess : the one having Achaean slaves, but the Thessalians 
having Perrhsebian and Magnesian slaves ; and the one nation 
called their slaves Helots, and the others called them Penestse. 
But the Chians have barbarian slaves, and they have bought 
them at a price." Theopompus, then, has given this account 
But I think that, on this account, the Deity was angry with 
the Chians ; for at a subsequent period they were subdued 
by their daves. Accordingly, Nymphodorus the Syracusan, 
in his Voyage along the Coast of Asia, gives this account 
of them : — " The slaves of the Chians deserted them, and 
escaped to the mountains ; and then, collecting in great num- 
bers, ravaged the country-houses about; for the island is very 
rugged, and much overgrown with trees. But, a little before 



our time, tte Chiaus thumsclvea relate, that one of their ^ 
eiaTes deserted, aud took up his habitation iu the mouutaina; 
and, being a man of great courage and very proaperoua ia his 
warlike undertakings, he assuiaed the command of the run- 
away daveB, as a king would take the command of an army j 
and though the Chians often made espeditiunu against him, 
they were able to effect nothing. And when Drimacua (for 
that was the oame of this runaway slave) found that they were 
being destroyed, without being able to effect anything, ho 
addressed them in this language : ' Chians I you who are 
the masters, this treatment which you are now receiving from, 
your servants will never cease; for how should it ceaae, when 
it ifi God who causes it, in accordance with the prediction of 
the oracle 1 But if you will be guided by me, and if you will 
leave us in peace, then I will be the originator of much good 
fortune to you.' 

89. " Accordingly, the Chians, having entered into a ti'eaty 
with him, and having made a truce for & certain time, Dri- 
macua prepares measures and weights, and a private seal for 
MmBelf; and, throwing it to the Chians, he s^d, 'Whatever 
I take from any one of you, I shall take according to these 
measures and these weights ; and when I have taken enough, 
I will then leave the storehouses, having sealed them up with 
this seal And as to all the slaves who desei-t from yon, I 
win inquire what causa of complaint they have ; and if they 
seem to me to have been really subject to any incurable 
oppre^ion, which has been the reason of their running away, 
I will retW them with me; but if thoy have no sufficient or 
reasonable ground to allege, I will send them back to their 
masters.' Accordingly, the rest of the slaves, seeing that the 
Chians agreed to this state of things, very good-humouredly 
did not desert nearly so much for the future, fearing the 
judgment which Drimacus might pass upon them. And the 
runaways who were with him feared him a great deal more 
than they did their own masters, and did everything that he" 
required, obeying him ns their general; for he punished the 
ruiractory with great severity ; and he permitted no one to 
ravi^ the land, nor to commit any other crime of any soit, 
without his consent. And at the time of festivals, he went 
about, and took from the fields wine, and suoh animals for 
victims as were iu good condition, and whatever else the 
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masters were inclined or able to give him ; and. if he per^ 
ceived that any one was intriguing against him, or laying any 
plot to injure him or overthrow his power, he chastised him. 

90. " Then (for the city had made a proclamation^ that it 
would give a great reward to any one who took him prisoner, 
or who brought in his head,) this Drimacus, as he became 
older, calling one of his most intimate friends into a certain 
place, says to him, * You know that I have loved you above 
all men, and you are to me as my child and my son, and as 
everything else. I now have lived long enough, but you are 
young and just in the prime of life. What, then, are we to 
do ? You must show yourself a wise and brave man ; for, 
mnce the city of the Chians oflfers a great reward to any one 
who shall kill me, and also promises him his freedom, you 
must cut off my head, and carry it to Chios, and receive the 
money which they offer, and so be prosperous.' But, when 
the young man refused, he at last persuaded him to do so; 
and.. so he cut off his head, and took it to the Chians, and 
received from them the rewards which they had offered by 
proclamation : and, having buried the corpse of Drimacus, 
he departed to his own country. And the Chians, being again 
injured and plundered by their slaves, remembering tie mo- 
deration of him who was dead, erected a Heroum in their 
country, and called it the shrine of the Gentle Hero. And 
even now the runaway slaves bring to that shrine the first- 
fruits of all the plunder they get ; and they say that Drima- 
cus still appears to many of the Chians in their sleep, and 
informs them beforehand of the stratagems of their slaves 
who are plotting against them : and to whomsoever he ap- 
pears, they come to that place, and sacrifice to him, where 
this shrine is.** 

91. A^ymphodorus, then, has given this account; but in 
many copies of his history, I have found that Drimachus is 
not mentioned by name. But I do not imagine that any one 
of you is ignorant, either of what the prince of all historians, 
Herodotus, has related of the Chian Panionium, and of what 
he justly suffered who castrated free boys and sold them. 
But Nicolaus the Peripatetic, and Posidonius the Stoic, in 
their Histories, both state that the Chians were enslaved by 
Mithridates, the tyrant of Cappadocia ; and were given up by 
him, bound, to their own slaves, for the purpose of being 
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franaported into the land of the Colchiana, — no reaJly angry 
with them was the Deity, as being the first people who ujed. 
purchased Blaves, while moat other nations provided for them- 
selves by their own industry. And, perhaps, this is what the 
proverb origiimted in, " A Chian bought a master," which ja 
nsed by Eupolia, ia hia Frionda. 

92. But the AtiietiianB, having a prudent regard to the 
condition of their slaves, made a law that there should he n 
ypaify^ il/Spaas, even against men who ill treated their slaves. 
Accordingly, Hyperides, the orator, in his speech against 
MtiositheuB, on a charge of aUm, says, "ITiey made these 
laws not only ibr the protection of freemen, but they enacted 
also, that even if any one personally ill treated a slave, there 
abould be a power of preferring an indictment against him 
who had done so." And Lyoui^s made a similar statemeDt, 
ia his first speech against Lyoophron; and so did Demos- 
thenes, in his oration against Midias. And MfJacus, in his 
Annals of the Sipbnians, relates that some slaves of the 
Samians colonized Epheeua, being a thousand men in num- 
ber; who in tbe first instance revolted against their masters, 
and fled to the mountain which is in the island, and &om. 
thence did great injury to the Samians. But, in the sixth 
year after these occurrences, the Samians, by the advice of an 
oracle, made a treaty with the slaves, on certain agreements; 
and the slaves were allowed to depart uninjured from the 
island; and, sailing away, they occupied Ephesns, and the 
Ephesians are descended from these ancestore. 

93. But Chrysippua says that there is a difference between 
a SoGXm and an oiKenii; and he draws the distinction in the 
second book, of his treatise ou Similarity of Meaning, because 
he says that those who have been emancipated are still SoiiXoi, 
but that the term oucrn^ is confined to those who are not 
discharged from servitude; for the oEkftt^, says he, is a SoT' 
being actually at the time the property of a master. And all 
the following are called SovXm, as Clitarchus says, in 
treatise on Dialects : S^oi,' and ApaTmvTti,' and aKoXauOot,^ 

' 'Afii! coutr. from Aofoc, a, Eervaut, especially belonging to a temple. 
— L.4;S. 

' Bfpiiiiir, s. servant, in early Greek cEpcaiallj denotins free and 
henonrable Mrvicc.^L. ft Sl 

' 'AKiJAuHfoi, aa Bubst., a follower, atl^ndant, foutman.— Jj. & S. 
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and SioKovoi/ and vm^pcra^ and also TroAfioveg and Xarpci/i,^ 
Apd Amelias says, that the slaves who are employed about 
the fields are called Ipxirai. And Hermon, in his treatise on 
the Cretan Dialects, says that slaves of noble birth are called 
fiySrr€^. And Seleucus says, that both men and maid servants 
are called a^ot ; and that a female slave is often called diro^ 
ifipacni and Po\Iiq ] and that a slave who is the son of a slave 
is called o-ivSpcov; and that a/ji^t7roXos is a name properly 
belonging to a female slave who is about her mistress's person, 
and that a irponrdkos is one who walks before her mistress. 

But Proxenus, in the second book of his treatise on the 
Lacedsemonian Constitution, says that female servants are 
called among the Lacedaemonians, Chalcides. But Ion of 
Chios, in his Laertes, uses the word oUvrrj^ as synonymous 
with hcnjkK, and says — 

Alas, servant, go on wings and close 
The house lest any man should enter in. 

And AchfiBus, in his Omphale, speaking of the Satyr, says — 
How rich in slaves {€S^ov\os) and how well housed he was (ef/oticos) ; 
using, however, in my opinion, the words evSovXos and cuoticos 
in a peculiar sense, as meaning rather, good to his slaves and 
servants, taking cvoiko? from otKenys. And it is generally 
widerstood that an oucirrj^ is a servant whose business is con- 
fined to the house, and that it is possible he may be a firee- 
bom man. 

94. But the poets of the old comedy, speaking of the old- 
fashioned way of life, and asserting that in olden time there 
was no great use of slaves, speak in this way. Cratinus, in 
his Pluti, says — 

As for those men, those heroes old, 

Who lived in Saturn's time, 
When men did play at dice with loaves, 

And ^ginetan cakes 
Of barley well and brownly baked 

Were roll'd down before men 
Who did in the palaestra toil, 

Full of hard lumps of dough . . • • 

^ AtaKoyos, a servant, a waiting man. — L. & S. 

^ *Tirr7^tT77s, any doer of hard work, a labourer, a helper, assistant, 
underling. — L. & S. 

^ Adrpis, a workman for hire, a hired servant. — L. & S. J^.B. Liddell 
and Scott omit vdKfMfy altogether. 
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And Crates says, ia his Bensts — 

A , Then do one Bball possees or own 
One mile or fenmle eUre, 
nut. sball himEelf, tbougU ne'er so old. 
Labour for alt his needa. 
I S. Not io, for 1 will quickly make 

I These matters M eome righL 

I A. And what will your plans do for na ! 

L B. Why eyerjtiiingjou call for 

^^^^ Should of its own accord come fortli, 

^^^^L A» if now you should eay, 

^^^^B O table, lay youraelf for dinner, 

^^^^V And Kprcad a cloth upon you. 

^^^^K Tou kneuding-trough, prepare aomo dough; 

^^^^H Yon syathus, pour forth wine ; 

^^^^H Where is the cup 1 come hither, cup, 

^^^^H And cmpt and wash yourself. 

^^^^^ Come up, cake. You sir, you dish, 

^^^^H Here, bring me up some beetroot. 

^^^H Come hither, fish. " I can't, for I 

^^^^K Am raw on t' other side." 

^^^^B Well, turn round then and baete youCEclf 

^^^^ With oil and mellcd butter. 

I Andimmediatelyafterthistheniflnwho tftkeaup the opposite 
side of the ai^uraeat saja — 

But argue thus : I on the other hand 
Shall Erst of all brliig water for the hot hatha 
On columns raised as through the Pteonium' 
I Down to the aca, so that the stream shall flow 

Direut to every prirate porEOn's bath. 
I Then he shall speak and check the flowing water. 

I Then too an alabaster box of ointment 

Shall of its own accord approach the bather. 
And sponges saitable, and also slippen. 
95. And Teleclidea puts it better than the man whom I 
have jnat quoted, in his Amphictyons, where he says — 
I will tell you now tbo life 
Which 1 have prepared for men. 
1 First of all the lovely Peace 

I Everywhere was alwaya by, 

' Like spring water which ia poured 

I O'er the handa of feasted guests. 

I The earth produced no cause far fear, 

Ko pains and no diseases. 

' The Pffionium, if that ia the jiroper reading, appears to h«TO b 
a place in Athens where there were pillars on which, a ' ' 

supported. But there is a doulit atouli V\ie Teifiio^- 
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And ereryihing a man oonld want 

Came forth unask'd for to him. 
The streams all ran with ro^ wine. 

And barley-cakes did fight 
With wheaten loaves which first could reach 

A hungry man's open month. 
And each entreated to be eaten. 

If men loved dainty whiteness. 
Fish too came straight unto men's doors, 

And fried themselves all ready, 
Dish'd themselves up, and stood before 

The guests upon the tables. 
A stream of soup did flow along 

In front of all the couches, 
KoUing down lumps of smoking meat ; 

And rivulets of white sauce 
Brought to all such as chose to eat 

The sweetest forced-meat balls. 
So that there was no lack, but all 

Did eat whate'er they wanted. 
Dishes there were of boil'd meat too. 

And sausages likewise and pasties ; * 
And roasted thrushes and rissoles 

Flew down men's throats spontaneously. 
Then there were sounds of cheesecakes too 

Orush'd in men's hungry jaws : 
While the boys play'd with dainty bits 

Of tripe, and paunch, and liver. 
No wonder men did on such fare 

Oei stout and strong as giants. 

96. And in the name of Ceres, my companions, if these 
things went on in this way, I should like to know what need 
we should have of servants. But the ancients, accustoming us 
to provide for ourselves, instructed us by their actions while 
they feasted us in words. But I, in order to show you in 
what manner succeeding poets (since the most admirable 
Cratinus brandished the before-cited verses like a torch) 
imitated and amplified them, have quoted these plays in the 
order in which they were exhibited. And if I do not annoy 
you, (for as for the Cynics I do not care the least bit for them,) 
I will quote to you some sentences from the other poets, 
taking them also in regular order ; one of which is that 
strictest Atticist of all, namely, Pherecrates ; who in his 
Miners says — 

A. But all those things were heap'd in confusion 
By o'ergrown wealth, abounding altogether 
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INQUETS. 

In every kind of lusury. There were tirarB 
With tender pulse and hiactost sonp o'erflowing, 
Whicb Tan down brawling throngh the narrow diahea. 
Bearing tiie cnisM uid upooai awa; ia the flwd. 
Ihen there wore daint; closely kneaded onkea; 
Bo that the food, both Inscione and abundant, 
Descended to the gullets of the dead. 
There worB hlaek-puddinga and lai^ boiling slices 
Of well-mix'd aauaages, which hies'd within 
The Bmoking etroamtet In the stead of oysters. 
There too were catlots of broil'd Ijsh well scsjan'd 
With Since of every tlnd, and cook, and country. 
There were huge legs of pork, rooat tender nica^ 
Loading enormous platters ; and boil'd pettitoes 
Sending a savoury steam ; and paunch of oe ; 
And well-cured chine of porker, red with salt, 
A dainty dish, on fried meat balls upraised. 
There too were cakes of groats well steep'd in milk. 
Id large flat dishes, and rich plates of heesUngs. 

B. Alas, jou will destroy me. Why do yon 
Remain here longer, wben you thus may dive 
Just as you are bcDcath deep Tartarus } 

A, WLat will you say then when you hear the rest 1 
For roasted thrushes nicely bronn'd and hot 
Flew to the months o' the gueats, entreating them 
To deign to swallow them, besprinkled o'er 
With myrtle leaven and flowers of anemone, 
And plates of loveliest apples hung around 
Above our heads, hanging in air as it seem'd. 
And maidens in the moat tranepaienl robes. 
Just come to womanhood, and crowned with rosea, 
Did through a Btraioer pour red mantling cnpa 
Of fragrant wine for all who wlsh'd to drink. 
And whatsoe'er each guest did eat or drink 
Str^ght reappear'd in twofold quantity. 

97. And in his Peraians he saya — 
But what need, I pray you now. 

Have we of all you plouglimen. 
Or carters, mowers, reapers too. 

Or coopers, or brae*founders ) 
What need wa seed, or furrow's line ) 

For of tlieir own oeeord 
EiveiH do flow down every road 

(Thotgli half choked up with comfits) 
Of rich block soup, which rolla along 

Within its greasy fiood 
Achilles's fat barleyn^e, 

And streams ofaauca which flow 
Straight down from I'lutn'i'a onn springs, 

For all ihe guests to idUb. 
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Meantime Jove rains down fragrant wine. 

As if it werp a bath, 
And from the roof red strings of grapes 

Hang down, with well made cakes, 
Watered the while with smoking soup. 

And mix*d with savoury omelets. 
E*en all the trees npon the hills 

Will put forth leaves of paunches, 
Kids' paunches, and young cuttle-fish. 

And smoking roasted thrushes. 

98. And why need I quote in addition to this the passages 

from the Tagenistse of the incomparable Aristophanes 1 And 

as to the passage in the Achamenses, you are all of you full 

of it. And when I have just repeated the passage out of the 

Thurio-Persa? of Metagenes I will say no more, and discard 

all notice of the Sirens of Nicophon, in which we find the 

following lines — 

Let it now snow white cakes of pulse ; 
Let loaves arise like dew ; let it rain soup ; 
Let gravy roll down lumps of meat i' the roads, 
And cheese-cakes beg the wayfarer to eat them. 

But Metagenes says this — 

The river Crathis bears down unto us 

Huge barley-cakea, self-kneaded and self-baked. 

The other river, called the Sybaris, 

KoUs on large waves of meat and sausages. 

And boilbd rays all wriggling the same way. 

And all these lesser streamlets flow along 

With roasted cuttle-fish, and crabs, and lobsters ; 

And, on the other side, with rich black-puddings 

And forced-meat stuffings ; on the other side 

Are herbs and lettuces, and fried bits of pastry. 

Above, fish cut in slices and self-boil'd 

Hush to the mouth ; some fall before one's feet, 

And dainty cheese-cakes swim around us everywhere. 

And I know too that the Thurio-Persse and the play of 

Nicophon were never exhibited at all ; on which accoimt I 

mentioned them last. 

99. Democritus now having gone through this statement 
distinctly and intelligently, all the guests praised him; but 
Cynulcus said, — messmates, I was exceedingly hungry, and 
Democritus has given me no unpleasant feast ; carrying me 
across rivers of ambrosia and nectar. And I, having my mind 
watered by them, have now become still more exceedingly 
hungry, having hitherto swallowed nothing but words; so 
that now it is time to desist from this interminable discussion, 
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and, as the Pseauian orator says, to take some of these thin^ 
"which if they do not put strength into a man, at all events 
prevent his dying" — 

For in tm empty etomach there 's no raoin 

For lore of b^uteous objecte, Binue fair Venus 

Is always hostile to a hungrj man ; 
as Achrous saya in jEthon, a satyric drama. And it was 
borrowing from him that the wise Euripides wrote — 

Venus abides in fulnesa, and avoids 

The bnngry stomach. 
And tllpian, who waa always fond of coatradicting him, said 
in reply to this, — But still. 

The market is of herbs and loaves too full. 
But you, you dog, are always hungry, and do not allow ua to 
partake of, or I should rather say devour, good discusfiion ia 
sufficient plenty : for good and wise conversation ia the 
food of the mind. And then turning to the servaut he said, 
— LeucuB, if you have any remnants of bread, ^ve them to 
the dogs. And Cyaulcus rejoined, — If I had been invited 
here only to listen to discussions, I should have taken care 
to come when the forum was full;' for that is the time which 
one of the wise men mentioned to me as tlie hoizr for decla- 
mations, nod the common people on that account have called 

it ttktfiayopo, ; 

But if we are to baths !ind sup on norda, 

Then I ray share contributo as ft listener -, 
as Menander says; on which account I give you leave, you 
glutton, to eat your fill of this kind of food — 

But barley doaror is to iiungry men 

Tlian gold or Libyan ivory ; 
as Achnjus the Eretrian says in his Cyeuus. 

100. And when Cynulcus had said this, he waa on the 
point of rising up to depart ; but turning round and seeing a 
quantity of fish, and a large provision of all sorts of other 
eatables being brought in, boating the pillow with his hand, 
he shouted out, — 

Gird thyself up, poverty, and bear 

A little longer with tlieso foolish babbler?, 

For copious food and hunger eharp subdues thee. 

' la tho Greek, iynjiii; irAi]9tauin)i, which is a phrase also Commonly 
nftod in Ciroek for " the forenoon," whoa the market-place naa fuU, «s^ 
the orUiaary husine^s via going on. 
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But I now, by reason of my zieedy condition, 4a not 8|>eak 
dithyrambic poems, as Socrates says, but even epic poems 
too. For, reciting poems is very hungry work. For, accord • 
ing to Ameipsias, who said in his Sling, where he utters a 
prediction about you, O Laurentius, — 

There are none of the rich men 

In the least like tou, by Vulcan, 

Who eiyoy a dainty table. 

And who every day can eat 

All delicacies that you wish. 
For now, I see a thing beyond belief — 
A prodigy ; all sorts of kinds of fish 
Sporting around this cape — tenches and char, 
White and red mullet, rays, and perch, and eels, 
Tunnies, and blacktails, and cuttle-fish, and pipe-fish, 
And hake, and cod, and lobsters, crabs and scorpions ; 

as Heniochus says in his Busybody ; I must, therefore, as the 
comic poet Metagenes says — 

Without a sign his knife the hungry draws, 
And asks no omen but his supper's causer- 
endure and listen to what more you have all got to say. 

101. And when he was silent, Masyrius said, — But since 
some things have still been left unsaid in our discussion on 
servants, I will myself also contribute some "melody on 
love" to the wise and much loved Democritus. Philippus 
of Theangela, in his treatise on the Carians and Leleges, having 
made mention of the Helots of the Lacedsemonians and of the 
Thessalian Penestae, says, " The Carians also, both in former 
times, and down to the present day, use the Leleges as slaves." 
But Phylarchus, in the sixth book of his History, says that 
the Byzantians used the Bithynians in the same manner, just 
as the Lacedaemonians do the Helots. But respecting those 
who among the Lacedsemonians are called Epeunacti, and 
they also are slaves, Theopompus gives a very clear account 
in the thirty-second book of his History, speaking as fol- 
lows : — " When many of the Lacedsemonians had been slain 
in the war against the Messenians, those who were left being 
afraid lest their enemies should become aware of their desolate 
condition, put some of the Helots into the beds of those who 
were dead ; and afterwards they made those men citizens, 
and called them Epeunacti, because they had been put into 
the beds^ of those who were dead instead of them." And the 

^ From irl, and cMh a bed« 
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Borne writer also tells us, in the thirty-third book of his His- 
tory, that among the Sicyoniana there are some slaves who 
are caUed Catoiiacophori, being very aimilar to the Epeunacti. 
And MetuBchmua gives a similar account in his History of 
the affiirs of Siuyon, and says that there are some sla^'es 
called Catonacophori, who very much resemhle the EpeunactL 
And agam, Theopompus, in the second book of his Philippics, 
says that the Arcadians had three hundred thousand slavea, 
-whom they called Prospelatse, like the Helots. 
. lOii. But the class called Mothaces among the Lacedffi- 
monians are freemen, but still not citizens of Lacedtemon. 
And Phylarchus speaks of them thus, in the twenty-fifth book 
of his History — " But the Mothaces are foster-brothers of 
Lacedeemonian citizens. For each of the sons of the citizens 
has one or two, or even more foster-brothers, according as 
tiieir circamstances admit. The Mothaces are freemen then, 
but still not Lacedsemonian dtizens; but they share all the 
education which is giveu to the free citizens ; and they say 
that Lysander, who defeated the Athenians in the naval hittle, 
wa8 one of that class, having been made a citizen on account 
of his preeminent Talour." And Mj^ron of Prieae, in the 
second book of his history of the A&irs of Messenc, says, 
"The Lacedsmonians often emancipated their slaves, and 
some of them when emancipated they called Aphette," 
and some they called Adespoti,' and some they called 
Erycteres, and others they called Desposionautce,' whom they 
put on board their fleets, and some they called Neodamodes,* 
but all these were different people from the Helots." And 
Theopompus, in the seventh book of his history of the 
Affairs of Greece, speaking of the Helots that they were also 
called EleatEE, writes as follows : — " But the nation of the 
Helots is altogether a fiei'oe and cruel race. For they are 
people who have been enslaved a long time ago by the Spar- 
tans, some of them being Messenians, and some Elcata), who 
formerly dwelt in that part of Lacoaia called Helos. 

103. But Timrous of Tauromenium, forgetting himself, 
(andPolybius the Megalopolitnu attacks him for the aasertion, 

1 'A^rfijs, from iif'fijfii, I 
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in the twelfth book of his Histories,) says that it is not usual : 
for the Greeks to possess slayes. But the same man, writing 
under the name of EpitimsBus, (and this is what Ister the 
pupil of Callimachus (»lls him in the treatise which he wrote 
against him,) says that Mnason the Phociau had more than 
a thousand slayes. And in the third book of his Histoiy, 
Epitimseus said that the city of the Corinthians was so 
flourishing that it possessed four hundred and sixty thousand 
slaves. On which account I imagine it was that tiie Pythian 
priestess called them The People who measured with a Choenix* 
But Ctesicles, in the third book of his Clironicles, says that in 
the himdred and fifteenth Olympiad, there was an investiga- 
tion at Athens conducted by Demetrius Phalereus into the 
number of the inhabitants of Attica, and the Athenians were 
found to amount, to twenty-one thousand, and the Metics to 
ten thousand^ and the slaves to four hundred thousand. But 
Nicias the son of Niceratus, as that admirable writer 
Xenophon has said in his book on Eevenues, when he had a 
thousand servants, let them out to Sosias the Thracian to 
work in the silver mines, on condition of his paying him an 
obol a day for every one of them. And Aristotle, in his history 
of the Constitution of the ^Eginetse, says that the iEgine- 
tans had four hundred and seventy thousand slaves. But 
Agatharchides the Cnidian, in the thirty-eighth book of his 
history of the Affairs of Europe, says that the Dardanians 
had great numbers of slaves, some of them having a thousand, 
and some even more ; and that in time of peace they were 
all employed in the cultivation of the land ; but that in time 
of war they were all divided into regiments, each set of slaves 
having their own master for their commander. 

104. After all these statements, Laurentius rose up and 
said, — But each of the Komaus (and this is a fact with which 
you are well acquainted, my friend Masyrius) had a great 
many slaves. For many of them had ten thousand or twenty 
thousand, or even a greater number, not for the purposes of 
income, as the rich Nicias had among the Greeks ; but the 
greater part of the Komans when they go forth have a large 
retinue of slaves accompanying them. And out of the 
myriads of Attic slaves, the greater part worked in the 
mines, being kept in chains : at all events Posidonius, whom 
you are often quoting, the philosopher I mean, says that once 
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they revolted and put to death tlie guards of the mines; and 
that they Keized on the Aci-opoha on Suiiiiun, aud that for a 
very long time they ravf^ed Attica. And this was the time 
when the second revolt of the slaves took place in Sicily. 
And there were many revolts of the aiaves, and more than a 
million of slaves were destroyed in them. And Csecilius, the 
orator from Cale Acte, wrote a treatise on the Servile Wai's. 
And Spartacns the gladiator, having escaped firom Capua, a 
city of Italy, about the time of the Mithridatic war, prevailed 
on a great body of slaves to joia him in the revolt, (and he him- 
self was a slave, being a Thracian by birth,) and overran the 
whole of Italy for a considerable time, great numbers of 
slaves thronging daily to his standard. And if ho luid not 
died in a battle fought against Licinius Crassus, he would 
have caused no ordinary ti'ouble to oiu; countrymen, as Eunus 
did in Sicily, 

105. Bnt the ancient Romans were prudent citizens, and 
eminent for all kinds of good qualities. Accordingly Scipio, 
sumamed Africanns, being sent out by the Senate to arrange 
all the kingilonis of the world, in order that they might be 
put into the hands of those to whom they properly belonged, 
took with him only five slaves, as we are hiformed by Polybiua 
aud PoBidonius. And when one of them died on the journey, 
he sent to his agents at home to bring him another instead of 
him, and to send liim to him, Aud Julius Ciesar, the first 
man who ever crossed over to the British isles with a thoiwand 
vessels, had with him only three servants altogether, as Cotta, 
who at that time acted as hb lieutenant-general, relates iu 
his treatise on the History and Constitution of the Romans, 
which is written in our national language. But Smindyrides 
tiie Sybarite was a very different sort of man, my Greek 
frienda, who, when he went forth to marry Agaroste, the 
daughter of CleiBthcnes, earned his lusury and ostentation to 
such a height, that ho took with him a tbousimd slaves, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, aud cooks. But this man, wishiug to dis- 
play how magnificently he was used to live, according to tiie 
account given to ua by Chamajloon of Pontus, in hia hook 
on Pleasure, (but the same book is also attributed to Theo- 
phraatus,) said that for twenty years he had never aeen the 
sun riae or set ; and this he considered a great and marvellous 
proof of his wealth and happiueaa. For he, aa it seema, used 
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to go to bed eai'ly in the morning, and to get up in the even- 
ing, l>eing in my opinion a miserable man in both particulars. 
But HistisBus of Pontus boasted, and it was an honourable 
boast, that he had never once seen the sun rise or set^ because 
he had been at all times intent upon study,, as we are told 
by Nicias of Nicsea in his Successions. 

106. What then are we to think? Had not Scipio and 
Caesar any slaves ? To be sure they had, but they abided by 
the laws of their country, and lived with moderation, pre- 
serving the habits sanctioned by the constitution. For it is 
the conduct of prudent men to abide by those ancient insti- 
tutions imder which they and their ancestors have hved, and 
made war upon and subdued the rest of the world ; and yet, 
at the same time, if there were any useful or honourable insti- 
tutions among the people whom they have subdued, those 
they take for their imitation at the same time that they take 
the prisoners. And this was the conduct of the Romans in 
olden time ; for they, maintaining their national customs, at 
the same time introduced from the nations whom they had 
subdued every rehc of desirable practices which they foimd, 
leaving what was useless to them, so that they should never 
be able to regain what they had lost. Accordingly they 
learnt from the Greeks the use of all machines and engines 
for conducting sieges ; and with those engines they subdued 
the very people of whom they had learnt them. And when 
the Phoonicians had made many discoveries in nautical science, 
the Romans availed themselves of these very discoveries to 
subdue them. And from the Tyrrhenians they derived the 
practice of the entire army advancing to battle in dose 
phalanx ; and from the Samnites they learnt the use of the 
shield, and from the Iberians the use of the javelin. And 
learning different things from different people, they improved 
upon them : and imitating in everything the constitution of 
the Lacedsemonians, they preserved it better than the Lace- 
daemonians themselves ; but now, having selected whatever 
was useful from the practices of their enemies, they have at 
the same time turned aside to imitate them in what is vicious 
and mischievous. 

107. For, as Posidonius tells us, their national mode of 
life was originally temperate and simple, and they used every- 
thing which they possessed in an unpretending and unosten- 
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tatious manner. Moreover they displayed wouderful pietj 
towards the Deity, and great justice, and great care to behave 
equitably towards all men, and great diligence in ciiltivatiog 
the earth. And we may see this from the national Bacrifices 
which we celebrate. For we proceed by waya regularly settled 
and defined. So that we bear regularly appomted offeringa, 
and we utter regular petitions in our prayers, and wo per- 
form stated acta in all our eocred ceremonies. They are also 
simple and plain. And we do all this without being either 
clotiied or attired as to our pereons in any extraordinary 
manner, and without indulging in any estraordinary pomp 
when offering the first-fruitB. But we wear simple gar- 
menta and shoes, and on our heads we have roi^h hats 
made of the skins of sheep, and we carry vessels to minister 
iu of earthenware and brass. And in these vessels we carry 
those meats and liquors which are procured with the least 
trouble, thinking it absurd to send offerings to the goda in 
aeoordaace with our national customs, but to provide for our- 
selves according to foreign customs. And, therefore, ail the 
things which are expended upon ourselves are measui-od by 
their use; but what we offer to the gods are a sort of first- 
fruits of them. 

108. Now Mucins Sctevola was one of the three men in Rome 
who were particular in their oliseryance of the Faanian law ; 
Quiatua iEUus Tubero and RutUiua Rufus being the other 
two, the latter of whom is the man who wrote the Hiatorj- 
of his country. Which law enjoined men not to entertain 
more than three people bcBides those in the house ; but on 
market-days a man might entertain five. And these market- 
days happened three times in the month. The law also for- 
bade any one to spend in provisions more than two drachmae 
and a half. And they were allowed to spend fifteen talents 
a-year on cui-od meat and whatever vegetables the earth 
produces, and on boiled pulse. But as this allowance woa 
insufBcient. men graduaily (because those who transgi'esBed 
the law and spent money lavishly raised the price of whatever 
waa to bo bou^t) advanced to a more liberal stylo of living 
without violating the law. For Tuhero used to buy bu^ 
at a draohnm a-piece from the men who Uvod on his own 
fiirms. And Rutilius used to buy fish from his own slaves 
who worked aa flahermeu for three obola for a pound of fiah; 
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especially when be could get what is called the Thurian; and 
that is a part of the sea-dog which goes by that name. But 
Mucins agreed with those who were benefited by him to pay 
for all he bought at a similar valuation. Out of so many 
myriads of men then these were the only ones who kept the 
law with a due regard to their oaths ; and who never received 
even the least present ; but they gave large presents to others, 
and especially to those who had been brought up at the same 
school with them. For they all clung to the doctrines of the 
Stoic school. 

109. But of the extravagance which prevails at the present 
time Lucullus was the first originator, he who subdued ^Nlithri- 
dates, as Nicolaus the Peripatetic relates. For he, coming to 
Rome after the defeat of Mithridates, and also after that of 
Tigranes, the king of Armenia, and having triumphed, and 
having given in an account of his exploits in war, proceeded 
to an extravagant way of living from his former simplicity, 
and was the first teacher of luxury to the Romans, having 
amassed the wealth of the two before-mentioned kings. But 
the* famous Cato, as Polybius tells us in the thirty-fourth book 
of his History, was very indignant, and cried out, that some 
men had introduced foreign luxury into Rome, having bought 
an earthen jar of pickled fish from Pontus for three hundred 
drachmae, and some beautiful boys at a higher price than a 
man might buy a field. 

"'But in former times the inhabitants of Italy were so easily 
contented, that even now," says Posidonius, " those who are in 
very easy circumstances are used to accustom their sons to 
drink as much water as possible, and to eat whatever they 
can get And very often," says he, " the father or mother asks 
their son whether he chooses to have pears or nuts for his 
supper; and then he, eating some of these things, is contented 
and goes to bed." But now, as Theopompus tells us in the 
first book of his history of the Actions of Philip, there is no 
one of those who are even tolerably well off who does not 
provide a most sumptuous table, and who has not cooks and 
a, great many more attendants, and who does not spend more 
on his daily living than formerly men used to spend on their 
festivals and sacrifices. 

And since now this present discussion has gone far enough, 
iet us end this book at this point. 
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